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The Sinister Lake 


By Geraldine Bonner 


Author of 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


“The Emigrant Trail,” 


ROBERT A. 


“The Girl at Central,” ete. 


GRAEF 


Part I of a Thrilling Two-Part Story 


The strange and terrible revenge plotted by rich old Jaspar 
Blatch against the sweetheart who jilted him in his youth. 


PROLOGUE. 

HAT really did happen at Jaspar 
Blatch’s country place, Hinter- 
land, on the last fateful summer 

of his ownership, has long been a matter 
of question and conjecture. Of course 
there were inquiries and depositions 
and all the rest of it, but the world— 
his own and the outer one which was 
interested in everything pertaining to 
the grisly circumstances—always cher- 
ished a conviction that there was more 
to it than came out. When the first 
meager filterings of news from Canada 
struck the city, the papers were kept 
busy purveying the usual lies and sur- 
mises, especially the yellow ones with 
their sleuthhound scent for a mystery 
in high life. But presently a newer 
sensation squeezed it out, and the 
Blatch story was retired to the back 
page and faded away. 

The press, however, is more crowded 
than the daily life of the well-to-do 
New Yorker, and he talked and spec- 
ulated for weeks. It was all so star- 
tling. Apart from the catastrophe, there 
was the presence of the Harmon chil- 

1S 


dren, people nobody ever heard of, un- 
expectedly emerging from the limbo of 
the unknown as vital factors in the life 
of one of the most unique—shall I say 
mysterious —figures in the city. Every- 
body was running about asking every- 
body else who were the Harmon chil- 
dren, who so suddenly But I 
mustn’t tell too much or I'll spoil the 
story. What I can say is that there 
were those who went from club to tea, 
stepping delicately and whispering, into 
the ear inclined at a welcoming angle, 
that a good deal wasn’t told, and in their 
opinion this, that, and_ the other facts 
had been suppressed. Very fantastic 
most of it and yet, when you come to 
know the truth, not half as fantastic— 
or as horrible—as what really were the 
facts and what led up to them. 

Now time has passed, Blatch’s sun 
has set Again I mustn’t anticipate. 
There are young people in New York— 
the last callow crop—who, I fancy, only 
dimly remember him and Hinterland 
and the Harmon children. Perhaps I 
am writing this for them; it may give 
them a pleasant, creepy chill on one of 
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those rare evenings when they stay at 
home and in sheer desperation take up 
a book. Or I may be writing it for an 
older group, who knew the small, 
shriveled figure and were proud to 
salute it as the Blatch motor rolled 
sumptuously by. They ought to be in- 
terested, for they gossiped enough about 
the man when he was among them, were 
guests at the parties in the big stone 
house on Fifth Avenue. A good many 
of them did amazing things to get invi- 
tations, but it was only to say that 
they’d been inside the house; not one 
of them but felt relieved when they 
could pass on from the host’s suavely 
sardonic greetings, for they were afraid 
of him. As it afterward developed, 
they showed a much keener instinct 
than one would have supposed they pos- 
sessed. When they read it—and I think 
they will, for curiosity is one of the 
most persistent of human weaknesses— 
their uncertainties and questions should 
be set at rest and answered. 

How did I come by my knowledge? 
That is one of the secrets an author 
ought to keep. But I will say some- 
thing, for my narrative might not con- 
vince the doubting Thomases without 
some proof. I knew old Tom McGraw 
well. He died only last winter, 
in the secluded quiet of 
a little house he’d bought 





in the Bronx. A queer old fellow, very 
secretive, but in his last years, when the 
friendship was established and old age 
had limbered the rigidity of tempera- 
ment and training, he grew more ex- 
pansive. What he told me, as first- 
hand witness, and what he had sensed as 
one who knew Blatch’s character and 
history, furnished the main facts of the 
story. Of course I had to piece out a 
good deal, but that is a novelist’s func- 
tion. The links in the chain had to be 
inserted as I 

guessed _ them. Ww: 
And after you 
have finished, you 
will see that I must 
have guessed right. 
It couldn’t have 
been any other 
way. 
















CHAPTER I. 

Out of the door 
of a_ gray-stone 
house on that part 


The muffled, hollow notes from the megaphone’s throat announced it as the residence of Jaspar 


Blatch, accounted by many one of the finest examples of architecture on the Avenue. 
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of Fifth Avenue which has_ been 
called “The Mile of Millionaires,” a 
gentleman came forth. At the curb, 
an open motor, an object of shining per- 
fection, awaited him. But before he 
made his way to it, he halted on the 
steps, glancing about him as if to take 






in the scene aid the suave, quiet beauty 
of the afternoon. He looked up the 
long perspective, with its rampart of 
majestic houses, and at the Park’s bosky 
reaches, dappled by tree shadows and 
the slanting light on lawns. It was a 
gracious prospect, calm in its solid 
grandeur, sinking into a period of re- 
pose, for it was the end of June and the 
people who lived there had almost all 
left town. 

That the gentleman on the steps 
should still be in the city, still have his 
house open, showed him as an original, 
one who holds himself aloof from the 





herd movements. And for this—as 
well as for other things—he was well 
known; even if he had flown in the face 
of public opinion by staying in town all 
summer, nobody would have been sur- 
prised. His eccentricities did not ex- 
tend to outward forms; witness the 
meticulous correctness of the motor and 
the subdued elegance of his own cloth- 
ing. That he was dressed in the height 
of fashion any one could see, but that 
it was a height where the 
conspicuous had no place, 
only those noticed who 
knew about such things. 

At the door of the mo- 
tor, he spoke to the wait- 
ing footman—a word of 
greeting cold and concise 
just sufficient to recognize 
the man as a human en- 
tity, without relaxing their 
relation as master and 
servant. Then he gave an 
address in an obscure quar- 
ter of the city, where such 
vehicles as his, conveying 
such a person as himself, 
were seldom seen. The men on the 
front seat had been there before, but 
even if they hadn't, they were too accus- 
tomed to his divergences from a stand- 
ardized line of conduct to feel either 
curiosity or surprise. 

Propped in the angle of the tonneau, 
a wide, unoccupied stretch of cushion 
extended beyond him, for he was made 
on a small scale. Under the brim of 
his top hat, his face showed as that of 
an aging man, looking much older than 
his years, which were fifty-seven. It 
did not match his body—which sug- 
gested youth in an agile, wiry spareness 
—but was haggard and lined, the skin 
withered as if tropic suns might have 
scorched or tempests dried it to a 
leathern dessication. Yet, seared and 
riven, it was a face charged with life— 
seemed a battered screen behind which 
the spirit glowed with eager intensity. 
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The eyes, deep set in sunken orbits, 
were singularly bright, like young, 
sparkling eyes looking through a rav- 
aged mask. 

The motor, turning from the curb 
with a circling sweep, headed for down- 
town, passing a rubber-neck wagon 
lumbering northward. The man with 
the megaphone did not see it, his glance 
fixed on the house which it had just 
left and to which he now drew the at- 
tention of his passengers. His voice, 
coming in a muffled, hollow note from 
the megaphone’s throat, announced it 
as the residence of Jaspar Blatch, ac- 
counted by many one of the finest ex- 
amples of architecture on the Avenue. 

The passengers submissively looked 
—let their eyes wander from the en- 
trance, beneath a deeply cut frame of 
carving, up the gray facade, its sober 
dignity brightened by jardinicres of rose 
pink and trailing green, its windows 
veiled by curtains of Italian lace. Some 
bent forward in eager scrutiny, recog- 
nizing its claims to attention, perhaps 
having heard of it. The man with the 
megaphone knew that kind, generally 
architects, more interested in the house 
than in its owner. But most of them 
cocked their heads and listened while 
he summed up Blatch in a hollow roar 
—the multimillionaire and art collector, 
come to his wealth by sudden inherit- 
ance, as ina story ina book. And then, 
the next house on his list looming into 
view, he had to hurry up with Blatch, 
dispose of him in a last valedictory bel- 
low, as a bachelor and a recluse living 
alone among his art treasures, one of 
the finest private collections in the city 
of New York. 

The house returned no sign of life 
to the stares that raked its proud front. 
Old Tom, Blatch’s valet, pottering about 
in his master’s room, saw the wagon 
through the curtains and was not suf- 
ficiently interested to give it a second 
glance. Had the other servants noticed 
it, they would have smiled  super- 
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ciliously. They knew what was being 
said and liked it, though it was their 
pose to be derisive. 

On this mellow June day, the lower 
windows were open, letting in the city’s 
voice. It entered the rich, still place, 
then died away like a vulgar visitor 
abashed before unaccustomed refine- 
ments. The lights that came with it 
revealed vistas of chaste magnificence, 
rooms opening from rooms, slants of 
sun on shining floors, glints of bronze 
and marble. The last was a picture 
gallery built in the rear, a_ brilliant 
finale to the perspective, with the after- 
noon’s brightness bathing its walls. 

The house was very quiet, as it nearly 
always was. Now and then its tran- 
quility was disrupted by an entertain- 
ment, a sumptuous affair to return a 
season’s hospitalities. Then the city’s 
elect came, jostled one another on the 
stairs, heard opera singers sing and 
celebrities play, and said as little as they 
dared to their host, whose polished 
courtesy always seemed to mask an 
ironical disdain. But this didn’t happen 
often; Blatch abhorred noise and bustle, 
wanted to live in studious peace among 
his treasures. New servants entering 
his employment were so instructed by 
old Tom, who was the head of the es- 
tablishment and had been with Blatch 
since those legendary days when he had 
been young and poor. 

Beside the butler, in some secret 
niche of his own, there was only one 
other person on the ground floor. This 
was the secretary, Joe Adamson, who 
was sitting in the library waiting for a 
visitor. 

The library was back to the left, be- 
fore you reached the picture gallery, 
its stained-glass windows shutting out 
brick walls and flagging. It was an im- 
pressive room, the books that mounted 
in lines to its coffered ceiling imparting 
an air of friendliness to its somber 
grandeurs. Adamson, sprawled in an 
easy-chair, was reading one. His at- 
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titude suggested revolt against the 
oppressive perfections among which he 
lived, and a knowledge that his em- 
ployer was out. One leg was thrown 
over the side of the chair, one arm 
uplifted against its back, the hand ab- 
sently pawing at his hair. He was a 
long, graceful, muscular young man 
of twenty-six, healthily brown-tinted, 
cleanly shaven, and well-featured—the 
kind of young man the large colleges 
turn out by the hundreds every spring. 

He had been four years with Blatch, 
ever since he had graduated. His class- 
mates had expected better of him; a 
secretaryship, no matter how highly 
paid, was well enough for a starting 
point, but not just where one would 
have expected Joe Adamson to stick. 
Knowing ones said that they weren't 
surprised; there had always been a 
quality of go-as-you-please, not pre- 
cisely laziness, but lack of initiative, 
about Joe. He had the brains for suc- 
cess, but brains had to be reinforced by 
hustle and push. 

Adamson had thought about it a good 
deal himself and pondered the some- 
thing that had held him back while the 
others forged ahead. It was not, as 
they had said, laziness or want of enter- 
prise either—it was a troublesome in- 
truding of the affections. They kept 
getting in the way, disqualifying him 
for the race, like a weakened joint or a 
stiff muscle. For success the head must 
rule, and with him it was the heart, 
directing his conduct, governing his 
actions, making the great prizes look 
mean. It was not to his interest to stay 
with Blatch, and he saw it clearty and 
stayed on. In the four years of their 
companionship, he had come to care 
more for that strange and solitary being 
than for any other man he knew. Also, 
he thought himself necessary to Blatch’s 
comfort and convenience. 

The silence that lay thick as an es- 
sence over the lower floor was reft 
asunder by the tinkling of a_ bell. 
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Adamson threw down his book and 
jumped up, pulling and shaking himself 
into the trimness that befitted his posi- 
tion and the dignity of the visitor he 
expected. 

This was a man, large and bald, with 
the firmness of authority in his heavy 
tread and the stamp of it on his face, 
at once bland and stern. Long lips 
folded together in a flexible line, deep 
furrows separating their corners from 
the smooth, fat expanse of his cheeks. 
He was a personage, George J. Denby, 
attorney of the rich and serving Jaspar 
Blatch in that capacity for the last fif- 
teen years. Half an hour earlier, 
Adamson had telephoned him, saying 
that he had some information to impart 
and would come down to his office. 
Denby, inquiring where Blatch was and 
being told that he was out, had an- 
swered that he would save Adamson 
the trouble and come up himself. It 
was on his way home, he intended leav- 
ing the office early, and they could get 
through their conference before Blatch 
returned. 

The subject of this secret conference 
had been disturbing them for a month. 
It dealt with Blatch’s growing interest 
in the Harmon children. 

Very few people knew anything 
about the Harmon children. Adamson 
had been ignorant of their existence till 
his employer one day had announced 
that he expected them to dinner. There 
were three of them, and though they 
were always alluded to as “the Harmon 
children,” Mary, the eldest, was twenty- 
four, and the boy, Frank, only two 
years younger. Even Lottie, the third, 
though she was ingenuous and naive, 
was nineteen, an age at which a New 
York girl has put away childhood and 
childish things. 

Out of the unknown, unheralded and 
unexplained, the Harmon children had 
appeared from Europe and taken a sud- 
den, prominent place in the life of Jas- 
par Blatch. That he should have re- 
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frained from any introductory mention 
of them was not in itself unusual, for 
he was a person of proud reticences, 
vouchsafing no explanation of his ac- 
tions or affairs. What was unusual was 
that he should have exhibited so great 
an interest in any one. The lawyer and 
the secretary, the one with a long ac- 
quaintance to measure by, the other 
with the advantage of a daily contact, 
had never seen him diverted from his 
lonely self-sufficiency by any call to 
companionship or need of human so- 
ciety. They had been baffled, puzzled, 
and finally had become uneasy, as they 
had seen the rich man’s increasing pre- 
occupation in this trio of detached, un- 
related, and inexplicable orphans. 

That they might be his own children 
had naturally occurred to both men, 
but it was a theory they had soon 
abandoned. At the time when they 
had been born, Blatch had been pros- 
ecuting extensive travels in remote 
parts of the earth, far from the centers 
of civilization. No woman had ever 
figured in his life; the white light of 
dublicity that had beaten on him for 
the last twenty-five years had revealed 
no lapse from a monastic austerity. 
Moreover, if they were his, he would 
have made provision for them, and 
Denby knew that his will contained no 
mention of the name of Harmon. 
Adamson, who drew his checks and 
attended to his correspondence, in the 
four years of his incumbency had never 
heard of money or letter being sent 
them. 

Each man’s anxiety had risen from 
his affection for Blatch, but each saw 
the Harmon children menacing his 
peace from a different angle. The law- 
yer envisaged the calamity of an elderly 
man, notoriously eccentric, falling a 
prey to a group of youthful schemers. 
The secretary saw the same man shaken 
from a cushioned routine and exposed 
to novel and agitating influences which 
might react upon him to his own det- 
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riment. While he combated Denby’s 
idea, Adamson was not entirely easy in 
his mind about one of the Harmon 
children; he had made _ discoveries 
which had led him to believe that they 
were not all of an equal excellence. 
And this he resented having to tell 
Denby ; it was like a betrayal. 

It was the boy, Frank, he was not 
sure about. A surface of European 
polish overlaid what seemed a childishly 
light and thoughtless disposition, all the 
more noteworthy as the Harmons had 
no money, no relatives, and no friends. 
What added to his discomfort was that 
the boy’s close companion was a young 
doctor, Melville Gaynes, whom Adam- 
son instinctively disliked and distrusted. 
At a former conference, he had agreed 
to have an_ investigation made of 
Frank’s brief career in America and the 
doctor’s antecedents, and if anything 
discreditable should turn up, to acquaint 
Blatch. Then, just as the result had 
reached him, illumination had come 
from an unexpected quarter. Tom, the 
valet, usually as uncommunicative as 
his master, one night had knocked at 
Adamson’s door and, with dropped 
voice and cautionings of secrecy, had 
told a story that explained the mys- 
tery. 

It was this story that Adamson now 
unfolded to the lawyer. 

“Tt goes back to Blatch’s early days. 
when he was an artist, unknown, with- 
out a cent, living in some rookery down- 
town. Tom was the janitor of the 
place.” 

Denby nodded. 

“T remember. There was an illness 
when Tom took care of him. He men- 
tioned it when I drew his will—offered 
it as an explanation of the large legacy 
he left the old fellow.” 

‘Well, that illness—a terrible one— 
had an indirect connection with the 
Harmon children. According to Tom, 
it was caused by their mother, the re- 
sult of her treatment of Blatch, who 
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The picture, untouched, looked at them in silent reproach, but they had forgotten it, 
had forgotten everything but one another. 647 
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was engaged to her and whom she threw 
over for a man named Harmon.” 

The lawyer compressed his lips, his 
head teetering in comprehension. 

“That lets in some light. So there 
has been a romance in Blatch’s past. 
I’ve often wondered.” 

“This girl—Alice 
name—was young 
poor, 


Brunel was her 
and beautiful and 
She came from the South some- 
where—she and a sister—and lived 
here with an aunt, a Mrs. Hamilton. 
The girls had a great vogue, cut a wide 
swath, and became for a time the 
fashion. Tom found this out later; at 
the time, all he knew was that Blatch, 
who had a studio in the place, was 
painting Alice’s portrait. He used to 
see her come and go, generally with her 
sister. 

“He knew very little of Blatch him- 
self then—met him on the stairs, now 
and then tidied up the studio, and says 
he was always kindly and genial. Yes” 
—as the lawyer looked up in startled 
question—‘‘if those aren’t his words, 
that was the impression he conveyed, 
He saw the strangeness of it himself, 
and said that after the illness, Blatch 
was another man—never came back to 
what he had been. Well, to go on, one 
day, going up to the studio on an er- 
rand, he found Blatch desperately ill, 
comatose, half dead. He got in a doc- 
tor and, there being no one else to do it, 
took care of the sick man himself, buy- 
ing what was needed out of his own 


pocket. He told it all as if he were 
ashamed of it. He’s a great old boy, 
is Tom. 


“Blatch hung between life and death, 
delirious, often raving. From what he 
said then, Tom got a line on the situa- 
tion. It was, of course, broken and 
disjointed, but sufficient to show that 
the woman had jilted Blatch for a rival 
who had money. Before he recovered 
—the illness was long—Tom saw in the 
papers the notice of Alice Brunel’s mar- 
riage to Alexander Harmon, and that 
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they had left immediately for Europe, 
where Harmon 


was in the consular 

service,” 
“Umph!” Denby’s glance was mus- 
ing. “Strange how he could have bot- 


tled all this up—never given a hint of 
it to me or to any one else, as far as I 
know.” 

“And bottled up Tom. I| thought I'd 
got inside his guard long ago, but this 
is the first time he’s even mentioned the 
subject to me, and he was as uncom- 
fortable as a conspirator informing on 
his chief. Blatch’s recovery was slow, 
and before he could get about, Tom saw 
that he was a changed man. ‘It was as if 
the spirit had been drained out of him,’ 
was the way he expressed it—ambition, 
hope, interest, all were gone. When he 
was strong enough to move, he cut the 
picture to pieces and burned it. He 
offered no explanation of the act and 
never has spoken of the woman to Tom 
from that day to the present. It was 
when he was beginning to crawl about 
that the news came of the fortune— 
fifteen millions from an uncle in New 
Zealand that he’d never seen and whose 
name he hardly remembered. Then 
they started out on those travels—they 
were years at it—in every odd corner 
of the globe.” 

“Did Tom know if he had ever seen 
the woman again?” 

“T asked him, and he said no—and as 
he’s never left Blatch’s side from the 
time of his illness to the present mo- 
ment, he would know. He never heard 
Blatch speak of her, of her husband, 
or of her children, and he’s certain he 
never saw any of them. Tom himself, 
when they were in Europe, used to in- 
quire about the Harmons from hotel 
employees and other travelers. He 
kept a sort of tab on them that way— 
knew that they had settled abroad and 
stayed there. But of late years he’s 
heard nothing of them—didn’t know 
the parents were dead till the children 
turned up in New York as orphans.” 
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The lawyer pondered a moment, then 
spoke in a low, ruminative bass: 

“I have a vague memory of two girls 
called Brunel—a long time ago—when 
I was busy climbing up the ladder. 
They made rather a splash in a puddle 
that wasn’t as full then as it is now. 
One of them married, and they disap- 
peared from the puddle. I imagine that 
was the Alice who wrecked our friend.” 

““Wrecked’ is the right word. It 
accounts for a good dea! that, up to 
now, was unaccountable.” 

Denby, striking his hands on the 
chair arms, heaved himself forward. 

“Put in plain words, it explains 
Blatch’s lack of balance. We all know 
he’s not normal, and now we know why. 
A man of high-strung temperament re- 
ceived an unexpected and crushing 
blow. He recovered from it physically, 
hut the delicately poised mental equi- 
librium was never restored.” 

Adamson’s glance showed a startled 
question. 

“But you can’t call him insane?” 

“Not at all, not at all,” said the other 
with testy repudiation. “I never thought, 
much less said, such a thing. Blatch 
isn’t insane, but he doesn’t walk the 
chalk line between sanity and insanity 
as evenly as you or I do. He wobbles 
a bit. Numberless people do. I could 
make a good collection from my own 
clients. And this being the case, Adam- 
son, it’s up to us to be careful of the 
influences he’s liable to fall under and 
guard him against bad ones.” 

“I understand that perfectly, Mr. 
Denby. It’s one of the reasons I stay 
on here. But now that I’ve heard this 
story, I can’t see anything strange in his 
interest in the Harmons or any necessity 
to guard him against them. Here they 
are, children of his old sweetheart, pen- 
niless, without a friend. Knowing him 
as I do—his lavish generosity, the cu- 
rious kindness he hides like a sin—it 
would seem to me only natural that he 
should want to help them.” 
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“To be sure—and I’d be the last one 
to deprive him of what may be an in- 
terest for his declining years. The 
point is, my dear boy, are these young 
people, of whom we know nothing, just 
the ‘kind we’d like to see get a strangle 
hold on our friend?” 

Adamson pushed his chair back from 
the desk. He did not want the lawyer’s 
eyes on him, but, also, he did not want 
to wake his curiosity by avoiding them. 
He tried to speak with an impersonal 
coolness, and it was hard, for his desire 
was to speak with the passion of a 
partisan. 

“In my mind there is no doubt about 
the—er—high character, integrity—all 
that sort of thing—of Miss Harmon. 
I’ve met her several times, and I'd 
swear she is as disinterested, as free 
from any mercenary motives, as you 
and I are.” 

It was successful. Denby’s eyes, 
fixed on the colored panes of the win- 
dow, were blank with their own vision. 

“Yes, I’ll admit she impressed me 
favorably the only time I saw her— 
once here. A quiet, well-mannered girl 
—nothing of the adventuress about 
her.” He swerved his glance back to 
Adamson, the blankness gone, keen and 
questioning. “But the boy—how about 
him? By the way, have you the results 
of that investigation?” 

The young man felt in his pocket and 
drew out a sheaf of papers, which he 
looked through as he spoke. 

“Yes, they came just before Tom 
opened up. As far as the boy goes, 
there’s nothing of any moment—just a 
lightweight, irresponsible and _ lazy, 
spoiled more than anything, I guess. 
But the doctor chap’—he drew out a 
paper and held it to the lawyer—‘well, 
you can see for yourself.” 

Denby read it and gave forth a grunt: 

“Umph—a pretty bad egg. No 
regular employment, attracted the atten- 
tion of the police as a suspect in the 
drug traffic, never has practiced his 











It was not the prospect of 
the drive that 


respond so eagerly, but the 


made her 


desire to lift from that curi- 
ously pathetic face its ex- 
pression of wistful inquiry. 


profession, gambles as a means of 
livelihood.” He handed the paper back 
with a dry laugh. “Not just the sort 
of man one would like to see established 
on a friendly footing here.” 

Adamson spoke eagerly: 

“But Gaynes isn’t a member of the 
Harmon family.” 
“No,” countered the other quickly, 
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“but he’s a close friend of a member, a 
boy of twenty-two, who you yourself 
say is irresponsible and weak. Blatch 
must know the result of this inquiry.” 

“There’s no question about that.” 
The young man rose and moved to the 
window, where he came to a stand, 
looking out. From behind him, Denby’s 
voice came, addressing his back: 
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“You remarked just now on the 
naturalness of Blatch wanting to be- 
friend the children of his old sweet- 
heart. Isn’t it probable that the chil- 
dren may use this interest to their own 
advantage—may extort money from 
him, possibly cajole him into making a 
will in their favor?” 

Adamson turned sharply from the 
window. 

‘““No—seeing what they are, it’s not 
only improbable, it’s impossible. As to 
the will, that’s another matter. It 
wouldn’t surprise me if he did it of 
his own volition, without any cajoling.” 

“Good Lord!” muttered the man of 
law in dismay. Then, with a revival 
of hope, “But he’ll be going to Hinter- 
land soon. That'll take him from under 
their spell.” 

Hinterland was Blatch’s country 
place, a vast domain in Canada up 
toward the Hudson Bay country. It 
was the one of his possessions that 
figured oftenest in the newspapers, hav- 
ing a wider interest for the general pub- 
lic than his pictures, his antiques, or 
even himself. A millionaire retreating 
for his summer into the wilds was a 
much more novel spectacle than one 
settling down sociably at Newport or 
Bar Harbor. 

Adamson had begun a slow pacing up 
and down across the open space beyond 
the desk. His eyes were on his feet, 
pressing noiselessly on the soft thick- 
ness of the rugs. 

“We go in about ten days. But peo- 
ple are sometimes asked to Hinterland. 
Last year and the summer before, there 
were a number of guests. It’s the only 
place where Blatch likes to have them.” 

“Good Lord!” murmured the lawver 
again, and turned on Adamson a face of 
consternation. “You don’t think he'll 
invite them up there?” 

“T don’t know. No one knows what 
he’s going to do till the order’s given. 
I mention it as a possibility.” 

Denby rose, held in dismayed con- 
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templation of this disturbing sugges- 
tion. 

“They'll have him at their mercy. 
He couldn’t get away from them. 
Probably nobody else in the place.” He 
looked at his companion and once more 
knew an upwelling of relief. ‘But 
you—of course you're always there.” 

“Oh, yes. I’m always there.” 

“Well, if he should ask them, you 
could be relied on to watch and yield a 
counter influence. Outside Tom, he 
cares more for you than for any one 
else.” 

The young man paused in his walk, 
looking frowningly at his feet. 

“I think he does care for me. 
certainly treated me. with 
kindness and generosity.” 

“Then it’s up to you to keep him from 
falling a victim to his own sentimen- 
tality. It’s a word I never expected to 
apply to any action of Jaspar Blatch’s; 
he’s the last man I’d_ have thought had 
a soft spot of that kind in his make-up. 
But before the chance comes to extend 
any invitation, tell him about Gaynes. 
That'll be a check on his hospitable in- 
tentions.” 

He picked up his gloves from the 
desk and made a move to go, when a 
last thought stopped him: 

“The children themselves—have you 
ever heard them make any comment on 
him? Do they know anything of this 
story?” 

“T think not. Miss Harmon, the only 
one I've ever talked to much, mentioned 
the fact that Blatch had introduced 
himself as a friend of her parents. She 
said he wrote to her telling her he 
wanted to meet her, as he had known 
her father and mother. She gave me 
the impression of being rather puzzled 
about it. I don’t think she has any idea 
of the romance in the background.” 

The lawyer gave a grim smile. 

“Alice evidently covered up her 
tracks, was ashamed of the perform- 
ance. It’s possible Harmon himself 


He’s 
unfailing 
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never knew. What we’ve heard about 
her makes me more than ever averse to 
trusting her children. Mercenary in- 
stincts, cupidity, craft, repeat them- 
selves as the features do.” 

When he had gone, Adamson threw 
himself again into his chair, but this 
time not to read. With his hand once 
more pawing at his hair, his mind 
ranged back over the conversation, re- 
pudiating the lawyer’s suspicions. He 
told himself that they had no founda- 
tion, were fantastic and preposterous, 
that the Harmon children were as in- 
nocent of any intention to lay a covet- 
ous hand on Blatch’s millions as he was 
himself. 


CHAPTER II. 

From the corner of the tonneau, 
Blatch looked down the Avenue to 
where its perspective faded in a brown- 
ish haze. Above it the sky rose, deep 
blue, the crests of high buildings bright 
against it, here and there a tiny flag 
whipping out in uppe- air currents. It 
was a perfect afternoon, sun bathed, 
balmy, and it brought to his memory 
other afternoons on just such days, a 
long time ago, when he was young. 

He saw the unencumbered spaces 
of his studio, its shabby furnishings, 
the north light clear on the gray walls. 
The windows were open, letting in the 
breath of spring, which passed over 
bowls of flowers, drew out their fra- 
grance, and carried it into the room. On 
the model throne, Alice Brunel sat, 
lovely, ethereal, her white skin flawless 
as a petal, her hair gold as corn silk. 
She was the perfect flower, with a blos- 
som’s delicate bloom, a creature to wor- 
ship and cherish. 

He had met her at a studio party, 
seen her through a break in the crowd, 
and stood stricken. He met her again 
several times, and Isabel, her younger 
sister, who was almost as pretty. He 
had heard a good deal about them; their 
names were on the people’s tongues just 
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their Southern 


from 
home to the marriage market of New 


then—brought 


York by an aunt, a Mrs. Hamilton. He 
thought the aunt a horrible person, her 
meanness stamped on her hard, faded 


face. The girls were like captive prin- 
cesses in the thralldom of a witch. 


When he had asked permission to paint 
the portrait, he could read her thoughts, 
see under her cold smile a wily calcula- 
tion, a considering of the advantages to 
accrue. He was a negligible factor, a 
hand holding a brush, useful to ad- 
vertise the wares she had to sell. From 
such a man, without fame or fortune, 
ugly, devoid of social graces, could 
come no menace to her plans. 

She came to the studio at first; then, 
bored, she relegated the post of chap- 
eron to Isabel. Relieved of her pres- 
ence, they had breathed more freely, 
the sittings had ceased to be an irksome 
duty, had grown joyous with the play 
of young, high spirits and young en- 
thusiasms. Those enchanted after- 
noons! Periods of silence when the 
artist had worked in a rapt abstrac- 
tion; then the break into movement— 
the clattering fall of the palette on the 
table, Alice rising with a lithe, soft 
stretch, the making of tea, the gather- 
ing round the tilting, three-legged 
taboret—laughter—the music of girls’ 
voices. He heard it after they had gone, 
when he sat in the twilight, his hands 
clasped behind his head, motionless in 
the trance of his passion. 

His days, which had hitherto passed 
in the sufficing serenity of work, were 
inundated by waves of emotion. When 
she was there, he hid a tremulous rap- 
ture; when she was absent, he saw all 
joy vanish and jealousy and dread rise 
where the vision had been. He had 
heard of her other suitors—everybody 
had—saw one of them bearing her 
away triumphant, and put the thought 
from him as men put away the fear that 
leads to madness. 

One afternoon a man called Harmon 
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came, dropped 
in to see the 
picture, was 
affably com- 
plimentary, 
looking at 
Alice, looking 
at the por- 
trait, making 
stupid, igno- 
rant criti- 
cisms. He 
was one of 
those other 
suitors; if 
Blatch hadn’t 
known, his 
manner to 
Alice would 
have pro- 
claimed it, a 
large, hand- 
some person, 
filling the 
place with his 
florid cordial- 
ity. A man 
of the world, 
he was studi- 


ously polite _ “Silly little dar- 
in an effort to [ins always so full 
ih ot i SOO 

: like a wild bird that 
thought it an can’t be caught.” 


alien and su- 
perior world 
to that of the 
artist. When he looked at the picture, 
it seemed to lose its worth, to become 
a tawdry, meaningless thing. Like a 
magic touch, his prosperous presence 
dispelled the illusion, brought out the 
studio’s naked poverty, set Blatch away 
in a far-off distance where artists and 
writers and other oddities lived in a 
quaint and rather humorous place called 
bohemia. He talked a good deal about 
bohemia, and Blatch answered with 
murder in his heart. 

The long hours wore upon Isabel’s 
patience; she had to give up other 
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amusements to be there, as Mrs. Hamil- 
ton, of whom both girls were afraid, 
would never consent to Alice’s going 
alone. So Isabel evolved a plan that 
would give her the liberty she wanted 
and outwardly conform to her aunt’s 
desires. The girls would leave the 
house together, then separate, Alice 
going to the studio, where Isabel would 
call for her at the end of the sitting. 
They were more than ever like captive 
princesses; there was something mis- 
chievously elfin in their glee at eluding 
the witch’s vigilance. 
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On the first day that Alice came 
alone, Blatch told her everything—a 
rush of broken, husky sentences. Then 
he fell at her feet with his face hidden 
in her dress, felt her hand in his hair, 
looked up, and heard her whispered re- 
sponse. Dizzy with a sudden bliss, he 
saw her through a glaze of tears; they 
were on his cheeks as she bent to his 
kiss. 

The days that followed were a 
sequence of shining dreams. The pic- 
ture, untouched, looked at them in silent 
reproach, but they had forgotten it, had 
forgotten everything but each other. 
They talked endlessly—lovers’ talk— 
fell into long pauses, kissed, and talked 
again. They would be married when 
he was able to support her. It didn’t 
matter when. The future was a blur; 
the golden veil of the present hid it, 
and they did not want to mar the gleam- 
ing tissue with a touch. He asked about 
her other admirers, especially Harmon, 
who had proposed to her and whom 
her aunt wanted her to marry. She 
laughed with him about them all, lying 
in the hollow of his arm—laughed at 
their hopes and pretensions—and he 
laughed with her, confessing his jeal- 
ously, dead now forever. 

So in May, the lovers’ month, they 
drifted on the stream of their passion, 
out and out, the current growing ever 
swifter and stronger. Finally a day 
came when it caught them in a mighty 
rush and carried them on, blind and 
helpless, to the ultimate sea. 

They were lovers now in deed as 
well as in word, and it changed him. 
The time of drifting was over; she was 
his, and he woke to the meaning of his 
ownership. He begged her to marry 
him, but she shrank from it, had rea- 
sons for waiting—her aunt’s anger, 
their lack of means. She was fright- 
ened, wept sometimes, distressed him 
by her qualms of conscience, but she 
came, love in her eyes and on her lips 
as he drew her through the doorway. 
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The picture grew again; it was their 
hope. He knew it as the highest point 
of his achievement; it would make him 
and they would be married. 

The time of her visits was the after- 
noon, and one Friday, toward the end 
of the month, she did not come. He 
waited through the long, slow hours, 
and, no knock sounding on the door, 
no messenger appearing with a note, 
he began to rage, pacing the floor like a 
caged lion. The next morning a letter 
came, left by a servant, who said that 
there was no answer. It was short and 
pitiless. She was going to marry Har- 
mon. 

The reason she gave was her dread 
of poverty. She could not bear it. 
Harmon had money; he could give her 
the life she wanted. She did not try to 
exculpate herself, but she asked Blatch 
to spare her—not to write, not to come 
to her, to let her go and forget her, for 
she was not worth remembering. He 
sat with the letter in his hand, motion- 
less, while the darkness came, and then 
the light, and then darkness again. He 
had no knowledge of crawling to his 
bed and falling there; he had _ ne 
knowledge of anything but a blackness 
that closed down on him like a coffin on 
the dead. It was thus that Tom found 
him two days later. 

She had only told him part of the 
truth. Had she told all, he would have 
gone to her, have dragged her away 
from them, have carried her off and 
held her as his own forever. The fear 
of poverty had made her break with 
him, but an even greater fear had thrust 
her into the arnis of his rival. To only 
one person had she dared to tell it—her 
sister. In their room one night, she 
had sobbed it out, hiding her face from 
Isabel’s horrified eyes. 

“You must marry him!” Isabel had 
said, shaking her shoulder. 

And Alice, twisting away from the 
gripping hand, had wailed: 


“T can’t! I’m afraid to! But I must 
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marry some one, and it’s 
mon.” 

Two weeks later, she had married 
Harmon, with Blatch’s child quick un- 
der her heart. 

He had never guessed His ex- 
planation was that Alice had had her 
day with him and thrown him away for 
what had always been her god—money. 
He returned to life with reluctance, 
groping among the broken fragments of 
a world he hated. When the fortune 
came, one thought ran like a flame 
across his darkened mind: 


got to be Har- 
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The flame shot up, trembled in transparent 
beauty, and died. Blatch poured the burned 
brandy into his cup. “Do you think Frank 
Harmon knows what this man really is?” 


“She would have 
me now.” 

The wandering years had followed, 
up and down the earth’s surface with 
Tom tagging, silent and faithful, at his 
side. He had earned his reputation 
then as an eccentric personality—one 
who did differently from the rest. So- 
ciety knew him as a figure that came 
and went meteorically, disappearing 
into primeval wildernesses, emerging 
from remote solitudes. He saw what 
he passed through as a panorama shift- 
ing under his eyes like stage settings— 


been glad to marry 
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deserts bare under flaming sunsets, 
rivers winding sluggish through tangled 
forests, the ocean heaving limitless to 
limitless skies, palm fringes mirrored in 
lagoons, the massed thickness of the 
jungle, with his bearers tramping for- 
ward in weighted file. It brought no 
real healing, but it was movement, 
ceaseless movement, and he could not 
rest. 

The motor turned from the Avenue 
into narrower streets. He stirred and 
leaned forward, looking across the 
roofs. The studio had been over there; 
the building had long since gone, lofts 
having been raised in its place. He 
craned his neck, searching the sky line, 
a spare, tense figure with haggard face 
and curiously vital eyes. They saw 
nothing of the street or the wayfarers 
who slackened their steps to stare. 
Like forms taking shape from a crys- 
tal’s cloudy depths, a picture rose on 
his inner vision—the studio with its 
searching light, open windows, flowers, 
the empty chair on the model throne, 
Alice Brunel in his arms, his hand in 
her hair drawing her head back, lifting 
her face to his gaze, his heart swollen 
with a rapture that was pain. 


CHAPTER ITI. 

Earlier on that same afternoon, Mary 
Harmon was sitting by the front 
window of a small flat. It looked out 
on a street that had once been fash- 
ionable; brownstone houses _ still 
showed shamefaced above ground-floor 
shops and basements gone into trade. 
It was an animated thoroughfare and, 
in its shifting play of color, its hum of 
alien speech, its pushcarts and flower 
wagons, was like a badly done repro- 
duction of streets in those European 
cities where she had passed her life. 

She had taken the flat not only be- 
cause of its low rent, but because of 
this resemblance. Cradled in the lazy 
picturesqueness of foreign lands, the 
Harmons had been bewildered by the 
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formidable authority of New York, 
shrank from its fierce challenge, its 
clangorous efficiency. Like scared 
animals, they had run for a burrow, 
seeking refuge in the place that seemed 
least strange. Here they had tried to 
assuage their homesickness by creating 
a familiar atmosphere, and brought out 
their few belongings—gilt-framed mir- 
rors, worn lengths of tapestry, Balkan 
embroideries, red lacquer chairs from 
Venice. There was not much left—the 
best had been sold to meet the need for 
money—but the place did gradually 
assume a welcoming look, and they 
kept as closely as they could to the 
old, accustomed ways. On a_ small 
edge of balcony off the kitchen they 
ate their meals, to the wondering 
curiosity of those who dwelt in the 
house across the yard. 

Mary Harmon was not like either 
her brother or her sister. They 
“favored” their mother, showing as 
poor, defective copies of that beauty 
which had given her a little day of 
queenhood. While they were tall, long- 
limbed, and blond, Mary was neatly 
small and compact, tanning readily to a 
meerschaum tint, with dark, curly hair 
that grew low on her forehead like an 
Italian’s. Under the arch of her brows, 
sharply defined as if made with one 
sweep of a paint brush, her eyes, set 
deep in hollowed orbits, were clear 
brown and onyx bright. 

She looked, in fact, like none of 
them ; her mother used to laugh and call 
her “changeling.”” Mary could remem- 
ber, far back, the elder woman search- 
ing her face, scrutinizing it with a hun- 
gry intentness, then drawing her close 
and kissing her. Sometimes, when 
comments were made on her thin fragil- 
ity, her mother would say, “Poor dar- 
ling, of course she’s undersized and 
delicate. She’s been so handicapped.” 
It was not till years later that the girl 
learned what the handicap was—she had 
been born before her time, an accident 
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to her mother in her father’s absence. 
It was the reason for the extra cosseting 
and petting she had received, the reason 
for that sedulous care, that intense, 
jealous affection, her mother had always 
given her. 

She was thinking of the past now, 
their beautiful life in beautiful places. 
It had been so rich in mutual under- 
standing, so sweet in its unbroken har- 
mony. She had heard of families who 
did not “get on” together, who quar- 
reled and nagged; there had been noth- 
ing like that among them, They had 
had everything, love most of all, and 
her mind ran back over the years to 
the one sorrow in all that golden time 
—the death of her Aunt Isabel, who 
had always lived with them until she 
married a Frenchman and died a year 
after in Algiers. 

Then, last summer, it had all ended, 
broken suddenly like a rainbow bubble. 
Their father had gone first, and follow- 
ing on that shock had come the unex- 
pected revelation of their poverty. The 
heyday of joyous gypsying, of careless 
plenty, had absorbed everything, private 
fortune and salary. A new, bleak life 
of readjustment opened before them. 
There had been coynsels, Mary slipping 
into place as leader, their mother, grown 
suddenly old and helpless, a thing to 
be cared for and shielded. They rallied 
round her, talking gallantly of support- 
ing her, the homage they had paid at the 
shrine of her beauty changed to a pas- 
sionate pity. But her spirit was too 
broken, too bereft of energy, for heal- 
ing, and in six months had: shaken itself 
free. 

The return to America had been 
Mary’s idea; it was the land of opportu- 
nity, offering a market for their talents. 
That their parents had come from there 
gave them a vague claim upon it, but it 
was as strange to them as if none of its 
blood ran in their veins. They knew 
that they had relations in the country; 
their mother’s aunt, Mrs. Hamilton, had 
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a son in the South, and the scattered 
remnants of their father’s family lived 
in some Western State, the name of 
which they had forgotten. The Alex- 
ander Harmons, in their happy soli- 
darity, had neglected home ties, and the 
children saw these people as legendary 
characters far removed from them and 
their interests, strangers that they 
shrank from approaching. 

After the period of shaking down, 
they had started fairly well. A kindly 
lady, met on the steamer, had helped 
Mary to some pupils in music and 
languages, and the girl saw a future of 
growing chances. To settle Frank had 
been more difficult; with his foreign 
education, his polyglot accomplish- 
ments, he was too good for a small job 
and not good enough for a larger one. 
As he grew toward manhood, he had 
been a subject of concern to his par- 
ents; not bad—there was no evil in 
Frank—but indolent, pleasure-loving, 
unstable. “All Brunel” his mother 
had once flashed out at him in a mo- 
ment of angry disappointment. He had 
found work—translating for a publish- 
ing firm—and Mary had drawn a 
breath of relief. And then the breath 
had been cut short by the appearance of 
Gaynes. She had disliked him from 
the first, hated his intimacy with Frank, 
found herself deep in new worries, and 
had been marshaling her forces for a 
campaign against the doctor when 
Blatch had risen above the horizon. 

He had introduced himself by letter, 
explaining his intrusion by the fact that 
he had been a friend of her parents. 
She had had some trouble in connecting 
his name with any definite memory— 
had ransacked the past and finally had 
come upon an identifying recollection. 
At breakfast one morning, years ago 
in Milan, her father, from behind the 
paper, had announced that Jaspar 
Blatch was in Genoa en route to north- 
ern Africa. Her mother had shown 
little interest ; what made Mary remem- 
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ber it was some comments on the man’s 
strange rise to fortune. It was a 
romantic story. She had made her 
father tell it to her. It came back upon 
her in slowly emerging fragments. 

When she met Blatch, she was care- 
ful not to let him guess how completely 
he had passed out of her parents’ 
minds, for he seemed to remember them 
well, dwelt upon them in their bloom- 
ing heyday. She eventually evolved 
her own explanation. Her mother had 
had many suitors; it was one of the 
cherished family traditions that Har- 
mon had won her from a crowd of 
rivals, Blatch had been one of these, 
playing too negligible a part among the 
ardent throng to be remembered. 

The sound of the doorbell broke on 
her reverie. Visitors were rare, but 
several times Joe Adamson, Blatch’s 
secretary, had come with messages 
from his employer. Moved by this 
thought, she sprang up and went to a 
mirror between the windows. ‘There 
was a dusky color on her cheek bones, 
and her hands fluttered with arranging 
touches over her hair and white lawn 
collar. But it was not Adamson this 
time; it was Blatch, Lucia, the little 
Italian maid, flattening herself against 
the door to give him entrance. He had 
come to ask if Mary would drive with 
him. They would go along the river, 
which would be beautiful in its fresh 
greenery. 

He proffered the invitation humbly, 
as if he were asking a favor, looking at 
her in tentative question with bright, 
sad eyes. Mary put on her hat and 
snatched up her cloak. It was not the 
prospect of the drive that made her 
respond so eagerly, but the desire to 
lift from that curiously pathetic face its 
expression of wistful inquiry. 

For a space the flat was deserted save 
for Lucia, creaking about in the small 
kitchen. Then came Frank and Gaynes, 
the former making a good deal of noise, 
calling for his sister, brushing through 
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doorways in a hunt for her. Gaynes, a 
cigarette hanging from his lip, lounged 
about the little parlor, looking the place 
over with amused disparagement. He 
was several years older than Frank, 
handsome in a pale, Byronic style 
which he emphasized by wearing his 
black hair thrust carelessly back from 
his forehead and his cravat tied in a 
loose bow. He was very much at home 
here, as he was wherever he made a 
foothold, but he was careful to subdue 
his bold assertiveness when Mary was 
present. With her he was always re- 
spectful, toning down his nonchalance 
to the deference he felt was required 
of him. 

Frank came back from his search 
with the news that Mary had gone out 
driving with Mr. Blatch. He imparted 
the information in a tone of hushed 
jubilance. 

“And so the good work proceeds,” 
said Gaynes, 

Frank gave a chuckling laugh, a little 
shamefaced, like a child who is not 
quite sure that a laugh is the fitting re- 
sponse. The doctor answered him with 
a languid smile. 

“Isn’t it wonderful?” said the boy. 
“It’s the first real piece of luck we’ve 
had since we came hére.” 

“You can’t call it luck till he comes 
across with something definite.” 

“Oh, I don’t know.” Frank was un- 
willing to admit any cloud on the bright 
prospect. “I'd call it luck to have a 
man like Blatch take a fancy to you— 
and that’s what he’s done, to all of us. 
You can’t tell where it will iead to.” 

“I know where it would lead to if 
you played the game.” 

“Tf—if What else am I doing?” 
Frank’s voice rose in irritated depreca- 
tion. “You keep on saying that as if 
I were spoiling everything. I don’t 
know what you expect. I can’t make 





him give me money or offer to adopt me 
unless he wants to. 
“Money—who was talking of money ?” 


” 

















Gaynes moved to the window and 
flicked his cigarette ash on the sill. 
He had a slightly bored air of for- 
bearance, as of one who talks patiently 
with a willful child. “As for adoption, 
I couldn’t imagine a better punishment 
for a crime than being adopted by 
Blatch.” 

“Then what do you mean? You 
speak of playing a game. Well, it’s for 
something, isn’t it?” 

Gaynes turned from the window and 
looked into the boy’s face. This time 
his smile was. broader, tolerantly 
amused. 

“You've still got your European point 
of view—see what’s close by, see 
things small. Blatch has no heirs. 
What’s going to happen to his money? 
Left to institutions and orphans, I 
suppose. Well, you’re orphans, deserv- 
ing ones, too—the best intentions in the 
world and not a cent to carry them out 
with.” 

Frank glanced at his friend and then 
shifted his eyes with an uneasy frown, 
The subject not new to him. 
Gaynes had broached it before, and 
while an inner voice repudiated it, he 
assured himself that there was no harm 
in speculating. Also, he was ashamed 
to let Gaynes guess his scruples. Be- 
fore the doctor’s ruthless boldness, they 
looked girlish and silly. He envied the 
cold courage that could dare to en- 
visage such possibilities. He mumbled 
his answer, abashed, admitting 
weakness: 

“Maybe it is Europe. We’re not as— 
as—big in our ideas as you are here. 
It’s enough for me that Blatch has 
taken us on. I can’t see myself as his 
heir. It’s—it’s too like a fairy tale.” 

The doctor laughed, a rallying, good- 
humored note. 

“Try and do it. 


was 
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Good practice—and 


what’s wrong in it? See the thing 
sensibly. Why shouldn’t you have the 


money rather than a museum or a lot of 
scrubby-headed foundlings? You'd do 
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better with it, make it reach further. 
You’re a man of education and intel- 
ligence, and your sister, Miss Harmon, 
is cut out for a philanthropist. Can’t 
you see her making that money useful 
in the world?” 

The boy caught eagerly at this, his 
vexed brows smoothing. 

“Oh, yes, Mary. Mary would do 
wonders with it. She’s often said——” 

The other interrupted: 

“If he’d only ask you to Hinterland, 
you could do a lot with him there. He 
hasn’t said anything about it yet?” 

“Not a word—and they’ll be going 
soon. Adamson told me so one day 
when he was here.” He switched off 
to the secretary as a change of subject. 
“Adamson’s a fine chap, isn’t he?” 

Gaynes made no reply to this en- 
comium. His thoughts were traveling, 
rushing toward potentialities that might 
become realities at Hinterland, 

“Perhaps he'll ask Miss Ilarmon this 
afternoon. no reason why he 
shouldn’t. He has people. up there. 
I’ve seen it in the papers—house parties 
that stay for weeks. They say it’s a 
wonderful place—a big camp with 
everything, right in the heart of the 
wilderness.” His lost its brisk 
appreciation and softened into envious 
longing: “Gee, I wish I had your 
chance! I’d get there, and I’d have 
him eating out of my hand before I 
left.” 

Frank saw reprobation in the words 
and defended himself with flushed 
urgence: 

“But, Gaynes, I can’t hound him. I 
can’t ask him to ask me. In the first 
place, it’s not just a gentleman’s job, 
and in the second, he’s the kind that 
hates to be pushed, and he’d see through 
it, too. A rich man like that has had 
too many parasites hanging about not 
to be wise to their ways.” 

Gaynes, leaning against the window 
frame, looked musingly into the 
street. 


There’s 


voice 
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“Um,” he murmured. “The parasite 


ways aren’t the kind. It’s subtler 
methods.” He turned back to the boy, 
his face, with its thin, chiseled fineness, 
coolly composed. “If he should ask 
you, try and work me in—a friend, a 
sick man needing a holiday. One more 
won't matter to him. And I can be use- 
ful to you—I can help.” 

rank looked as if he did not relish 
the suggestion, 

“Perhaps I can. He’s very generous. 
Can’t you tell me the subtler methods ?” 

The other gave a light laugh. 

“No, they’re instinctive—can’t be 
taught. Try and work it. It'll be 
worth your while.” 

Frank said no more. His creed was 
to avoid all that was unpleasant, and to 
solicit an invitation to Hinterland for 
Gaynes was not to his taste. If they 
were invited and Gaynes should be in- 
cluded, it would be very delightful, for 
Frank, albeit restive under the doctor’s 
authoritative guidance, still thought 
him the most brilliant and dashing of 
men. 

A door slammed, a light step came 
up the passage, and Lottie appeared. 
She had been out shopping, ranging up 
and down Sixth Avenue for a pair of 
silk gloves. It had taken the best part 
of the afternoon, many shops had been 
visited, gloves priced, fingered, and re- 
linquished on the chance of a better 
bargain. On the stairs, she had not 
been able to resist opening the package 
and now held the gloves loose in her 
hand, a possession to eye critically and 
touch with appreciation. She looked 
very young, the ingénue of the foreign 
family, her blond hair tied at the nape 
of her neck with a black ribbon, the 
curly ends like shavings of gold. 

At the sight of Gaynes, she stopped 
on the threshold, a sudden film of pink 
coloring her face. 

“Oh!” she said, and, dropping her 
eyes to the gloves, which had suddenly 
lost their importance, murmured in em- 
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barrassment, “I’ve been out on Sixth 
Avenue—up and down—buying gloves. 
It takes hours. Everything’s so expen- 
sive.” 

Frank suggested a cooling drink, and 
they moved into the dining room, Lottie 
withdrawing to help Lucia make some 
lemonade. The small room, its one 
window facing a brick wall, was dimly 
lit, the brightness from the parlor 
slanting across its waxed floor, striking 
gleams from the china and silver on 
the sideboard. Presently the girl came 
back carrying a tray with glasses and a 
beaded pitcher of lemonade. She set 
it down on the table and, breathing 
quickly as if she had been hurried, 
dropped into a chair. Gaynes swept the 
room with an idly roving glance which 
moved to her face, lingered there an 
instant, then passed on. The flush that 
had colored it at the sight of him had 
concentrated in two rosy patches on 
her cheeks; against the black edges of 
her blouse, her neck was as white as 
curds. 

Frank found the brew unsatisfactory. 
She had been stingy with the lemons, 
and it ought to have some strawberries 
—a few; they looked pretty and gave a 
taste. He would doctor it himself, and 
he took the pitcher and went back to 
the kitchen. As he passed through the 
doorway, a curious, waiting stillness fell 
on the two at the table, the girl sitting 
erect staring before her as if hypno- 
tized, the doctor with an intent sidelong 
eye on the entrance to the hall. Frank’s 
footsteps sounded unnaturally loud, 
thump, thump, on the strained quiet. 
The doctor moved, leaned forward, and 
laid his hand on hers, ice cold and 
trembling. 

“Dearest!” he whispered. 

She quivered at the touch and made 
an effort to draw the hand away. 

“Don’t—don’t!” she breathed, alive 
now in every fiber, raising her eyes to 
his, then dropping them, shrinking be- 
fore his glance that alarmed and en- 

















thralled her. “Don’t please! If Frank 
should hear!” 

“But he can’t. He’s in the kitchen. 
Silly little darling, always so full of 
fears! You’re like a wild bird that 
can’t be caught. Don’t draw away from 
me as if you don’t like me.” 

He edged his chair closer, and she 
cowered back against the arm of hers, 
through the mask of her scared child’s 
face the woman showing, rising to meet 
the call of life. 

“T don’t, | don’t—but, oh, Mel, if any 
of them should find out! If Mary 
should ” She stopped, choked, a 
small, fragile body shaken by new and 
devastating emotions. 

“Mary won't know—not yet, any- 
how. Some day, of course, we'll tell 
her, when I get that position I spoke 
of,” 

“Yes, some day,” she murmured. 

It was a day that 
loomed so darkly in her 
thought that she could 
not contemplate it, a day 
of defiance, of her will 
opposed to Mary’s. | 
Gaynes saw the trouble 
in her face and leaned |) iy 
nearer, whisper- Se 
ing, weaving 
the spell: 
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“What does it matter to us if she 
should object? Isn't it our affair? 
What’s wrong about being engaged, 
Lottie dear, when we love one another, 
truly love one another as we do—we 
do!” 

He reached out and gathered her into 
his arms, feeling her fluttering reluc- 
tance melt into acquiescence. But her 
lips still gave out their feeble protests, 
small sounds of remonstrance. 


























Lottie, dropped on a vel- 


vet settee, followed him 


with guarded glances. 
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“No—please, Mel, you mustn’t!” 

Then she ceased and rested quiet 
against his heart. He rubbed his cheek 
on hers and, bending,. brushed his lips 
against the roseleaf skin, tracing a pat- 
tern of kisses over its resilient softness. 

Frank’s step sounded in the hall and 
they sprang back to consciousness and 
deception. Gaynes began to talk about 
a samovar on the sideboard, his voice 
slightly raised, his eyes on her downbent 
face, compelling and cold. 

When they returned to the parlor, 
she sat on the sofa, trying on her gloves. 
She pressed them on her hands, study- 
ing the effect with a fond approval. 
Frank, looking out of the window, sud- 
denly called: 

“Oh, I say—come quick! 
Mary returning in state.” 

They all ran, Lottie with a squeal and 
a slide along the floor, her hands upheld 
to keep the new gloves from contami- 
nating contact. Crowded into the win- 
dow, they looked down on the motor 
gliding luxurious to the curb. They 
gloated on it—its glossy finish, its un- 
marred, flawless splendor, the liveries 
of the two men, immovable as automa- 
tons on the front seat. Wayfarers drew 
up to look; small boys ran and stood en- 
tranced before the hooded secrets of the 
engine. 

“What a car!” breathed Frank, and 
then fell silent, absorbed in the spec- 
tacle of Mary saying good-by. 

They were facing the door in an ex- 
pectant group when she entered. She 
looked gay and alert, enthusiastic de- 
scriptions on her lips. Then she saw 
Gaynes, and her face fell. 

“Did he ask you to Hinterland?” shot 
out Frank. 

“No, he asked us to tea on Tuesday.” 
She took off her hat and threw it on 
the sofa. She was intensely annoyed 
by Gaynes’ presence, by the check to 
her high spirits, but especially by the 
fact that she had to add more to the in- 
vitation. She gave it out with a grudg- 
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“He 


ing slowness: 
Gaynes, too.” 


asked Doctor 


CHAPTER IV. 

For some days after his interview 
with Denby, Adamson saw little of his 
employer, Blatch, preparatory to the 
summer move to Hinterland, was oc- 
cupied with business affairs, and also 
was making one of his occasional in- 
cursions into the social world he de- 
spised and yet did not entirely neglect. 
It was not till Monday evening that the 
young man found an opportunity to 
disclose what he had discovered about 
Melville Gaynes. 

This opportunity came at the end of 
dinner, when, the servants withdrawn, 
it was Blatch’s custom to linger over his 
coffee and discuss matters ’of mutual in- 
terest with his secretary. The two men 
sat opposite one another at a table 
divested of its cloth in the English 
fashion, its polished mahogany surface 
gleaming with reflections like dark ice. 
Irom the tapestried wall, sconces dif- 
fused pale auras that lay in patches on 
the woven fabric. The room, vast and 
high, receded in darkling indistinctness, 
night hovering in its corners, circling its 
central brightness with an encroaching, 
cloudy rim. Under a yellow gush of 
candlelight, the table looked like a boat 
freighted with a sparkling cargo, float- 
ing between shadowy shores. 

Adamson said his say, uncomfortable 
in the doing, his glance steady on the 
face opposite. It was, as ever, unre- 
vealing. Blatch, looking withered and 
shrunken as a mummy in the Italian 
chair that rose in golden whorls over 
his head, listened with expressionless 
attention. He liked to put in his coffee 
a spoonful of brandy in which a lump 
of sugar had been burned. He always 
did this himself, and as Adamson 


spoke, he was occupied with it, his 
hands, the veins showing like waxed 
cords, delicately balancing the spoon 
and setting the match to the brandy. 














“And what, my dear boy, if I may 
venture to ask, induced you to take 
this trouble—to go so far as to inves- 
tigate the character of the young man?” 

Adamson’s uneasiness increased. He 
could read nothing from Blatch’s face, 
yet he knew from past experience that 
no one more resented interference or 
meddling. Steeled against what might 
be coming, he spoke with a boyish em- 
barrassment : 

“Well, I took it because of you. I 
didn’t suppose you’d thought much 
about him—just taken him on trust as 
a friend of Frank Harmon’s. And I 
didn’t like him—felt from the start 
there was something wrong about him. 
He could try to butt in here and be a 
nuisance—might have to be kicked out.” 

Blatch, watching the sapphire flame 
flickering on the sugar, smiled. 

“A kindly intention, as yours always 
are. You have my thanks for it. I'll 
lay your warning to heart.” He 
paused; then said: “Look at the color 
of that flame. It’s as pure as the blue 
in the rainbow.” 

Adamson, greatly relieved, heaved a 
deep breath, upon which a_ vague 
“beautiful” was ejected, 

Blatch continued to watch the flame 
with a rapt intentness. 

“There are only a few perfect blues 
—the sky, some flowers, water in cer- 
tain lights, and these little tongues of 
fire.’ The flame, as if called to a last 
energy by the words, shot up, trembled 
in transparent beauty, and died. Blatch 
poured the burned brandy into his cup. 
“Do you think Frank Harmon knows 
what this man really is?” 

The question gave Adamson the op- 
portunity he wanted—to show the Har- 
mon children ignorant of Gaynes’ char- 
acter. 

“No, not for a moment. He’s only a 
boy, and he’s strange to the country and 
its people.” 

“Boys such as he, brought up in Eu- 
rope, an older, more exotic civilization, 
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are often more sophisticated than one 
would guess.” 

“Not this boy. I’ve talked to him 
several times. He’s nothing more than 
a kid, a stupid kid in many ways. 
Gaynes has dazzled him.” 

“But Miss Harmon—she’s older, and 
women have keener instincts in such 
matters. I don’t think you could call 
her stupid.” 

Adamson’s color deepened. There 
was a suppressed urgence in his voice: 

“Of course no one could. But a girl 
like that, of that character, doesn’t see 
such things. She doesn’t like Gaynes— 
she’s hinted it more than once—but she 
couldn’t guess what he really is because 
she’s too fine. Women of her kind 
don’t suspect—not because  they’re 
stupid, but because there’s too much 
goodness in them to see evil.” 

“Yes, yes,” the other nodded, staring 
at the table, as if pondering the young 
man’s words. “No doubt that’s the case 
—too highminded to understand such a 
person as our friend the doctor. You 
evidently have formed a very flattering 
opinion of her?” 

The question, in its sudden direct- 
ness, upset Adamson’s composure. To 
hide his confusion, he reached for the 
box of cigarettes on the side of the 
table. His fingers, feeling among 
them, were clumsy; his hand, stretched 
for the silver alcohol lamp, was un- 
steady. As he bent to the flame, the 
cigarette between his lips, Blatch shot 
a glance at him, piercingly sharp and 
sly. 

The tip caught, bloomed into a fiery 
glow. Adamson took a deep inhala- 
tion, blew out a long thread of smoke, 
and said: 

“T certainly have, Mr. Blatch. She 
seems to me a very unusual person.” 

He would like to have said more, to 
have broken out into praise of her, but 
it was too soon. He did not know 
what she felt, did not want to declare 
himself as a suitor for Mary Harmon 
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till he was surer of his ground. 
Through the cigarette smoke, he looked 
at Blatch and saw him sipping his 
coffee, over the cup’s rim his somber, 
animal eyes fixed on space. Then the 
cup came to rest on the saucer with a 
clear tinkle, and silence fell. 

Silences were habitual between them. 
In the four years of Adamson’s res- 
idence, he had become so used to them 
that they passed unnoticed, filled with 
his thoughts. This one, however, con- 
tained an element of constraint, roused 
in the young man a vague unease, as if 
its veil lay, deceptively quiet, over trou- 
bled currents. He found himself dis- 
turbed by the thin, smothered noises 
from the street; he cleared his throat, 
and the sound ripped the stillness with 
a jagged tear. He wanted to start out, 
gayly and debonairly, on a new subject, 
and could think of nothing to say, his 
brain numbed, his thoughts scattered. 
Blatch suddenly pushed back his chair 
and rose, breaking the spell. With one 
hand on the table, he surveyed his com- 
panion over the candle shades, slightly 
smiling, suave and benign. 

“My dear boy, I thank you again for 
your efforts in my behalf. Through 
them and other favors—I recognize you 
less as a secretary than a friend. In 
my time I’ve collected a good many 
things—beautiful and rare—but not 
friends, as you know. I'll you 
good night.” 

Adamson spent the rest of the eve- 
ning in the library trying to work, but 
pausing at intervals to think over these 
words. They intrigued him, for he had 
never before been addressed by Blatch 
in this manner—thanked, commended 
on occasion, but never so frankly of- 
fered the hand of fellowship. Were the 
Harmon children, with the memories 
they had evoked, melting the shell of 
Blatch’s bitterness, or was he growing 
old, breaking up, his steely fiber dis- 
integrating to a softness that was de- 
cay? 


wish 
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Adamson’s suite was at the back of 
the house and, walking down the pas- 
sage to it, he passed the sitting room 
where Blatch generally spent his eve- 
nings alone. The door was open, and 
the young man had a glimpse, vivid as 
a picture, of his employer sitting by a 
shaded lamp playing solitaire. A flood 
of light lay over the table and along the 
top of his head, turning the smooth gray 
hair to a silvery crest. He was not 
looking at the cards, but, with his 
small, knotty hands outspread on the 
table edge, was staring into the shadows 
of the room. Slightly hunched, his 
fingers separated like claws, his head 
sunk into his collar, he had a look of 
tranced, breathless brooding. 

Adamson passed on, carrying the im- 
pression on his inner vision like a photo- 
graph, conscious that the man, in his 
huddled pose with his ruminant stare, 


looked like some animal, some _ half- 
human animal—for the moment he 
could not think which one it was. 


Then it came to hin—a monkey. He 
had noticed the resemblance before, but 
never so clearly—the wrinkled fore- 
head, the bright, wistful eyes, the in- 
tent expression, which was at once 
melancholy and malign. 

Near his own door, he encountered 
Tom issuing from Blatch’s bedroom. 
Tom was an old man, nearly seventy, 
tall and large-boned, round-shouldered 
now, his once sandy hair streaked with 
white. Years in the employment of a 
master he served with the devotion of 
the antique world had _ transformed 
him from the rough-and-ready Irishman 
into the quietly efficient, unobtrusively 
competent head of the household. His 
manner was impersonally respectful, 
subdued to a mild deference, matching 
the invariable secretive stolidity of his 
face. This had a bleached look, the 


skin’s pallor accentuated by large brown 
freckles, the lips, cracked and dry, clos- 
ing with difficulty over prominent teeth, 
It seemed as if all color and individ- 
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uality had been trained out of him by a 
quarter century with Blatch, but every 
one in the house knew him as a power. 
Adamson had long ago discovered that 
there was fire and humor under his dry 
crust, and had come to recognize an 
element of nobility in the silent old 
servant. 

At sight of the young man, he stopped 
and spoke in a low voice: 

“Did you see himself as you passed ?” 

“Yes, but not to speak to. I just 
went by.” 

“He was playin’ solitaire, maybe?” 

“Yes, that’s what he was doing—at 
least he had the cards laid out.” 

Tom nodded, dropping his eyes to the 
floor, where they rested in a vaguely 
troubled stare. 

“He’s been at it again lately, every 
evening, far into the night. He hasn't 
done that now for years.” 

Adamson saw that the old man was 
worried and wondered at solitaire being 
a cause for disturbance. 

“Why shouldn’t he play it? Do you 
mean it indicates something—that he’s 
upset in any way?” 

Tom raised his eyes, slowly drawing 
his long upper lip over his teeth. 

“\Vhen you say ‘upset,’ you’ve got the 
right word. When he’s easy, jogging 
along comfortable, he doesn’t want the 
cards; he reads.” 

“Then he isn’t easy ?” 

The old man turned toward him with 
a sudden movement. 

“Mr. Adamson, he hasn’t been easy 
since the Harmon children came. 
They’ve what you might call churned 
him up; he’s done things he hasn’t done 
for twenty-five years. It’s the past, sir. 
They’ve brought it back to his mind. I 
wish they’d stayed where they were.” 

Adamson couldn’t second this; the 
world had changed its face for him 
since the Harmon children had come. 
He thought Tom might be getting 
crotchety, objecting to any change in 
the smooth routine. 
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“Don’t you think, in the end, it may be 
a good thing—give him an interest that 
he needs?” 

“That might be a good thing, but they 
won't give it to him. It’s memories 
they bring, Mr. Adamson, and that’s 
bad for him. He’s not himself, sir; 
he’s changed. This solitaire! Years 
ago, when we started on the travels, 
he’d play it for hours, all night—in the 
ship’s cabin, by the fire with the wild 
beasts roarin’ round us in the jungle. 
He couldn’t fix his mind on anything 
then ; he can’t fix it now.” 

There was a moment’s silence, broken 
by Adamson: 

“T wouldn’t worry about it, Tom. 
We'll be going to Hinterland soon. 
That always puts him in good shape.” 

“Yes, and maybe it'll pass. God 
knows I hope so! I hate to see it. It 
brings back days I hate to remember.” 

“Of course it'll pass; it’s only a 
phase. He'll get used to the Harmons 
and then forget—take them as an 
amusement which will be an excellent 
thing for him.” 

“It would, sir, the best thing.” He 
made a move to go, then looked at 
Adamson in hesitating question. “It’s 
not my business to bother you, sir, but 
the young people coming so strange and 
unexpected took me like a shock. I’d 
never have told you if it hadn’t been for 
that, but I was knocked out with the 
surprise of it. I’m not so young as I 
was, and for the time that’s left me, I’ve 
got to take care of himself the way I’ve 
done for twenty-five years.” 

Adamson smiled, though his heart 
was touched. 

“You did just right, Tom. We’re 
partners in the same enterprise—taking 
care of himself. If you’re anxious 
about anything, come to me and we'll 
talk it over. But I’m not looking for 
any trouble and don’t you. It was 
bound to give him a jar for a while, but 
when you get to Hinterland, you'll see 
he'll calm down. Good night.” 
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He had loosened 
her hold and tip- 
toed to the tent 
door. Blatch’s fig- 
ure, the back to- 
ward him, was 


moving slowly 
away toward the 


house. > 


CHAPTER V. 

Though no one but the Harmons 
and Gaynes had been invited to the tea 
party, the house was flower-decked as 
for a festival. Such entertainment as 
Blatch had offered them had always 
been enhanced with these ceremonial 
touches, as if to pay the last fine com- 
pliment to their humble state. His man- 
ner added to the impression. While he 
was wont to meet hts own world with a 
disconcerting hauteur, to the Harmons 
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he was all gentle courtesy, so frankly 
glad to see them, so devoid of for- 
mality, that recalled what 
Tom had said of his once being genial 
and jolly. The warmth of his wel- 
come extended even to Gaynes, who, 
thus encouraged, lost his cautious def- 
erence and became almost swagger- 
ing. 

There was no swagger about the 
Harmons. In the hushed, splendid 


Adamson 


setting they moved gingerly, looking 




















small and shabby in their rusty black, 
Lottie and Frank showed a tendency to 
cling together, listening respectfully to 
their host’s remarks. They never could 
feel at home with him or in the place, 
and they found it exceedingly irksome 
to award him the attention they would 
like to have given to their surround- 
ings. 

Mary alone was herself, unshaken in 
some innate stability of poise, which 
made her always. sure, always un- 
abashed. Adamson, watching her, 
thought she moved in a plane above the 
material, maintained her being in the 
clear heights of spirit. Wherever she 
was, she would harmonize, because she 
had no disturbing sense of self. She 
was as serenely simple among the rich 
man’s grandeurs as in her own apart- 
ment, her manner to Blatch as free 
from self-consciousness as it was to the 
little maid Lucia. 

“It’s only soul that’s real to her,” the 
lover thought. “She doesn’t see bod- 
ies.” 

After a wandering tour at Blatch’s 
heels, pausing in solemn groups to listen 
to him as if he were the custodian of a 
museum, they passed into the picture 
gallery. Adamson had hoped here to 
have a word with Mary, but Blatch 
took her under his wing, drawing her 
away to halt before his favorite pic- 
tures. The secretary found himself 
with Lottie and Frank on his hands, 
Gaynes moving about studying the can- 
vases with the air of a connoisseur. 

Lottie, dropped on a velvet settee, fol- 
lowed him with guarded glances. She 
thought he had comported himself gal- 
lantly, had noted with a proprietor’s 
approval his debonair assurance. She 
wished that the others would go and 
that he and she could have a jolly time 
here alone, commenting on the pictures, 
giggling together. When Adamson ad- 
dressed her, she moved her eyes with a 
startled quickness and gave a vacant 
smile, then remembered her feet im 
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their low-heeled pumps and _ cotton 
stockings and tucked them under the 
settee. 

Blatch and Mary had stopped before 
a picture, hot with sun and color. It 
was his Fortuny, and they fell into talk 
of Spain, where the Harmons had lived 
for some years. She grew animated, 
her memories flashing back to brilliant 
days under such cobalt skies among such 
leathern, sun-browned hills, in antique, 
high-walled towns. He had never be- 
fore heard her speak in this way, reveal 
her response to the beauty that was all 
he now loved, and he listened nodding 
in surprised approval. 

“You and I ought to be good friends,” 
he said. ‘We worship the same gods. 
We have a higher vision than the mass 
—have eyes where it is blind.” 

Her glance met his with a flash. 

“Isn't it strange? It makes you feel 
so solitary sometimes. You see things 
that are lovely and wonderful and you 
want to share your thrill with some one, 
and there’s no one who cares or under- 
stands.” 

“Have you been solitary?” 

She gave a little deprecating shrug. 

“Oh, not really. I only meant in that 
way—people not liking what you do. 
After a while, you keep your thrills to 
yourself,” 

“Those among whom you’ve lived 
have not thrilled with you?” 

It was a question, and as a question, 
it contained no criticism of the dead. 

Sut she was discomfited in finding an 
answer that would explain and not 
draw any slightest shade of perfection 
from those whose memories were 
sacred. 

“T can’t say that, but my people were 
so occupied ; there were so many prac- 
tical matters always coming up. And 


my parents were so engrossed in each 
other—and in us—that they had no time 
and no enthusiasm for anything else. 
They responded to beauty that way— 
the best way.” 
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There was a slight pause. Then he 
said musingly : 

“You're not like them.” 

“Oh, not at all,’ she answered in 
quick negation. “They were both so 
handsome. You know. You saw them 
when they were young.” 

“T didn’t mean in looks alone. I 
meant in character.” 

She lifted her chin and eyed him, al- 
most saucily, in smiling challenge. She 
was not in the least afraid of him, had 
felt at ease from their first meeting, 
knew none of the timidities of Frank 
and Lottie. It was as if he and she 
shared some mutual bond of kind and 
comprehension, deep calling unto deep. 

“How can you tell about my char- 
acter? You’ve only known me since 
April.” 

“My dear young lady, I’m an old man 
and I’ve spent my life observing, stand- 
ing back from the procession looking 
on. It’s sharpened my faculties, made 
them very keen. No, you’re not like 
either of them. Now the younger ones 
—Lottie and Frank—are. 
your mother.” 

She nodded ; it was true, beyond con- 
testing. But why, if it were, should 
she feel a slight cloud obscure the 
moment’s brightness? There was 
surely nothing in the words to suggest 
it—it must be her own imagining—but 
nevertheless it seemed to her that there 
was a faint, veiled hint of disparage- 
ment in his tone. She looked up, met 
his melancholy, considering eyes—and 
remembered. If he had been an unsuc- 
cessful suitor, there might still be a 
residue of bitterness left. 

They gathered in the library for tea, 
Blatch asking Mary to officiate at the 
table where the urn and service were 
set. As she took her place, the others 
stood about, their talk lively and gay, 
the early embarrassment gone. Blatch 


They’re like 


was in high spirits, rallying Lottie on 
her rosy looks, encouraging Frank to a 
boyish expansiveness. They grew al- 


most noisy, Gaynes coming to the 
fore with a loud laugh, his swagger 
emphasized. Adamson wondered at 
Blatch; he had seen him wither with 
a glance a far less assertive guest. 

Thinking over it afterward, Adam- 
son decided that Blatch, with the great 
surprise in his mind, had directed the 
conversation. At any rate, it gravi- 
tated to summer vacations and a picture 
of the heated term in New York. The 
Harmons had listened in open amaze- 
ment when Blatch had sprung the sur- 
prise—an invitation to Hinterland for 
July and August. 

There was a breath-held moment, a 
pause while they grasped it, then 
thanks, gratitude, acceptance. Frank 
was effusive; Lottie stammered in- 
articulate, like a child stricken to stut- 
tering delight by an unexpected toy. 
Adamson saw Mary, her cup upheld 
on its way to her lips, transfixed in 
wonder. She had not looked for it, but 
Frank’s manner, with its over-emphasis, 
told Adamson that the boy had; the 
light of a goal achieved was in his face. 
And then came the anticlimax, the cop- 
ing stone that fell on the young man’s 
contentment like a brick on a flower— 
Gaynes was included, Gaynes must 
come, too. 

\damson had an instant impression 
of them like people in a tableau— 
Blatch’s look bent gracious on the doc- 
tor; the triumphant flash of [rank’s 
glance as it sought his friend; Lottie, 
very still, gazing at the floor; Mary 
putting her cup down, pushing it into 
place on the tray, moving the china with 
careful fingers, her face hardened as 
if a frosty breath had congealed its 
tissues. 

Adamson had to fight to control his 
angry amazement, drew back from 
them, unable to trust his voice. A con- 
fused racing of resolutions ran through 
his head—the desperate resort of ex- 
postulation when he got Blatch alone, 
an excuse invented to cancel the in- 

















He tried to think of some- 


vitation. 
thing, staring into the flower-filled fire- 
place, hearing Blatch behind him de- 
scribing Hinterland—its wild isolation, 
the great log house he called his camp, 
the long trip into the silences of the 


North. Their questions crowded in, 
eager, interspersed with comments. 
They would follow their host; he 


wanted to be there to welcome them. 
Then came advices about clothes, about 
luggage; he would send them some 
light trunks which could be carried in 
the canoes; transportation would be 
given them with full directions, It was 
all to be done en prince. 

They left in the mellow end of the 
afternoon, the motor waiting at the 
curb to take them home. Their fare- 
wells dropped gay on the soft air, a 
lingering trail of happy phrases, Blatch 


answering from the doorway. They 
could hardly wait till the car had 
started to let their bottled ecstasies 


break out. Mindful of the men on the 
front seat, they leaned together, their 
heads close, low-toned sentences cross- 
ing like the play of swords. Lottie 
curled an arm inside Mary’s, squeezing 
up against her, babbling about clothes, 
and Frank, his neck craned out of his 
collar, clawed at her knee. If she was 
not equally exhilarated, they didn’t 
care. She mightn’t like Gaynes’ being 
included—and that was what made her 
so glum; the only fact they saw was 
that the great hope had _fructitied. 
They were going! They were launched 
on an adventure of which this passage 
in the motor, bearing them forward 
with a rich, luxurious smoothness, was 
as a prelude, the beginning of a prog- 
ress that was to lead on to ever-aug- 
menting delights. 

Blatch came back from the doorway 
to find Adamson in the library. The 
young man, with time to consider, had 
realized that any protest was as much 
as his position was worth, but his face 
showed a gloomy abstraction. If his 
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employer noticed it, he gave no sign, 
pausing at the chimneypiece to look at 
an orchid upheld in a slender vial of 
iridescent glass. Its blossoms hung 
in a delicate cluster, speckled and pat- 
terned, like a group of evilly beautiful 
winged creatures come to rest on the 
branch. 

He murmured an admiring phrase, 
touched the blooms with a caressing 
finger, and said: 

“Well, that part of the summer pro- 
gram is satisfactorily arranged. You 
will see about their tickets, please, and 
give them full instructions.” 

He took a chair and, drawing it near 
the hearth, dropped into it, his eyes 
moving over the banked gray-blue 
hydrangeas that filled the fireplace. 
Further directions for the trip occupied 
him for some minutes. He went over 
it in detail, thought of small comforts. 
The journey was always made as 
smooth for his guests as the country 
traversed would permit, and it was evi- 
dent that he wanted the Harmon chil- 
dren to do it as luxuriously as thought 
and money could devise. 

The instructions being long, Adam- 
son sat at the desk jotting down notes. 
When he had finished, he looked up for 
more orders. There was a pause before 
Blatch spoke: 

“You no doubt wonder at my invita- 
tion to the doctor?” 

Adamson was surprised. It was not 
Blatch’s custom to call attention to his 
perverse actions. The chance was pro- 
pitious, and the young man answered: 

“T certainly was, after what I told 
you.” 

“Tf you hadn’t told me, I probably 
wouldn’t have asked him. But fore- 
warned is forearmed. Knowing what 
I do, there need be no apprehensions 
about Doctor Gaynes. And why should 
there be any? Possibly a touch of free, 


open-air life, a closer contact with na- 
ture, may have a beneficial effect upon 
He looks too city-bred. 


him. 


Health 
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and morals have an intimate connec- 
tion.” 

“Undoubtedly,” said the young man 
dryly. ‘But, nevertheless, I’m sorry 
your altruism went so far.” 

Blatch turned from his contempla- 
tion of the hydrangeas. He was smil- 
ing, and the smile deepened his wrin- 
kles, made his face look like a grinning 
gnome’s in a grotesque carving. 

“Not all altruism, my dear Adam- 
son; you give me too much credit. / 
figure in it. This young man’s a doctor 
and, I should say, by no means a fool. 
Couple that with something you know 
of me.” He touched himself lightly on 
the chest. “My heart—a troublesome 
organ. Two summers ago, you may 
remember an attack I had and a twenty- 
four-hours wait while Gabriel went to 
Norcross for.a doctor.” 

Adamson remembered well. It had 
been a grisly experience; he and Tom 
had thought Blatch dying. 

“T told you afterward, Mr. Blatch, 
that it would be wisdom to have a doc- 
tor at Hinterland. 
cided to take one. 


I’m glad you’ve de- 

But why Gaynes? 
There are numberless men of expe- 
rience and ability who would have 
jumped at the chance.” 

The other shrugged. 

“Yes, and that’s the kind I hate—im- 
portant, watchful, full of restraints and 
warnings. I couldn’t stand it; I must 
be king in my own castle. Gaynes suits 
me better. I can keep him in his place.” 

Adamson made no answer. He knew 
the futility of argument and, smother- 
ing a sigh, took up the practical matter 
of their own departure. 

“T’d better see about the rest of the 
transportation to-morrow. As I under- 
stand it, we go on Saturday, the serv- 
ants on Thursday or Friday.” 

“Thursday, I’ve told Tom. 
on Saturday.” 

The accented pronoun struck the 
young man’s ear, and he looked up. 
Blatch had turned again to the fireplace, 


T leave 


his shoulders hunched, his head drooped 
forward. 

“When do I go?” Adamson asked. 
“In advance with the household?” 

“You don’t go at all.” 

Amazed, Adamson stared at the mo- 
tionless, unrevealing back: 

“Don’t go! You mean remain here 
in town?” 

Blatch gave a stifled sigh as if the 
subject wearied him. Then, his pose 
unchanged, he said quietly: 

“I’ve decided to dispense with your 
services. I don’t need a secretary.” 

The young man rose, unbelieving. 
He never, in his darkest imaginings, had 
foreseen such a possibility. The words 
fell from his lips in the stammered 
phrases of bewilderment: 

*But—but—I don’t understand, sir. 
You’ve never suggested such a thing. 
What’s the reason? Have I—er—done 
—have I neglected anything—made any 
mistakes ? 


Have I-—— 
The other interrupted him with an 

irritated gesture: 

“Of course not, ny dear boy, noth 


g of that kind. 


in No necessity to go 


into it. It’s as I say—I don’t need 


secretary. 


My man of business and 
myself—— I want nothing more.” 
Adamson was staggered. Anger at 
so sudden and sweeping a dismissal was 
overwhelmed by astonishment. 

“You do need me,” he blurted out. 
“You can’t get on without some one to 
do my work.” 

Blatch turned with a catlike sudden- 
ness, a flash of fierce authority in his 
eyes. 

“Leave that to me. I know what I 
need and I’m going to get it.’ The 
flash subsided as quickly as it had come. 
He settled himself more comfortably, 
hitching his chair toward the young 
man, his face charged with a kindliness 
so different from its expression of a 
moment before that Adamson could not 
believe he had seen aright. “For some 


time I’ve been contemplating this move. 
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It’s for your sake. You're too good to 
waste on such work as this; you must 
find a wider field, match your energies 
with your peers. You're shriveling 
here in this dead backwater, with the 
great current of life sweeping by. I do 
a wrong to keep you. I'll help you to 
your proper place, be the lever that 
pushes you upward. But you must get 
there—you must go.” 

He rose, turning to look again at the 
orchid, his glance lingering on its fan- 
tastic petals as if reluctant to leave 
them. 

“Mr. Blatch,” said Adamson, “if this 
is your reason, I have the right to put 
in my objection to it. Suppose I find 
it to my liking, to my interest, to re- 
main here with you. Suppose, for the 
sake of certain advantages I get here, I 
am willing to forego those greater 
chances. And that’s my position. Con- 
sidering which, isn’t it better for both 
of us to let things stay as they are?” 

Blatch moved to the doorway. He 
paused there, thought a moment, then 
answered : 

“No. I came to this decision some 
time ago, and I’m resolved to abide by 
it. Your term of employment will ex- 
pire when | leave. During the rest of 
the summer—till October—your salary 
will be paid. Employ that time in de- 
ciding what line you want to follow. 
Any influence that I may have, any 
assistance that I can offer, will be yours 
to the fullest measure of my gift. But 
I want no more reference to the subject 
of your going, no talk, no arguments. 
The matter is closed between us.” 


CHAPTER VI. 

A few days later, Adamson called on 
Mary Harmon. He brought with him 
the tickets for the trip and the complete 
directions—a first night in Toronto, a 
second in the lumber town of Norcross, 
from there to St. Hilaire, the frontier 
settlement whence the last lap of the 
journey was made by water. Their 
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guides and canoes would be waiting. If 
the weather was inclement, they were to 
stay over till it cleared. There was a 
wretched little hostelry in St. Hilaire 
where LBlatch kept a suite of rooms for 
such contingencies. It was all very full 
and explicit; Adamson had typed it 
from his notes. 

He had made an appointment and 
found Mary awaiting him in the parlor, 
shorn of its intimate belongings, as a 
tenant had been found for the flat. It 
was late afternoon, and she was alone, 
sewing by the front window. He 
thought she looked tired and smaller 
than ever, a slip of a woman, her body, 
against the support of the chair, slim 
and limp as a piece of dark drapery 
thrown across it. 

He explained his errand, and she lis- 
tened, now and then murmuring an ap- 
preciation of Blatch’s thoughtfulness. 
Then he gave her the page of typewrit- 
ing, and she conned it over, her head 
bent. Adamson’s eyes touched her 
profile and slid to her hand, brown 
against the white paper. It looked 
like a child’s, the fingers pointed and 
delicate. He thought of taking it, hold- 
ing it between his, pressing his lips to it. 
She asked a question, and he heard his 
voice husky, stirred, and shifted his 
glance to the floor. Now, with his 
position gone, he was more than ever 
pledged to silence. It was not the 
man’s role to speak till he could provide 
for the woman he wanted. 

But there was other matters on his 
mind that he had to tell her. She must 
know something of the doctor; not all 
—it was too ugly a story for such ears— 
but sufficient to put her on her guard 
and to on to Frank. He was 
thinking how to begin when she 
dropped the paper to her lap and said: 

“It’s perfectly wonderful, every de- 
tail thought out. Mr. Blatch is like a 
genie in ‘The Arabian Nights.’ There’s 
just one thing I wish he hadn’t done— 
asked Dr. Gaynes,” 
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So he told her—a sketchy outline, but 
enough to make her understand. She 
listened with frowning brows and as he 
concluded said: 

“Thanks for telling me. I felt it with- 
out anything definite to go on—some- 
thing about his manner, something 
false. It’s been hard for us, this coming 
into a new country with everything so 
different. Hard for the younger ones, 
I mean. They want companions and 
they don’t know how to choose them.” 

It was evident that the news had dis- 

















Her peals of laughter were cut short by the voice of 


Blatch, furious, unrecognizable. 


stream of French at the half-breed, his face contorted 7 ‘ FF 
with rage, the paddle raised in his hand. 


He poured forth a 


turbed her, and he hated to see it, to 
think of her, and her unfriended igno- 
rance, having to cope with such prob- 
lems. He would like to have taken her 
then and there into his arms, bound and 
girdled her with their protection, put 
the bulwark of his body between her 
and every trouble. Instead, he had to 
sit where he was, talking like an elderly 
acquaintance, guarding even his glances. 

“I’ve told you,” he said, “because I 
felt you had to know. Gaynes oughtn’t 
to come here or be the companion of 
your brother.” 

“No—no—of course not. I’ve spoken 
to Frank about him several times. But 
he laughs at me—says I don’t under- 
stand men. He’s so young, Frank, only 
a child, and he thinks Doctor Gaynes 
is so brilliant and——” _ She stopped, 
caught by a sudden thought. “But Mr. 
Blatch—doesn’t he know? 
1d Wi?” 


Surely 


Adamson had to explain, and it was 
not easy; he had to say more of his em- 
ployer than he thought fitting even to 
Mary Harmon. 


j He laid stress on the 
heart weakness, and when she asked the 
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obvious question—why hadn’t a more 
suitable person been found?—could 
only fall back on a reiteration of 
Blatch’s peculiarities. He saw that she 
was puzzled, trying to understand a na- 
ture at once so despotic and so per- 
verse. It showed him the situation 
from a stranger’s viewpoint, baffling in 
its contradictions, and rewoke a wish 
that had risen at intervals since the tea 
party. It rose now, stronger than ever, 
finding expression in quick, unpremed- 
itated words: 

“T wish you weren’t going.” 

She turned on him, her long eyebrows 
arched in amused astonishment. 

“Why, Mr. Adamson, what a very 
uncomplimentary remark!” 

He tried to excuse it and blundered 
about—he’d expressed himself badly, it 
wasn’t what he meant to say, and so 
forth and so on. To his fear that she 
would take him for a boor was added a 
discomfiting sense of disloyalty to 
Blatch. He looked so uncomfortable 
that she came to his rescue, a little mis- 
chievously : 

“Perhaps you’re afraid Mr. Blatch 
will have too much on his hands with 
such a party. But we'll be good. We 
won't bother him. As _ for Doctor 
Gaynes—now I know, it’s all right. I'll 
break his influence over Frank, and 
you'll help me. He’ll listen to you; he 
admires you immensely.” 

“Unfortunately I won’t be there.” 

She gave a startled ejaculation and 
turned to him. The dismay in her face 
was so moving that the young man 
averted his eyes, those words he must 
not say pressing for utterance.  Still- 
ness rested between them, a stillness 
under which emotion swelled like the 
crest of a wave. She broke it, the 
pained surprise of her face finding an 
echo in her voice: 

“But why? You always go. You 
told me so—Mr. Blatch told me so.” 

He had to explain that, too. While 
he did it, she sat, motionless and erect, 

3 





a dark shape, her head showing in 
blurred outline against the oblong of the 
window. - That her spirit sank as he 
spoke was plain; she did not have to say 
that she was disappointed. His dis- 
missal had been one of the ugliest shocks 
of his life; now it shifted to a new 
adjustment, gained a vital value, for it 
showed her as ranged on his side. 
Even if she did not love yet, she cared. 
It was in her glance, kindled to a hurt 
partisanship, in her comments, which 
revealed a first disapproval of Blatch. 

Adamson found himself in the unex- 
pected position of defending his chief. 
It was only another evidence of the old 
man’s thought for other people, his in- 
variable desire to help them on. She 
wouldn’t have it, gave forth murmurous 
disagreements—it was too drastic; he 
could have waited till the autumn; no 
one had a right to turn off a trusted em- 
ployee without warning. 

“And you explain all the odd things 
he does by saying he’s so eccentric. 
That seems to me too lenient, making 
excuses for him as if he were a child 
or a lunatic.” 

The young man was so filled and run- 
ning over with gladness that he laughed. 

“You're not fair to us or to him, 
When you know him better, you'll see. 
Under that hard surface there are 
splendid things, big and generous. Of 
course he is difficult and he is queer.” 
He remembered the cause of Blatch’s 
queerness, and his fluency suffered a 
check. She was listening expectantly, 
and he had to go on: “Years ago, he 
had a long illness and a hard time finan- 
cially. He began as an artist, you know, 
and had a fierce struggle. Then came 
the money falling from the sky. It was 
too much of a good thing, the horn of 
plenty spilling out an avalanche, and it 
showed up people in a way that embit- 
tered him, made him shrink into his 
shell. He’s proud and highstrung, and 
he reacted—well, the way you see.” 

“Yes. I can understand. Every- 
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body, because you’ve got money, sud- 
denly smiling on you—it would make 
you hard and bitter. Doctor Gaynes 
told me about the fortune. It’s a 
strange story, like a novel.” 

Adamson could not resist a question; 

“Did you never hear it till Gaynes 
told you?” 

She leaned toward him with a little 
movement of confidence. 
the truth 
nothing about Mr 
Blatch till I came here. 


“Mr. Adamson, [’ll tell you 
—I knew almost 
Of course he 
was a friend of my father’s and moth- 
er’s. I do remember hearing them speak 
of him, but very little. You see they, 
with their fuller life—children, and all 
the moving about, and money — les 
in the last years—they’d grown away 
from things here. | think they d almost 
forgotten their early days in this coun- 
try.” 

She looked into his face to see if he 
understood, had accepted the excuse 
she was offering for her parents’ dere- 
liction. Adamson then realized that it 
was as Denby had suspected—Alice 
Brunel had buried the past, had hidden 
from her daughter, possibly 
husband, the part that 
played in her girlhood. 


Ss 


from her 
Blatch had 


When he rose to go, the sky over the 
houses opposite was flushed with sun- 
set. From the walls, the mirrors caught 
its glow, reflecting a lucent brightness, 
and along the bared parquet it cast a 
gleaming polish. But in the narrow 
hall, between a line of shut doors, it was 
almost dark. The hall door was the 
last, and he walked ahead, Mary’s step 
behind 





Echoing his, it struck on his ear light 
as a child’s, a soft tread that followed, 
relying on him, confident of his leader- 
ship. For some reason unknown to 
himself, the fancy caused a resurgence 
of his former instinct against her going. 
It rose with an insistence so sudden and 
imperative that he was startled. He 
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wanted to urge her to give it up, to stay 
there, to stay near him, where he could 
watch over her. He told himself that it 
was a selfish desire for her presence 
and, turning at the door, saw her face, 
a pale oval above the blackness of her 
dress, and the shine of her upraised 
eyes. He held out his hand in farewell, 
felt hers inside it, small and soft, and 
pressed it, swallowing the words that 
would have begged her not to go. What 
he substituted were the conventional 
good-bys of the polite young man to the 
well-bred young lady and then, stum- 
blingly : 

‘“It’s—it’s—too bad I shan’t be there. 
I’ve been looking forward to it ever 
since I knew you were going. but in 
the autumn we'll meet again. And it 
would be awfully nice if you’d write me 
—just a line now and then—to let me 
know how things are going at Hinter- 
land.” 

She said she would and then mur- 
mured something—it sounded apol- 
ogetic—about her letters; and before 
she had finished, her voice died away, 
her upraised glance shifting from his. 
But he had no position, no position. 
The two words ran like an accom- 
paniment, harsh and dominating, to a 
sweet and thrilling strain. Not yet, not 
till sol was able to take care of her. He 
dropped her hand. 


The only way to 
keep from 


speaking was to go. 

She went slowly back into the parlor 
and stood there, her arms fallen to her 
sides, her eyes gazing before her. Her 
face looked almost blank, a slight smile 
on her lips. She felt a sense of still 
contentment, as if she had entered a 
place whence all that had ever 
her was forever shut out. 


troubled 
An upwell- 
ing of happiness rose from some inmost 
center of being, making her suddenly 
aware of the beauty of life, that she 
was a part of it, had slipped into adjust- 
ment with an infinite, encompassing 
harmony. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Life at Hinterland was even more en- 
trancing than the Harmon children had 
expected. The journey, carrying them 
farther and farther from the peopled 
ways, penetrating deeper into the 
North’s solemn beauty, had been a prog- 
ress of unfolding wonderments and 
delight. When, after the last day’s long 
canoe trip, they emerged upon the lake, 
held in the evening hush, its farther 
shores lost beyond the horizon’s rim, 
they were awed, feeling that they had 
broken upon the primeval world. 

Hinterland lay on the lake’s edge in 
a clearing, groups of pine trees guard- 
ing its entrance, the forest dark at its 
back. From the shore, its wharfs ex- 
tended into water that, until Blatch’s 
coming, had known only the light pres- 
sure of canoes. His motor boats had 
brought the first note of a new, me- 
chanical age into these virgin solitudes, 
woke echoes never roused before with 
the panting of their engines. 

The house was a large, rambling log 
building, furnished like the lodge of a 
frontiersman, heads of elk and caribou 
on the walls, fur rugs on the board 
floors. Above the  wide-mouthed 
hearths, where birch wood blazed at 
night, hung the long-barreled rifles and 
powderhorns of the voyageurs and 
coureurs des bois who had once ranged 
the wilderness in the service of the 
great company. On the upper story 
were a series of great chambers fitted 
with an effect of rude simplicity which 
was only a mask for a carelessly con- 
trived comfort. 

The clearing was extensive—rock 
and root had been blasted out with 
dynamite—turfed about the house and 
extending on its outer edges into a nat- 
ural wildness of moss and_ bracken. 
Here and there tents were pitched, out- 
door shelters and resting places, each 
furnished with a couch of sapin boughs, 
layer of twigs on layer of twigs, the 


whole topped by a pile of scarlet cush- 
ions. Against this background of 
studied roughness moved a throng of 
men, matching it in their swarthy pic- 
turesqueness, guides, voyageurs, In- 
dians. They had been called from their 
hardier occupations to the employment 
of the rich man, lavishly paid to add to 
the ease of his summer playtime. 

To the Harmons it was all wonderful, 
amazing, unlike anything they had 
ever known. Each day’s happening 
was a new adventure; even the nights 
were magical, lit with the pale arc of the 
aurora. They fished and_ walked, 
boated and paddled. They went on pic- 
nics, a string of canoes behind the 
launch, skirting the shore till they came 
to a river, then, in the canoes, sliding 
up the gleaming channel. Large birds 
floated across the sky; the leap of a 
deer sounded from the underbrush; the 
silvery spring of a fish cracked the 
water’s mirror. Once they saw a 
facteur’s canoe going down through the 
chain of lakes from the Hudson Bay 
country beyond. It was long, manned 
by a line of men, the facteur, fat and 
red-faced, in the stern. The paddles 
rose and fell in rhythmic unison, the 
men with each stroke expelling their 
breath in a concerted whistling sound. 
The light craft shot like an arrow, rip- 
ping a tear across the glassy lake, with 
a crystal crumble at its bow and a crys- 
tal seam in its wake—barbaric, thrill- 
ing, a wild messenger from the mys- 
terious North. 

Mary, with a secret joy at her heart, 
had bloomed into a darkly glowing 
gypsy. Lottie spoke to her about it. 

“You're really growing pretty,” she 
said, with the condescension of the 
acknowledged family beauty, and Mary 
could only blush and be pleased. 

She wanted to be pretty now. At 
night, when she saw her face in the 
glass, with a dusky color in the cheeks 
and her eyes star-bright, she smiled 
back at it, unashamed of her vanity. 
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She had had a short letter from Adam- 
son and had replied with a long one, 
the thought of his answer running like 
a strain of music through the passing 
days. When it came, she read it in her 
own room, the door locked that no eye 
might spy on her telltale face and the 
trembling of her hands. 

She had spoken to Frank about 
Gaynes, and, after all, up here in the 
open with plenty of exercise and 
amusement, Gaynes was not nearly 
as bad as he had been in town. He had 
toned down his patronizing swagger 
and was, on the whole, rather quiet and 
unobtrusive. Frank had received her 
warnings with irritation. She had no 
definite data to give, and he pounced 
on that, hiding the fact that Adamson’s 
being her informant had impressed him. 
In his heart he was beginning to have 
misgivings ; “playing the game” had be- 
come exceedingly repellent to him. 
Blatch liked them all without any game 
being played, had been extraordinarily 
kind to them, was giving them the time 
of their lives—that was enough. If he 
wanted to do more, he could, but Frank 
wouldn’t play for it. 

Gaynes had only once broached the 
subject, soon after they came, and the 
boy had flamed out into angry disgust; 
since when the doctor had said no more 
about it. But he had not been the same, 
less expansive, at times almost morosely 
preoccupied. Frank thought that it 
might indicate a change of heart, that 
he was beginning to see the bad taste, 
the indecency of it, and was properly 
repentant. 

Lottie, viewing Gaynes from her own 
especial angle, noticed none of these 
changes. When he was with her, he 
was as he had been, the devoted be- 
trothed. They had fewer chances of 
meeting than they had had in town. A 
ramble by the lake’s edge, an encounter 
in the hall, a moment of surreptitious 
whispering on the balcony, were the 
best they could snatch from days filled 
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with amusements in which all shared. 
And Lottie, to her own surprise, was 
glad that it was so. The romance still 
had its glamour, but the fear of dis- 
covery was so omnipresent that it hung, 
an extinguisher, ever ready to descend 
and quench the glamour forever. 

Also, a happening one afternoon, 
when the sky lowered and an excursion 
had been postponed, had frightened her 
to a desperate caution. She had been 
reading in one of the tents when Gaynes 
had joined her. Mary was indoors, 
Frank gone fishing, and Blatch talking 
to his men on the wharf. All accounted 
for, Gaynes had felt safe and, taking 
a seat beside her, launched, low-voiced, 
upon the pleasant business of courtship. 
It had been the first real interview they 
had had since their arrival, sentiment 
alternating with a practical survey of 
a future together. The girl’s guilty un- 
ease had vanished before the rainbow 
vision, and they had talked it back and 
forth, laughing the low laugh of lovers 
over their secret. 

A step outside the tent, the faintest 
crack of a twig under a pressing foot, 
had struck them to silence, eye on eye. 
The girl had clutched at him, and, with 
a warning gesture, he had loosened her 
hold and tiptoed to the tent door. 
Blatch’s figure, the back toward him, 
was moving slowly away toward the 
house. If the step had been his, it was 
impossible that he had not heard. 

Gaynes had turned back, pale under 
his tan, and gone to Lottie. Through 
the open flap, she had seen Blatch and 
was trembling like a leaf. Her scared 
eyes hung on him like a dog’s on its 
master, and he had to whisper reassur- 
ances—it was only one of the guides; 
they were passing back and forth all 
the time; Blatch had been going to the 
house. But he was alarmed, and Lottie 
was in terror. She forgot all about 


love, could think of nothing but Blatch 
telling Mary, of a dreadful scene, of the 
summer spoiled. 
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She had some 
trouble in mak- 
ing them under- 
stand that being 
Blatch’s heirs did 
not mean a radi- 
cal change of cir- - 

cumstances. or~ 


But it couldn’t have been Blatch, for 
nothing came of it. At dinner that 
evening, he was unusually merry and 
very attentive to Lottie. He harked 
back to the old subject of her resem- 
blance to her mother, and they com- 
mented on it feature by feature, Lottie 
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coming back to bloom and quiescence. 
But it took her several days to recover 
her poise, and she avoided Gaynes, 
kept even her eyes from looking his 
way. As the scare passed, she regis- 
tered a vow to make him agree to het 
telling Mary, and then neglected doing 
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it. It meant an argument, perhaps a 
quarrel, and they were having such a 
good time! 

It was at this juncture that Mary’s 
horizon developed a first small cloud, 
She was uncomfortable about Blatch. 
He was keyed to a higher tension than 
he had been in town, showed an occa- 
sional rasped quickness of temper, an 
uncertainty of mood. Something was 
disturbing him, and she was afraid it 
might be their presence, the efforts he 
was making for their amusement. Her 
room was near his, and twice, waking 
in the depths of night, she had seen the 
light of his window falling across the 
darkness. She had attempted to ask 
him of his wakefulness and had been 
laughed away from the subject, seeing 
at once that it was distasteful to him. 
Then she had tried Tom, meeting him 
one evening in the upper hall. Was it 
usual for Mr. Blatch to stay awake till 
two and three in the morning? And 
she had told about the light. 

The old man had glanced at her and 
then looked away, hitching his bent 
shoulders. 

“He ain’t what you'd call a good 
sleeper,” he said dryly. 

“But he isn’t like that all the time, 
is he? He couldn’t stand it. He'd 
break down.” 

“No, miss, he’s more wakeful lately 
than he’s been in some years.” 

“One would think he’d be better here, 
in the open air all day and with so much 
exercise.” 

“Yes, miss, it would be what one 
might expect.” 

The old man smoothed some clothes 
he carried over his arm. She could 
make nothing of his face, leathern dry 
and pale under its freckles. 

“He doesn’t seem to like it spoken 
of.” 

He looked at her quickly, the raised 
lids revealing eyes charged with warn- 
ing. 
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“Oh, no, no, miss. Mr. Blatch never 
likes to be—er—well—what he’d call 
interfered with. Not that /’m saying 
so. It’s him—it’s his way of thinking. 
He’s a bit crusty about such things.” 

She nodded, staring beyond him, and 
as she gazed, he shot a stealthy glance 
at her thoughtful face. 

“I was wondering if we—so many 
people, young and sometimes noisy— 
bothered him, got on his nerves. But 
he says there are always visitors here 
in summer and a great deal going on.” 

She shifted her eyes to him, anxiously 
questioning. He again hitched up his 
shoulders, looking past her down the 
hall. 

“Yes, miss, there generally are. 
We've had many more here than we 
have now—a houseful last August.” 

That was all she got out of Tom. 

A few days after this, something oc- 
curred that still further increased her 
discomfort and that she mentioned in a 
letter to Adamson. She was beginning 
to feel sure that they had an ill effect 
upon Blatch and to figure in her mind 
about the advisability of shortening 
their visit. With Tom unapproachable, 
she thought Adamson could be relied 
upon to tell her the truth. 

They had been on a picnic up one of 
the smaller rivers and were preparing to 
leave, the guides stamping out the fire 
and gathering up the baskets, the young 
men drawing the canoes to the landing 
place. Blatch’s especial guide was a 
half-breed called Gabriel, who had been 
in his service since Hinterland was 
built, a tall, spare man who wore a red 
bandanna tied over his head and small 
gold rings in his ears. He had the 
Indian characteristics of a noiseless 
tread and an imperturbably gravity, his 
face as darkly stolid as if cut out of 
stone. He knew no English, using the 
French patois and speaking only when 
the occasion demanded it. Blatch val- 


ued him above any of his outdoor staff 
and showed him a special favor. 
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get in. As she poised for the step, 
the guide, invariably — sure-footed, 
slipped on the mud at the water’s edge, 
tilting the canoe, and Lottie was saved 
from a tumble into the stream only by 
clutching his shoulder. Her peals of 
laughter were cut short by the voice of 
Blatch, furious, unrecognizable. He 
poured forth a stream of French at the 
half-breed, his face contorted with rage, 
the paddle raised in his hand. 

It was a horrible moment. Mary 
thought he was going to strike the man 
and made a step forward. The out- 
burst fell on their gayety disrupting as 
a thunderbolt. Lottie’s laughter was 
stilled as by a hand clapped on her 
mouth ; on the shore beyond, the others 
stood stricken in gaping amaze. Gabriel 
seemed the least moved, looking at 
Blatch without anger, but with a set 
intentness of observation. 

Then it was over; Blatch dropped the 
paddle and told Lottie to get in. She 
was too frightened to do anything but 
obey. As he turned to pick up a cush- 
ion, Mary saw that his face was darkly 
flushed and beaded with perspiration, 
but he offered no explanation or 
apology, hopping nimbly into his place 
in the bow. There was silence as the 
file of canoes dropped down the stream, 
everybody numbed by an overshadow- 
ing discomfort. Later on, when they 
tried to talk from boat to boat, their 
encountering eyes were full of a scared 
consciousness. 

The next morning Mary wrote the 
letter to Adamson, and presently it was 
forgotten. 

A few days later, at breakfast, Blatch 
proposed a new excursion, a trip across 
the lake to an old Hudson Bay Com- 
pany’s fort on the opposite shore. This 
fort, of which they had already heard 
a good deal, was one of the features of 
the region. Its picture had figured in 
the New York papers—snapshots taken 
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Lottie, who had shared the host’s 
canoe, came sliding down the bank to 


by guests, descriptive paragraphs be- 
neath. It had been built in the declining 
days of the great company, occupied 
for a space, and then abandoned. 
Blatch had found it still solid under 
the assault of years, had bought and re- 
pared it, and now used it as a hunting 
lodge to which his house parties made 
week-end visits. No stay at Hinterland 
was complete without a few days spent 
in the fort, and the Harmons had been 
expectantly waiting for their turn to 
come. 

It was a long run in the launch, and 
on the way Blatch entertained them 
with its history, built up on such frag- 
mentary data as he had been able to 
obtain. French and English had fought 
under its walls; Indian attacks had held 
its garrison in siege. No one knew the 
tragedies it had witnessed, the deeds of 
heroism, unrecorded and_ forgotten, 
that had taken place within its grim in- 
closure. 

“And now,” he said, “it has fallen 
upon peaceful days, become a bivouac 
of pleasure-seekers like ourselves. A 
good way to end—a violent heyday and 
then an old age devoted to the enter- 
tainment of youth and beauty—not un- 
like my own.” 

As the boat drew near the place, he 
told the man at the helm to lay to near 
the wharf. They could see it from the 
water, as there was not time enough to 
land to-day and it was kept locked, the 
keys at Hinterland. The launch, with 
lessened speed, drew in toward a small 
pier and then stopped, Blatch rising 
with the extended hand of a showman. 

The shore jutted out in a rounded 
promontory, a narrow neck in the rear 
joining it to the mainland. Close to the 
water’s edge, approached by a short 
flight of steps, the fort rose, a squat 
stone bulk, looming, flat-topped, from 
encircling trees. A wide doorway 
broke its facade, flanked by two win- 
dows, the glass showing behind bars. 
To the left, an outside staircase led to 
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an upper door, smaller and sunk in the 
masonry of the wall not far below the 
jut of the roof. This door gave on an 
inner gallery, a feature of many of the 
old forts. Originally the whole place 
had been surrounded by a stockade, 
which had disappeared long ago and 
which Blatch had not restored, as it 
shut out the light. He had done a good 
deal to the inside, adjusting it to his 
purpose while retaining its original 
character ; but they would see for them- 
selves when they went there. 

On the way home, he suggested the 
coming week-end for their visit. This 
was Thursday; they could go on Satur- 
day, staying over till Monday or longer 
if they liked. He would go across him- 
self to-morrow and open it for the serv- 
ants, who would follow and make it 
ready. They could keep the servants or 
not as they chose; other parties of 
young people generally wanted to dis- 
pense with them—thought it more fun 
to wait on themselves, more like a real 
taste of the wild. Of course they didn’t 
want the servants, were clamorous 
about it, and he confessed a relief in 
the decision, as they were a good deal 
of bother and got in one’s way. 

The next morning he sent them on a 
fishing trip in the large launch. He 
would take the dory with Gabriel, go 
over the fort, and open it. He saw 
them off, standing on the wharf’s end 
and waving his hand, and when they re- 
turned, he was there waiting for them. 
Lottie was full of anxious questions as 
to the condition of the fort. She 
seemed afraid something might have 
happened to it that unfitted it for oc- 
cupancy. But he assured her that it 
was in excellent condition, just now in 
process of airing, to-morrow to be vic- 
tualed for their coming. 

That night after dinner, he put the 
finishing touch on their visit to Hinter- 
land. It came upon them as a bolt from 
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the blue, with little or no introduction, 
merely a call upon their attention to ac- 
quaint them with a matter he had been 
considering for some time. 

“Tt may bea surprise to you,” he said, 
“T think it will be, though there have 
been signs of it—portents in the sky. 
But you, disinterested and _ guileless, 
have probably not seen them.” 

They had no idea what was coming, 
even Frank, with the idea planted in 
his mind. And when they heard, they 
stood dumfounded. That day Blatch 
had made a new will, leaving his entire 
fortune, with the exception of a few 
bequests to employees, to the three 
Harmon children. Tom had already 
witnessed it, and Gaynes was asked to 
add his signature. 

After they had gone upstairs, Frank 
and Lottie stole into Mary’s room. She 
could not get them out; they sat on the 
side of the bed, sparkling-eyed, crimson- 
cheeked, babbling, whispering, 

She had some trouble in making them 
understand that being Blatch’s heirs did 
not mean a radical change of circum- 
stances. She would take nothing from 
him, not if he insisted; she would keep 
her independence, as they would theirs. 
Lottie wanted to know if being some 
one’s heir meant that you had to live 
in his house, and was relieved to hear 
that there was no such _ obligation. 
Frank, with a contrite gnawing in his 
conscience, said he hoped the old chap 
would live on for ages, and meant it. 

It was past midnight when she 
pushed them out, still garrulous, hang- 
ing to the doorpost to exchange last 
whispers. When she was in bed, sleep 
refused to come, and she lay with a 
seething brain, her thoughts flying out 
like vibrations from a dynamo. Sitting 
up in the gray dawn to reach for her 
watch, she saw through the uncurtained 
pane the yellow gleam of light from 
Blatch’s window. 
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Every man who fishes in matrimonial waters thinks he is catching a mermaid, 
while every fish there is scrutinizing the hook to see if it is of real gold. 
The more a community talks about the Red Cross, the less it gossips about 


the Scarlet Letter. 


Life’s comedies are sometimes the result of a young heart in an old body, 
but its real tragedy is a blasé heart while the body is still ycung. 
@*. 


With a two-hundred-and-fifty-dollar car on the market, the world will be 
populated by the quick and the dead. 


QA. 
Women tell other women secrets about one another, but there is little that 
men, talking of one another to men, count a secret. 


@SaA. : 


The young husband who is now worrying over the title to use when he 
addresses his mother-in-law will have solved the problem in a year or two by 
the use of “grandma.” 

@a 

The tragedy of life isn’t that a man’s eye never grows too old to admire 

beauty, but that a woman’s heart never loses its longing for admiration, 
Sa 
The best of living is loving, but the test of loving is living. 


If one could only know when to leave off winter underwear, kiss a tempting 
woman, or send a manuscript to an editor, what a perfect world this would be! 
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In which a wife ventures to describe to her husband his rival in her affections. 


S Wentworth—soporific from the 
A cold air of the long drive, from 
abundant food and_ copious 
drink, from the intimate, bland, relax- 
ing heat of the log fire before which he 
was sunk in a cushioned chair—felt his 
eyes closing, he tried to force them 
open for one final, irritated glance at 
Ethel, his wife. She had left her twin 
armchair, opposite his, and was stand- 
ing before the big bayed window, look- 
ing out upon the wintry stretch of lawn 
that sloped down to the half-mile dip of 
sandy beach between Seaview and the 
ocean. 

Hang it, he thought, a sense of in- 
justice struggling against slumber, why 
had they come to Seaview for the 
holiday if she was going to stand about 
in a drooping attitude of disappoint- 
ment? Certainly he, Wentworth him- 
self, had had no such desire! But he 
always indulged her whims, he told 
himself, self-pitying, and small thanks 
he gained for his good nature! 

Could it be that she was seriously 
repining over Louis Davids’ delay in 
meeting his engagement for this wild- 
goose expedition? Pshaw! Nonsen- 
sical idea! Ethel, for all the slim grace 
she had kept during the fifteen years of 


their marriage, during which he had 
lost all recollection of a waist line, and 
for all the youthful wistfulness of her 
delicate, oval face, was forty years old. 
Her hair was graying, and the glorious 
color had died out of her cheeks. She 
was getting an old woman, and he was 
getting an old fool, to be growing jeal- 
ous at his time of life, Why, he ca.. 
f, a man and all that, with the pro- 
miscuous passions and temptations of a 
man, especially a successful man—a 
man who, by Jove, could sign his check 
for ten, for a hundred, thousand times 
the sum he had thought riches when 

’ were married even he had never 
a serious impulse toward any 
woman but Ethel. It was, therefore, 
palpably absurd to imagine that she, 
sheltered, provided for, a woman, pure 
sort of thing, could 
upon by any vagrant 
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possibly be blown 


breeze of fancy 

But why the devil, then, did she seem 
so blue, . now that she vas in the place 
where she had wanted to spend the 
holiday? How could she feel blue? 
Wasn't this great stone-and-stucco villa 
that, in summer, faced the blinding blue 
of the sea as blindingly from behind its 
gay awnings and its gorgeous plantings 
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—was it not, even in its wiatry bleak- 
ness, the very sign of all that she had 
won by marrying him? Why, he was 
one of the makers of the famous West 
Shore Road, where no one might hope 
to put up a shelter except men like him- 
self, able to write their six-figured 
checks without pausing to consider. 
Didn't she recall the place as it had been 
when they had first seen it, on one of 
those summer expeditiohs of their pov- 
erty-stricken courtship, when, with a 
book and a lunch box, they had pick- 
nicked here and there as far from their 
New York boarding house as his scanty 
funds would carry them, and had 
quoted Omar to each other—“Ah, Wil- 
derness were Paradise enow!” Silly 
young fools! It hadn’t been much of 
a place then, this West Shore Road! 
Didn’t she remember the desolate, un- 
built beach with the fishermen’s huts 
back of the dunes, and the melancholy, 
low forests of scrub pine and oak far- 
ther inland? Then how, remembering 
that and looking upon this, was it pos- 
sible for her to wear that aspect of a 
woman who has missed something out 
of life which she had the right to ex- 
pect ? 
Of course, there had been the chil- 
dren. Poor Ethel! She had adored 
them. So had he, for that matter. He 
wasn’t ashamed of it! Bob would have 
been thirteen now, and Ethelinda and 
Ronald, the twins, eleven. It was a 
damn’ shame. He hadn’t been a very 
rich man then, but he had done all that 
any man could do. To think that an 
impure antitoxin It had been 
dreadful, dreadful! He thought he 
would not have been able to bear the 
recollection if, added to the stabbing 
sense of loss, he had been obliged to 
think that his great riches had come too 
late. But it had not been poverty that 
had killed his children. It had been 
something that might have killed a mil- 
lionaire’s children. He had often tried 
to impart to Ethel something of his own 





comfort in the thought. But she had 
been brave all through that horror, nine 
years past now—brave and loving. 

What the dickens was the matter 
with her now, then? 

He waked by and by with a start. 
Farrell was putting another log on the 
fire and had rattled his tongs. Went- 
worth glanced toward the window. 
She was no longer there. It was much 
later. The world beyond the great 
curved panes of glass was gray. 

“Guess I dozed off after luncheon, 
Farrell, \hat time is it now? Where 
is Mrs, Wentworth?” 

“It’s a quarter of five, sir, and Mrs. 
Wentworth went out about three. She 
didn’t leave any word where she was 
going, sir.” 

About three. Could she have walked 
inland toward the station in the scrub- 
oak clearing, two miles away, to meet 
Louis on his delayed train? When had 
he said he was coming? Oh, he hadn’t 
mentioned the train. Wentworth drew 
the yellow slip from his pocket and 
read it: 

Sorry unavoidably detained will take later 
train down do not bother mect me will get 
jitney at station. Louris Davips. 

Had she gone over there, walking 
with that long, swift glide of hers, 
through the deserted summer colony, 
in order that she might meet Louis 
alone? 

“I’m getting the willies,” he told him- 
self and walked heavily toward the din- 
ing room. He took a drink of whisky. 
“Got chilled dozing off there,” he ex- 
plained to the circumambient air, mask- 
ing apology behind jaunty matter-of- 
factness. But the whisky had no 
potency to drive away the curious fan- 
cies that seemed to have gathered shape 
in sleep. “It’s no use being blind,” he 
suddenly told himself. ‘“There’s an- 
other man. I’m not psychic and that 


sort of rot, God knows! And when I 
feel another man between my wife and 
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me, by Heaven, he’s there! Or am 1a 
plain fool?” 

He went back to the library and took 
up his stand in front of the bayed 
window. Sea and land were one now, 
except for a pale line of foam in the 
violet-gray dark. Suddenly he marked 
a figure emerging from the dense dusk. 
It was hers. She was alone. He was 
relieved, and yet he was angry with her 
for the fright she had given him. Had 
given him? Was still giving him! For 
there was something joyous, buoyant, 
about her motions as she drew nearer, 
something unlike that drooping attitude 
of hers at the window, something that 
told of a spring of happiness she had 
visited Bah! He was growing 
morbidly sentimental! He must take 
care, or fancies would gain possession 
of him. 

Ile went back to the decanter and 
sought pure reason in another pouring 
of the yellow Scotch. He had his 
nerves and his delusions under perfect 
control now. He would go and meet 
her. 

She was in the library, before the re- 
plenished fire. There was the sweet, 
sharp freshness of cold air about her. 
She was taking off a big coat in whose 
heather-brown threads seemed caught 
a fine, silvery spray. Her eyes were 
brilliant and soft, and there glowed 
again upon her cheeks the color that 
had been so glorious in her youth. Her 
lips were softly curved in a smile. 
They seemed How was it they 
seemed ? 

“You look,” he shot at her, suddenly, 
unexpectedly, “as if you had been 
kissed.” 

She turned her radiant eyes upon 
him, without surprise or question or 
pretence of anger. 

“Yes,” she murmured, nodding and 
watching him. 

“Tlave you any objection to mention- 
ing by whom?” He flattered himself 
that no stage hero of a triangular drama 
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ever put such a question with more 
sang-froid, but he didn’t feel like a 
stage hero. There was a throbbing in 
his ears and the sensation of endless 
emptiness about his heart. 

“Don’t you know?” she asked with 
her strange, unalarmed, soft gayety. 

“Your precious poet, Louis Davids, 
I suppose.” Again he prided himself 
upon his control, though he felt the 
other words that he wanted to speak— 
that he meant to speak—thickening in 
his throat. He did not know whether 
it was in fright or what emotion that 
her color subsided and that she drew 
away from him. 

“You are insane—or tipsy beyond 
your custom,” she said, turning a shoul- 
der of repugnance toward him. “You 
are perfectly aware that Louis isn’t 
here, even if you are too—too utterly 
vulgarized—to be aware of the gro- 
tesqueness of your insult.” 

“I beg your pardon,” he mumbled. 
Then his anger rose again. “But if it 
wasn’t Davids, who was it? There isn’t 
another man on the Road, except the 
station agent and the caretakers and the 
village tradesmen. You were just 
stringing me, weren’t you, Ethel?” 

“No, I wasn’t ‘just stringing you,’ ” 
she answered, contemptuously quoting 
him, still angry and outraged. 

“Then what—then who——” he be- 
gan furiously, but she cut in upon him. 

“T’ve been walking,” she cried, her 
voice growing vibrant with tenderness 
as she spoke, “in the twilight with a 
man who loved to walk in the wide, 
clear spaces of the world, who loved to 
feel the spray on his cheek and the 
breath of the sea and the pines in his 
nostrils. He loved—I can’t tell you 


how much he loved!—the one little bit 
of red fire that smoldered in the west 
under a pile of ash-gray cloud. Some- 
times he caught my hand and we ran 
along the hard, damp sand _ together. 
Sometimes we sat down side by side, 
cheek to cheek, and looked out at the 
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“You look,” he shot at her, suddenly, unexpectedly, “as if you had been kissed.” 


mystery of the waters. Oh, Ronny, 
Ronny, he was wonderful and dear, 
and his kisses were so soft and sweet 
and tender! And he was so full of hope 
and vision, and there was no mean thing 
in his nature, no pettiness, no dirty am- 
bition! It was a wonderful walk, 
Ronny.” 

“T don’t know what you're talking 
about,” protested Ronny thickly. “If 
you're trying to say that I’m not the 
impractical young fool I was once, well, 
[ think you ought to be damned glad of 
it, instead of whining for some one to 
go lackadaisically star-gazing with you, 
and all that. I got my lesson, I admit 
it. I found out that the only way to get 
ahead in the world was by hustling, and 
not minding it if you sometimes trod on 
another fellow’s toes. But I guess 
there are a good many wives, my dear, 
who would exchange their star-gazers 


for yours truly—a good provider, as 
they used to call it in my grandfather’s 
parish.” 

She had watched him closely as he 
spoke. 

“T dare say, Ronny,” she answered 
him now indifferently. 

All the light was gone from her face. 
She was a middle-aged woman, for all 
the sweet curve of her cheek and all 
the slim girlishness of her body. 

“Ungrateful, I call it,” he went on, 
pressing what seemed to him his ad- 
vantage, and a trifle surprised to find 
that his hurt and anger had not sub- 
sided now that his fantastic fears had 
been relieved. 

“I’m sorry, Ronny,”-she apologized. 

“It’s a damned good thing that you 
confine your love-making to—to e 
he blustered. 

“Your ghost, Ronny?” 





Her eyes 
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turned upon him, half meditatively, half 
mockingly. “I wonder!” 

“Well, I don’t wonder! 
a damned good thing! 
what some men stand. You know that, 
don’t you? But of course I know that 
you—why, you——”’_ He made a large, 
vague gesture of boundless belief and 
confidence. Then he went to her and 
put a heavy arm across her shoulder. 
He kissed her cool cheek. 

“There! That’s 
make-believe kisses, 


I know it is 
I wouldn’t stand 


than those 
isn’t it?” 

There was something detached, re- 
mote, half-pitying in the kind touch 
of her hand as she slipped from his 
arm, and in the look of her eyes. He 
suddenly hated his old self, that rival 
of the man he had grown to be; 
and he felt the shivering doubt lest, for 
the man whose past derides his present 
in his wife’s eyes, there might be other 
rivals possible. Yet he longed to free 
that old self, imprisoned somewhere 
within him, overlaid by years of effort 
and success, by pampered appetites, by 


better 


ambitions and strivings and conquests. 
Irom the days when he had been used 
to read, long, long before, some lines 
impertinently struggled into mind— 
“But whilst this muddy vesture of de- 
cay doth grossly close it in i 

Bah! 





He was getting to be as senti- 
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mental as Ethel herself, standing there 
and watching him with those queer, sad 
eyes of hers! 

He went heavily back to the dining 
room, and to the amber in the heavy 
decanter. He was chilly. His circula- 
tion must be poor. He must try to 
arrange for a month off at Muldoon’s or 
some other place, and for more regular 
exercise, and maybe for a little read- 
ing or something. He couldn’t have 
her wandering the roads with ghosts, 
and looking at him as if she pitied him! 
Pity him! That was a laughable no- 
tion. ’ 

The hall door opened and closed. 
Farrell into 
the library—Louis Davids, eager and 
lithe and absurd, with his black hair too 
long and thick and a ridiculous, soft 
red necktie. He hated Louis Davids 
Louis Davids, of course, could never 
rival of his, of Ronald Went- 
worth’s, able to sign his check for a 
million, able to dominate a meeting of 


big men 


was ushering some one 


be a 


big men, not picayune poets 
but he might be a rival, he might 
conceivably be a rival, of that shadowy 
figure with whom Ethel had been out 
upon the beach that evening. 

He took another drink to clarify his 
impressions of the crowding phantoms 
and came in to greet his guest. 
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MISSED you so—and then he came. 
I made believe you were the same. 


He pressed my hand. 


When reason flew, 


I closed my eyes and thought of you. 


He kissed my lips and held me fast. 
I dreamed that you had come—at last. 


How Cupid fools us—stars above! 
I find ’tis he—not you—I love. 


ELsy WILSON. 
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O you remember the “women’s 
|) pages” of an elder day, with their 
columns of advice to the agitated 
ife as to the best method of retaining 
that elusive good, ever poised for flight, 
a husband's affections? Wedged be- 
tween instruction on the conversion of 
the empty flour barrel into a comfort- 
able and decorative armchair by the use 
of excelsior, tacks, and blue denim, and 
the recipes for mock-turtle soup, mock- 
beef roast, and mock-mincemeat pie, 
the more tender subject was treated. 
The roving instinct of the male was 
accepted as a conjugal axiom. One saw 
him, from the remotest past, ever 
wearying of the domestic rooftree, 
whether that happened to be the bowl- 
der arching in his cave or the skin that 
stretched to form his tent or the lovely 
marbles divinely laid to shelter him 
when he had progressed to the Ulysses 
stage of masculine development. The 
wanderlust was in his blood, and it was, 
perhaps, the chief business of the wife 
to try to combat it, to counteract it, to 
provide antidotes for it, and the bright- 
est jewel in her crown to succeed. 

In those good old days, the antidote 
varied with the taste of the woman’s- 
page physician prescribing treatment. 
The doctor who lacked the idealizing 
capacity, who had a certain cold bru- 
tality of nature, generally prescribed 
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the stomachic route to a man’s heart 
and consequent domestic bliss. 

“Feed him, feed him abundantly, feed 
him with the viands that appeal to his 
palate, and you will hold him against 
all comers,” stoutly declared the prac- 
titioners of this school. “Never let 
him think that the filet mignon is bet- 
ter at his club than at home; never let 
him taste, at any siren’s board, a salad 
more subtly and tantalizingly blent than 
at his own; never let the pickles and 
sausage of the corner saloon’s free-lunch 
counter be more pungently appetizing 
than those to be found in his own 
kitchen, and you've got him! The 
primal need of the animal, man, is the 
need of food; the ruling passion of 
the husband is for food to his taste. 
Feed him, and keep him!” 

It was a brutal theory, and it predi- 
cated a man whose occasional absences 
most wives would probably be able to 
bear with philosophy. 

Then there was the theory of those 
who recognized in the male, even in 
the husband, something more than a 
vast, hungry maw. They perceived 
certain nebulous spiritual and _ intellec- 
tual qualities in him. He liked merri- 
ment, he liked peace and contentment; 
let his wife provide them. Let her keep 
up her piano practice, and never give 
over singing the old songs he had loved 
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to hear her sing when he went court- 
ing. Let her padlock her lips upon 
domestic worries—the impertinence of 
the butcher in sending this when she 
had ordered that, the slovenliness of 
Sarah the cook, the uncertainty of the 
furnace man’s visitations. Let no wife 
who hoped to retain her husband’s 
heart ever weary his august ear with 
such dismal themes. But let her always 
be ready to assume an eager expression 
of intelligent interest when he began to 
talk of the office and its problems. Let 
her have a little store of charming jests 
and anecdotes ready to drive dull care 
away when her lord came home. Let 
her learn to play chess, if such was his 
taste, or golf, if he was athletic, or 
pinochle if that was his plebeian prefer- 
ence. Let her, in short, after having 
been a respectable, careful housewife 
and mother all day, be prepared to 
transform herself in the evening, into 
a decorously Westernized imitation of 
the dancing girls who perform before 
the men of the simpler Orient for the 
enlivenment of their lighter hours. 

And then there was the school that 
boldly recognized the predatory tribe 
that threatened a woman’s possession of 
her husband, and that counseled the 
seizing of its weapons, the adoption of 
its methods of charm—especially of its 
lingerie. The siren sisterhood was de- 
scribed as devoting much time and at- 
tention to beauty rites—to the burnish- 
ing of perfumed locks and the polish- 
ing of rosy finger nails; let the wife 
do likewise. The siren sisterhood wore 
coquetish and alluring garments; let 
the wife do likewise. No matter what 
her engagements with the cook stove or 
the laundry tub, let her never neglect 
to wear a frou-frouing silk petticoat— 
for these “how-to-keep-a-husband” ad- 
vices belonged to the vanished past of 
rustling taffeta underwear—and a 
shimmering, lacy pink matinée. 

The humorists of those days, too, 
not averse to parodying any of the ear- 


nest advice of the women’s pages, took 
particular delight in parodying the 
“how-to-keep-a-husband” directions. 
They frequently advised the decoration 
of the home dining room with a sanded 
floor, a red-cherry bar, spittoons, plate- 
glass mirrors, and liberally supplied 
cabinets of liquors; and they indulged 
in other sprightly passes at both the 
husbands, the wives, and the physicians 
who prescribed so authoritatively for 
the disease, masculine wanderlust. 

You don’t see much of that sort of 
thing now. 

Has the lesson, then, been so thor- 
oughly learned? Are all wives charm- 
ers, all husbands tamed and faithful? 
Do girls nowadays go to the altar 
equipped with the knowledge of how to 
keep the cave man content with his 
cave when the spring winds blow, the 
brave happy in his wigwam when there 
come drifting down the autumn ways 
the call of the quail, the lowing of the 
deer ? 

Divorce statistics do not seem to in- 
dicate that this is the glad reason for 
the disappearance of the “how-to-keep- 
a-husband” paragraphs from _ the 
women’s departments of twentieth-cen- 
tury publications, and their replacement 
by screeds on women’s votes and cheap 
milk, or home courses in secretarial 
work. Nowadays, women’s magazines 
do not run successful series of articles 
on “the unknown wives of well-known 
men;” instead, they are likely to run 
series on “ten-thousand-dollar-a-year 
women,” or “the women managers of 
the Pig Iron Trust or the Coconut Oil 
Consolidation Offices.” 

And there you have it. The problem 
of “keeping” an unwilling husband 
ceased to be the vital theme for woman 
when she became an independent eco- 
nomic factor. The good old columns 


of advice might almost be bundled up 
and sent to the archives, or, perhaps, to 
the ladies who still mean to use the fact 
The self-sup- 


of sex professionally. 
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On “Keeping” a Husband 


porting wife has not much use for them. 
“Keeping a husband” used to be an eco- 
nomic necessity. very day it is less 
and less of an economic necessity. 
Every allotment of pay to a soldier’s 
wife, made automatically by the gov- 
ernment, every mother’s pension bill 
passed in recognition of the fact that a 
mother performs a great state service 
which the state should recognize, every 
opening of the doors of a new profes- 
tion to women, every breaking down of 
the ancient prejudice against a married 
woman’s working outside her own home 

-every one of these things has made 
it less and less of an economic neces- 
sity for a wife to “keep” her husband, 
at whatever sacrifice of feminine pride 
or of principle. 

Of course, we, the dwellers on this 
planet, have always had to dignify our 
economic necessities with fine words. 
Probably the very quintessence of the 
art of camouflage has always been 
reached in clothing our plain, ignoble 
needs in graceful garments and glow- 
The human race being at 
bottom idealistic, even though it may 
sometimes seem a trifle imbecile, we 
have simply been obliged to devise noble 
slogans for dull necessities. Tell any 
nation, for example, that it is engaged 
in a war of loot, revenge, ruthless con- 
quest, and the citizens of that nation 
will either lay down their arms or turn 
them upon the government making the 
confession. But tell it that it is en- 
gaged in a glorious defense of a sacred 


ing colors. 


fatherland, or a war to spread sweet- 
ness and light throughout the world, 
and it will go on fighting to the last 
man. 

Similarly, tell a woman that she must 
charm a master for the sake of her 
bread and butter, and it is quite con- 
ceivable that she will declare the bread 
and butter too costly for her consump- 
tion. But tell her that she must charm 
him for high love’s sake, for their chil- 
dren’s sake, for the sake of a dear and 
4 
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glamourous past, for the sake of a stable 
society, for the sacramental sake of 
marriage, for all the sanctities of life, 
and she will keep on at the job until she 
breaks. 

And yet scholars prove to us that at 
the bottom of all war is the greed and 
brutality of some ruling coterie in some 
nation, playing upon a people’s noblest 
instincts until the great conflagration is 
kindled that can be put out only by fires 
kindled against it; and that the rallying 
cry, “God and our native land!” ought 
generally, at first, to ring, “Loot and 
the exploitation of Thibet!” 

So with the patient endurance, the 
pitiful striving, of wives after their 
husbands’ vanishing affections. The 
very first day that a married woman 
went into a shop, the first blow was 
struck at the old order, under which 
the “how-to-keep-your-husband” school 
of literature flourished. And on the day 
when the first State gave a married 
woman the right to her own earnings, 
the old paragraphers might as_ well 
have shut up shop. Though wives may 
have been all unconscious of it, may 
have never defined the situation, never- 
theless, with the passing of their utter 
and abject dependence upon their hus- 
bands, there passed also the ignoble 
necessity for “keeping” them against 
their will, and against every delicate and 
generous instinct in women themselves. 

Now the question has become, or is 
becoming, not how can she keep him, 
but how far is she justified in working 
to keep him? Shall she compromise 
with her own ideals to retain his affec- 
tion? Shall she sacrifice her spiritual 
integrity to remain companionable to 
him? The old novels are full of intel- 
lectual men, bound for life to butterflies, 
bound to dullards, whom they had mar- 
ried in the rosy, undiscriminating flush 
of youth. But the charm of bright eyes 
and of ruddy skin, of lithe body and of 
easy laughter, is as potent for girls not 
yet aware of their own intellectual qual- 
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ity as for boys. Many a serious-minded 
woman has found herself tied to a man 
who simply couldn’t share her interests 
if he tried, and who, not schooled in the 
tradition of “keeping” a wife, has no 
intention of trying. 

There are men whose idea of a good 
time is bounded on the north by dancing 
in a cabaret after the theater, and on the 
south by the Yale-Harvard football 
game, while their wives define a good 
time as attending a meeting of the 
League of Nations or making a study 
of the Gary School idea. There are, 
in this generation, quite as many of 
such matrimonial mistits as of the other 
familiar kind—the husbands who read 
Single Tax for amusement while their 
wives have no interest other than the 
Monday-morning bargain sales, or the 
Wednesday-afternoon bridge club. Is 
the wife of genuinely intellectual in- 
terests, of genuinely altruistic social as- 
pirations, bound to bottle them up in 
order always to be ready to play the 
companion to her husband at the foot- 
ball games, or to fox-trot with him be- 
tween his lobster Newburg and _ his 
cheese after the theater? Is she even 
justified in such a sacrifice? And when 
the divergence of taste is greater, and 
becomes even a divergence of principle, 
what is she justified in sacrificing to 
keep her husband? 

“Are no compromises with one’s 
tastes and principles, then, worth while 
for the sake of retaining a man’s love 
and interest and companionship?” 
Methinks an indignant, and rather 
youthful, voice puts the question. 

Good heavens! Does one not com- 
promise with one’s selfish inclinations 
a dozen times a day in order to retain 
less valuable things than a husband’s 
affections? Doesn’t one compromise 
with one’s indolent desire for a negli- 


gee and the sofa cushions in order not 
to disappoint Arabella at tea time? 
Doesn’t one compromise with one’s 


tendency to read nothing but Anthony 
Trollope or Jane Austen and take a 
course in Wells or Robert Chambers, 
in order not to be too dull company for 
one’s friends? Doesn’t one walk when 
one wants to sit still, and write letters 
when one wants to read poetry, and 
forego onions for lunch, and wear 
I‘rench heels, and make a thousand 
other renunciations in order to be pleas- 
ing, or at any rate not distasteful, to 
one’s associates? Does one not modify 
one’s prejudice against Bolshevism to 
spare the feelings of one’s vehemently 
radical friends, or subdue one’s convic- 
tions on the subject of birth control out 
of respect for one’s mother? Isn’t the 
half of one’s life, in relation to other 
people, a series of compromises, of 
performances of things distasteful, of 
renunciations of things agreeable? All 
for the sake of that which is better 
than the indulgence of one’s tastes— 
affectionate human intercourse! How 
much more will even the most self-re- 
specting woman be willing to undertake 
and to renounce for the sake of the best 
of all good things—loving, happy inter- 
course with a husband! 

Only—never again in the day that has 
already dawned will her surrenders be 
the abject surrenders of an economic 
serf; never again will her acquies- 
cences be the ignoble acquiescences 
of the poor daughter of joy who 
charms that she may be fed and clothed. 
The wife of the new day may work to 
“keep” her husband, but it will be in 
truth for one of the reasons with which 
the wife of the past used to cloak a 
grim necessity—it will be for the sake 
of their children, or of a dear and 
zlamourous past, or for high love’s sake, 
or for all the sanctities of life. 

And—merely whisper it—in the full- 
ness of that time, husbands may occa- 
sionally undergo the salutary discipline 
of having to exert themselves to keep 
the love of their wives! 
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CLARENCE ROWE 


The extraordinary adventure of a little model who was 
offered twenty thousand dollars to undergo an hour’s 
humiliation on the witness stand at a murder trial. 


HE new model at Devejian’s— 
too new to have quite con- 
quered her self-consciousness— 

trailed slowly up and down for the ap- 
praisal of a prospective purchaser. 
This personage, she read in the marked 
accentuation of habitual 
suavity, was eminently worth pleasing. 
Panic seized the little mannequin, She 
wondered as, obedient to her employer’s 
directing glance, she melted from one 
graceful pose into another, why he 
hadn’t chosen Evadne or Fleurette to 
display to this important customer the 
gown he ecstatically proclaimed his 
masterpiece—not guessing that it had 
occurred to the astute Devejian that 
her novel type and ingenuous naiveté 
might engage Mrs. Amory’s rather 
blasé fancy, where the assured poise 
and conscious, deliberate effects of the 
more sophisticated models would fail. 

Mrs. Amory, at the moment, was 
leaning rather listlessly back against 
the sumptuous brocade of a rose-and- 
gold fauteuil. The lady’s efficient maid 
could have testified that her mistress 
had no possible need of another eve- 
ning gown or of gowns for any occa- 
sion whatever. But not even the 
shrewd Devejian, a lifelong student of 
feminine moods, could have guessed 
that her visit to his showroom had been 
made in a vain effort to distract her 
racked and tortured mind from its 
secret agony. of fear and self-accusal. 

She was sure no one even remotely, 


Devejian’s 


suspected the intimately personal qual- 
ity of her concern, or the degree of 
her apprehension at the amazing and 
appalling thing that had befallen Ste- 
phen Dahlgren. Dahlgren, of all men! 
Even through her instant, stunned dis- 
may at his arraignment, she had sensed 
that the vulgar publicity, the inevita- 
ble exploitation of himself and his pri- 
vate affairs, would disturb the fastidi- 
ous Dahlgren’s carefully cultivated 
sang-froid scarcely less than the grim 
charge of murder itself. 

No one, observing Ardis Amory, 
daintily exquisite, faultlessly gowned 
and groomed, subtly beautiful in 
the pre-Raphaelite manner, perfectly 
poised and composed, would have been 
able to conceive in what an unbelieva- 
ble state of fear and horror shc had 
lived since Dahlgren’s arrest. So ab- 
solute was her power of control that 
she had gone, smiling, through her daily 
routine of luncheons, teas, dinners, and 
box parties ; had discussed impersonally 
Stephen Dahlgren’s cataclysmic mis- 
fortune; had observed every detail of 
her paradoxically busy butterfly exist- 
ence, the while a very agony of appre- 
hension tore her. 

She forced herself to concentrate her 
attention upon the graceful figure pa- 
rading before her, watching [laine— 
the girl’s name was really Ellen, but 
Devejian rechristened all his models— 
with a sort of subconscious appraisal. 


“Pretty!” she decided. Ardis Amory 
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was sufficiently beautiful to afford to be 
just, even generous, to the charms of 
other women. “Pretty, but rather 
pinched. Looks underfed. Wonder if 
Devejian pays the poor child enough 
to live on. Evidently she hasn’t—er— 
other resources, like the majority of 
her kind.” 

The model, pausing directly before 
her, fell into a pretty pose. Under the 
strong light, her face looked a trifle 
drawn, and faint hollows were plainly 
visible in her cheeks and throat. Sud- 
denly Mrs. Amory sat up. A breath- 
taking idea had suggested itself, rap- 
idly assuming shape and form in her 
harried brain. She surveyed the girl 
with an apparent interest that made 
Devejian’s smile less automatic. He 
read into his patron’s discriminating 
glance appreciation of the subtle study 
in silver-shot sea-greens and moonlight- 
blues which Elaine was displaying for 
her approval; and he awaited with con- 
fidence her ultimate verdict. 

“Pitifully thin, ill-nourished, proba- 
bly positively hungry!” Mrs. Amory 
inwardly appraised the anxious little 
model, tremulously eager to display this 
wonderful creation to such advantage 
that the beautiful, green-eyed, bronze- 
haired woman for whom it seemed 
made should covet it. “Poverty poor, 
underpaid, and probably with the regu- 
But’ — 
her unconsciously keen glance caused 
eager little Elaine to flush uncomforta- 
bly—“but technically ‘good,’ I’m sure. 
There'd be scruples to overcome. Still, 
it’s worth trying.” 

“T’'ll take it,’ she said to Devejian, 
without asking the price of the gown. 
Then, to the girl: “Will you come 
here a moment, please? I’m not sure 
I quite fancy the draping at the left.” 

Radiant at her success, Elaine com- 
plied. She was one of the innumerable 
rainbow chasers who come to the me- 
tropolis in quest’of the fabled pot of 
gold so rarely found. Having tried 


lation sick mother to support. 
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vainly for something better, she had, in 
desperation, applied at Devejian’s in an- 
swer to his advertisement for an errand 
girl. Devejian himself, happening by 
while Madame Maurine, his manager, 
was interviewing her, had seen the pos- 
sibilities of Elaine’s type and had en- 
gaged her to take the place of a man- 
nequin who was shortly to be married. 
The poor child’s wildest dreams seemed 
to have come true. The rather small 
stipend Devejian offered, Madame 
Maurine’s frank and unfavorable com- 
ments upon her appearance and car- 
riage, the patronage or snubs of the 
other models had, all combined, been 
unable to dampen Elaine’s ardor. 

She had an eye for color and an 
inherent feeling for the beautiful which, 
properly developed, might have made 
an artist of her. But in the sordid 
grind of her life, they merely rendered 
her wistful, far hungrier for the ex- 
quisite things on which her eyes feasted 
in the shop windows than for the tempt- 
ing viands her half-starved little crip- 
pled sister craved. It was sheer bliss 
for Elaine to don the subtle, shimmer- 
ing symphonic poems that Devejian 
wrought in satins and chiffons. She 
felt no bitterness that she might never 
hope to own even one of the, beautiful 
creations she displayed; it was enough 
to touch them, to “live” 
expressed it, 


them, as she 
shading her mood to the 
tints and textures she assumed. 

And now she had sold Devejian’s 
masterpiece! It was an era in her drab 
existence. Gladly, gratefully, she ap- 
proached the radiant being who had 
made this triumph a possibility. Mrs. 
Amory, swift to understand, smiled 
charmingly; she was always gracious 
to her social inferiors. 

“Thank you, my dear,” she said 
sweetly. Then, as she bent, apparently, 
to inspect a fold of the faérie fabric, 
“T’ve something important to say to 
you. Will you give me your name and 
address?” 


























Then to the girl: 


without asking the price of the gown. 


“T'll take it,’ she said to Devejian, 


” 


I’m not sure I quite fancy the draping at the left. 


“Will you come here a moment, please? 
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“I’m Elaine Andrews,” the model an- 
swered, “My address ” She hes- 
itated. Mrs. Amory guessed why. “I 
—could I, perhaps, meet you some- 
where or call at your residence if con- 
venient for you, madame?” she fal- 
tered, her face flushing painfully. “It’s 
pretty far——” 

“That's of no consequence. Can you 
see me this evening at—say a quarter 
to eight? It’s rather important. I 
think we can be of mutual service to 
each other. Kindly give me the ad- 
dress.” 

Elaine reluctantly mentioned street 
and number, adding yet more reluc- 
tantly: 

“It’s on the fourth floor—the third 
door back from the landing.” 

Just then Devejian and Maurine 
bustled up. Mrs. Amory smiled reas- 
suringly at the little model, who, at a 
glance from the manager, went to take 
off the glittering creation she had 
shown. She wondered, as she dis- 
robed, what this beautiful woman of a 
social stratum so far above her own 
could have to say to a humble little 
model in a Fifth Avenue shop. But 
recalling the quality of Mrs. Amory’s 
smile, she could not but be sure that it 
presaged something pleasant. Surely 
fate had been kind! Sheer luck that 
Devejian had chosen her to display to 
this gracious lady the gown he had 
christened “the Moonlight Sonata!” 

So Elaine smiled as she slipped into 
her own shabby-smart little black frock. 
Perhaps her roseate dreams were com- 
ing true. 





“T shall have to speak quickly, my 
dear. I’ve left my car and chauffeur 
before a neighboring drug store, where 
I’m supposed to be using the tele- 
phone.” Mrs. Amory, a long furred 
coat covering her evening gown, looked 
exotic in her sordid surroundings. 

Elaine, wondering much, nodded si- 
lently. 
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“You read the papers, I suppose, my 
child?’ Mrs, Amory’s voice was bland. 
Elaine. viewing her at close range, 
thought her quite the most exquisite 
of the many lovely patrons of the famed 
Devejian. 

“Sometimes—not always,” she ad- 
mitted. “I’m very busy.” 

“IT know. But—you’ve perhaps 
chanced to see something of a’”—she 
hesitated, moistening her lips, which 
suddenly seemed parched and dry—‘of 
a recent highly sensational murder case, 
involving some well-known local soci- 
ety people——” ' 

“Tf you mean the Dahlgren case,” 
the girl interposed eagerly, “why, yes. 
It interests me, somehow. I’ve read 
about it and heard it discussed a great 
deal. I feel sure—I don’t know why 
—that Mr. Dahlgren is innocent.” 

Ardis Amory shot a swift glance at 
her. 

“Then, perhaps,” she said slowly, in 
a very low voice, “perhaps you might 
not be unwilling to help—establish that 
innocence?” 

Elaine stared. 

“1? Why, how could I, Mrs. Amory ? 
I don’t even know Mr. Dahlgren. It’s 
hardly likely that I should,” with a com- 
prehensive glance about the appallingly 
bleak and bare little tenement-house 
room where she and her younger sister 
somehow managed to exist. “And I 
know nothing about the murder 

“Don’t call it that!’ Mrs. Amory 
cried sharply. “It wasn’t! It was sui- 
cide. Of that I’m positive. But there’s 
no proof. Mr. Dahlgren refuses to 
account for his whereabouts on the eve- 
ning of the—the accident. There’s no 
other means, apparently, of establishing 
his alibi, so it looks as if ” She 
paused, struggling for self-control. 

“But why doesn’t he speak?” Elaine, 
not unnaturally, asked. “Why shouldn’t 
he?” 

“Can’t you 
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“that there might be—circumstances— 
which make it impossible, in honor, for 
him to speak? Suppose he cannot ac- 
count for himself without—without 
compromising some one who—who re- 
lies upon his silence. You understand ?” 

Slowly the girl nodded. The light 
of comprehension was dawning in her 
eyes. 

“T think I do. You mean that, 
though he’s innocent, he must sacrifice 
himself, perhaps his life, to save some 
one——” 

“Just that. And the some one, a— 
a friend of mine, is a pitiful coward 
who hasn’t the courage to speak and 
save him in spite of himself. So it 
seems he must pay the penalty for a 
crime of which he’s entirely guiltless, 
unless’*—there was a new note in her 
voice—“unless you'll save him!” 

“But how?” 

“T take it, Miss Andrews,” the vis- 
itor said abruptly, “that money means 
something to you?” She refrained from 
the glance at the squalor about her that 
would have lent the query point and 
significance. 

“Tt means,” the girl admitted frankly, 
‘Gust about everything. Particularly 
now.” 

“T presume—pardon the seeming im- 
pertinence, but I’ve a definite object 
in asking—that Monsieur Devejian 
pays you a mere pittance for your serv- 
ices 2’ 

“Ten dollars a week,” Elaine an- 
swered simply. “Out of that I must 
pay rent and feed and clothe Martha 
and myself.” 

“Martha ?” 
vaguely. 

“My sister.” 

“She’s not self-sustaining ?” 

“She’s an invalid—a cripple,” Elaine 
stated, flushing a little. “She’s almost 
helpless.” 

“Can nothing be done for her?” 

“Oh, yes. A course of treatment at 


Mrs. Amory repeated 


some orthopedic hospital might help; 
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or perhaps a very delicate operation, 
such as only a very skilled surgeon 
could perform. But’”—she smiled a lit- 
tle bitterly—‘“these things are costly. 
Five hundred at least ad 

“You shall have five thousand,” the 
other challenged, “if you'll do what I 
suggest.” 

“And that is ’’ prompted Elaine, 
wide-eyed with wonder. 

Briefly, with a certain speciousness 
and plausibility, Mrs. Amory outlined 
her staggering proposal. Elaine, pale 
with shock and horror, listened in si- 
lence. 

“You'll undertake it, won’t you?” 
Mrs. Amory finished persuasively. “It’s 
the chance of a lifetime, my dear.” 

“Oh, no, no!” the girl cried. “TI 
couldn’t even consider it, Mrs. Amory! 
Think what it means sd 

“Ten thousand!” Mrs. Amory urged 
a little wildly. “Fifteen, twenty, if 
you'll consent!” 

“Tt isn’t that,” Elaine said slowly. 
“Tt isn’t a matter of money at all, though 
Heaven knows I need it badly enough. 
But—can’t you imagine that I’d_ hesi- 
tate brand myself publicly? 
Don’t you suppose I’ve any pride or 
sense of Why doesn’t she 
save him, this woman he cares enough 
for to chance : 

“Don’t!” the other woman cried, cov- 
ering her face as if to shut out a grisly 
vision. ‘I’ve told you she is a coward, 
a weakling. She has her social position 
to maintain, a—others to consider. It 
would mean the end of everything for 
her if——” 

“So she’s willing to let him die for 
her without an effort to save him?” 

“No, no!” Mrs, Amory protested 
desperately. “She’s willing to make any 
other sacrifice, to pay any amount ia 

“T couldn't take her money,” the girl 
said definitely. “Tell her so. It would 
be criminal 4 

“But why? You wouldn’t be harm- 
ing any one except yourself, and the 
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amount I—she offers would surely 
compensate you. You’re ‘unknown, a 
mere atom in this great city. No one 


would remember or care. And you'd 
be saving an innocent man.” 

“You're sure,” the girl asked search- 
ingly, “quite sure that he’s innocent?” 

“Absolutely sure.” 

The eyes of the two women met. 
Suddenly a great wave of vivid, pain- 
ful crimson swept over Ardis Amory’s 
face; her lashes fell before the other’s 
piercing gaze. 

“J—-—”’ she faltered. “That is—I’ve 
every reason to believe j 

“I’m sorry,” Elaine said gently. “I 
wish I could help you—your friend— 
but it’s impossible.” 

“Have you thought what it might 
mean to—Martha?”’ 

The girl’s face quivered spasmod- 
ically. 

“T can’t. I can’t do it, even for her.” 

“Think, my dear, what it would mean 
to be able to give her skilled medical at- 
tention, high-priced surgeons, and 
trained nurses; think of having the 
means to take her away somewhere and 
make life easy and comfortable for her 
when she’s cured. Think of saving an 
innocent man from a shameful death 
or a death in life, and of sparing a 
wretched woman a lasting anguish of 
remorse ‘ 

“Please don’t urge it!” the girl 
begged. “I can’t—I mustn’t.” But 
Mrs. Amory was quick to catch a note 
of wavering in her tone. 

“Have you the right to condemn your 
sister to a life of suffering, to death, 
perhaps, for the sake of your precious 
reputation? Have you? Is that your 
idea of love? Love means sacrifice. 
You love your sister, I’m sure. Yet 
you'll let her die or live a helpless crip- 
ple to save your pride! Twenty thou- 
sand dollars for an hour’s humiliation, 
soon over and forgotten! Poor little 








Martha is suffering for the lack of what 
it would buy, and you refuse 


” 
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She rose conclusively and turned to- 
ward the door. 

“Wait!” Elaine cried desperately. 
“Wait, please! I—I accept your offer. 
I'll do whatever you ask.” 


The reporters of the metropolitan 
press made daily oblation to their divers 
gods for the Dahlgren cause célébre. 
From its inception it had been a boon 
to the journalistic fraternity. The 
Dahlgrens—brilliant social luminaries 
much in the public eye, the husband as 
an amateur aviator, athlete, and all- 
round sportsman, the wife as a famous 
beauty and notable hostess—had proved 
a fruitful theme not only for the per- 
fervid “yellows,” but for the staider 
and saner publications as well. 

Stripped of the verbiage with which 
the reportorial fancy had clothed it, the 
case was a sufficiently sordid affair. 
The servants unwillingly admitted hav- 
ing heard what was presumably the 
finale of a marital quarrel when Dahl- 
gren had flung out of his wife’s suite 
with a furious: “I tell you, Norma, 
you're going too far! You're driving 
me to desperation! I won’t stand for 
any more!” 

Mrs. Dahlgren had dined alone that 
evening and had gone early to her 
rooms. The next morning her maid 
had found her lying dead across her 
bed, her husband’s monogrammed re- 
volver beside her. Expert testimony 
halted between murder and suicide, but 
was definite on the point that Norma 
Dahlgren had been dead, when found, 
for quite twelve hours. 

The evidence was wholly circumstan- 
tial, but, in the case of Dahlgren’s stub- 
born refusal to account for his move- 
ments between the hours of eight and 
one on the fateful evening, and of his 
servants’ reluctant, but incriminating 
statements, he was held to answer for 
the murder of- his wife. 

It was presumed that Stephen Dahl- 
gren’s counsel, an array of eminent legal 
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lights, would seek to establish the in- 
nocence of their client by proving that 
Mrs. Dahlgren had taken her own life, 
in substantiation of which theory they 
had introduced Doctor Malcolm Ken- 
nerly, noted authority on pulmonary af- 
fections, who testified succinctly that, 
on the day preceding the alleged mur- 
der, he had definitely advised Mrs. 
Stephen Dahlgren that a protracted so- 
journ in the West was imperative if she 
cared to live. This Mrs. Dahlgren had 







The girl’s face quivered spasmodically. 
don’t urge it!” she begged. “I can’t—I mustn’t——’ 
But Mrs. Amory was quick to catch a note of waver- 
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“ Please 


> 
ing in her tone. 


positively refused to consider, stating 
that she “had found life rather a bore 
at best and that she’d rather be dead 
than buried alive somewhere in a 
Western desert.” On cross-examina- 
tion, Doctor Kennerly gave it as his 
opinion that Mrs. Dahlgren’s lungs had 
been so seriously involved that the 
chances of her recovery, under any con- 
ditions, were negligible. 

As the doctor left the stand, Hallam, 
of counsel for the defense, arose. 
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“May it please your honor,” he*of- 
fered in a voice quiet, yet of excep- 
tional carrying quality, “having estab- 
lished a motive for the suicide of the 
late Mrs. Dahlgren, we propose fur- 
ther to substantiate the theory by prov- 
ing a perfect alibi for the defendant. 
Miss Andrews will kindly take the 
stand,” 

The introduction of this line of de- 
fense and the witness who should es- 
tablish its validity was nothing short of 
a sensation. Hallam, always with an 
eye to dramatic effect and a properly 
worked-up climax, had sprung an elec- 
tric surprise upon all present, including, 
palpably, the defendant himself. Dahl- 
gren, who had preserved an absolute 
impassivity of expression and an air of 
bored indifference throughout the pre- 
vious proceedings, was seen to start 
sharply and turn a swift, involuntary 
glance upon the slight veiled figure in 
shabby black just entering the witness 
box. The waiting throng sat tense with 
anticipation—which the event was des- 
tined to justify. 

At Hallam’s low-voiced suggestion, 
the witness lifted her veil. There was 
an audible gasp. Her beauty was sim- 
ply breath-taking, despite its setting and 
the desperate pallor that made her face 
like a lovely death mask. She was pa- 
thetically young ; her eyes held the trou- 
bled innocence of a frightened child's; 
there was about her a sort of virginal 
quality which served to emphasize the 
sheer courage of her anticipated avowal. 
The spectators, avid of sensations, sat 
up, licking metaphorical chops. Stephen 
Dahlgren, leaning slightly forward in his 
chair, was gazing at her with an inten- 
sity that she must have felt, for invol- 
untarily she turned her eyes in his direc- 
tion—and as swiftly turned them aside. 

“Some alibi, Ingram, if you ask me!” 
one of Dahlgren’s fellow clubmen com- 
mented to another. 

“Quite some, Drexel,” the other con- 
curred. “The moment the jury glimpsed 
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its raison d’étre, Steve’s cas¢ was won. 
They'll acquit him without leaving the 
box!” 

The witness, duly sworn, was ably 
taken in hand by the astute Hallam. 

“Will you kindly state,” he inquired 
after the preliminaries had been dis- 
posed of, “just where and when you 
first saw the defendant, Mr. Stephen 
Dahlgren ?” 

The girl’s gaze seemed again resist- 
lessly drawn to Dahlgren, whose eyes 
had not left her face. Their glances 
met. She went a shade paler, then 
flushed miserably. But her voice, when 
she answered Hallam’s 
questions, was reasonably steady and, 
though very low, crystal clear and dis- 
tinct. 

‘At the Fifth Avenue shop where | 
am employed. About two months ago.” 

“Was the defendant alone at the 
time?” 

“No. He accompanied his mother, 
who is a patron of the establishment.” 

“You met Mr. Dahlgren subsequent 
to that occasion, Miss Andrews?” 

Instantly Dahlgren was on his feet. 

“Your honor,” he interposed, heed- 


categorically 


less of his counsel’s attempt to suppress 
him, “I ask that this witness be excused 
and her testimony ruled out as incom- 
petent.” 
“Great!” approved Ingram sardoni- 
cally. “Chivalry stuff to impress the 
public, eh, what?” 

“No, you darned cynic!” 
Drexel. “It’s the real thing. 
Dahlgren?” 

Sharply reprimanded by the court, 
Dahlgren was pressed into his seat and 
silenced by his attorneys. Reportorial 
pencils flew. Even to an assemblage 
of blasé film frequenters, the moment 
was electric. 

“The witness will answer the ques- 
tion,” his honor ruled. 

‘Kindly tell the court, Miss Andrews, 
in your own way,” Hallam instructed, 
“of your subsequent acquaintance, if 
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any, with the defendant, from the date 
of your first meeting up to and includ- 
ing the night of Mrs. Dahlgren’s—sui- 
cide.” 

The courtroom was suddenly breath- 
lessly still; not a sound broke its tense 
quiet; all eyes were turned upon the 
witness upon whose testimony hung 
Stephen Dahlgren’s life. 

Every vestige of color drained out of 
the girl’s pale face; her hands went in- 
stinctively to her heart ; a sudden tremor 
shook her; she seemed to struggle for 
breath, 

“Answer as directed,” instructed the 
court. 

Elaine’s hands clenched. She cast 
about her the despairing look of some 
helpless, small, dumb creature caught in 
a cruel trap. To Dahlgren it seemed 
as if her glance of desperate appeal were 
directed definitely at him. He half rose, 
but was dragged down by junior coun- 
sel. She opened her lips to speak, but 
no sound came. Hallam stepped nearer 
and spoke to her gently. 

“T can’t!” she gasped. ‘Oh, I can’t!” 

Suddenly she crumpled in her chair. 
Her head dropped forward. She 
swayed sidewise and would have fallen 
but that Hallam caught and held her. 
\t the same moment, Dahlgren made a 
swift movement toward her—which 
his attorneys as instantly checked. 
There was a mighty craning of necks, a 
susurrous of loud whispers, a stir as of 
a rising wind; the court pounded heav- 
ily for order, which was not restored 
until the witness had been carried from 
the room. 


“Artistic!” commented Ingram. “As 
D> 
’ 
an attorney, Hallam’s a great stage 


manager. That faint means a verdict for 
Dahlgren. Look at the jury! They’re 
positively soggy with sympathy. Steve’s 
got his alibi all right.” 

“If your honor please’—Hallam’s 
quiet voice made itself heard—‘“the de- 
fense asks that this case be continued 
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until to-morrow, in view of the fact 
that its chief witness has suffered a 
nervous collapse which renders her un- 
able to proceed with her testimony at 
this time.” 

“She doesn’t need to!” Ingram appre- 
ciated sotto voce. “She’s done her bit.” 


When court opened the following 
morning, the prosecuting attorney an- 
ticipated Hallam’s request for a further 
continuance. 

“May it please your honor,” he pref- 
aced, with dramatic simplicity, “in view 
of evidence which has just come into 
my possession, I wish to ask that the 
case of the State vs. Stephen van V ost 
Dahlgren be dismissed without preju- 
dice and with complete vindication for 
the defendant.” 

The assemblage thrilled to the high- 
voltage shock. 

“If your honor pleases’—the prose- 
cuting attorney was a big, leonine man, 
with a thunderous voice which had 
frightened many a witness into unpre- 
meditated admissions, but the voice of 
thunder held now a note of blandness; 
Stephen Dahlgren’s father had been the 
prosecutor’s lifelong friend—‘“if your 
honor pleases, I received this morning 
a cablegram from Captain Stuyvesant 
Mills, only brother of the late Mrs. 
Dahlgren, who is stationed somewhere 
near the French front, to the effect that 
in a letter written by his sister on the 
eve of her death, but which, owing to 
the advanced station in which he is lo- 
cated, had just reached him, she in- 
formed him of the hopeless nature of 
her malady and expressed her intention 
of putting a period to her existence. 
This letter he desires to offer in evi- 
dence, and it has been duly forwarded. 
But pending its arrival, which may be 
long delayed, he earnestly requests that 
the defendant be given his liberty and 
completely vindicated. I, therefore, 


ask that, if it pleases the court, the case 
be dismissed and Stephen Dahlgren 
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freed of any charge that may lie against 
him,” 

The mills of the courts, like those of 
the gods, are supposed to grind exceed- 
ing slow; but in the case of the State 
vs. Stephen Dahlgren, things happened 
with a swiftness that taxed the speed 
of the court stenographer. The essen- 
tial legal were through 
with in record time, and with bewilder- 
ing celerity, Stephen Dahlgren found 
himself technically, legally, and literally 
free. 

The mercurial throng, initially preju- 
diced against the “idle-rich” defendant, 
waxed hysterical in its enthusiasm, al- 
most mobbing Dahlgren in a misguided, 
but well-meant, attempt to offer per- 
sonal congratulation—until, aided by 
his efficient counsel, he presently es- 
caped to Hallam’s waiting car. 


forms gone 


The shabby room in the shabbier tene- 
ment was stripped, swept, and—ungar- 
nished. A suit case and a battered small 
trunk strapped for removal held the 
center of the room. A slender figure 
in shabby black hesitated beside them. 

The girl was just casting about her 
that final, lingering’ glance with which 
we leave a spot that, however little 
loved, has long been our abode, when 
a sharp knock at the door shook her 
with a sudden tremor. In answer to 
her hesitant summons, the door opened, 
and Stephen Dahlgren, tall, imposing, 
superlatively groomed, and eminently 
good to look at, entered. 

Startled, Elaine stepped back a pace 
and stood regarding him with fright- 
ened eyes. Dahlgren’s wonted aplomb 
deserted him. There was an instant’s 
awkward silence which he, perforce, 
broke. 

“My apologies for this intrusion,” he 
said formally. “I’m fortunate not to 
have missed you,” with a glance at the 
strapped luggage. «“You’re leaving, 
aren’t you?” 

Elaine nodded. 
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“Yes. I’m going away.” She was 
getting herself together a little, though 
still palpably ill at ease. 

“Before you leave,” Dahlgren hurried 
on, “I want to thank you for—for your 
appearance in my behalf. I’m sure you 
turned the scale in my favor, even be- 
fore——” 

“But I didn’t testify,” she broke in. 
“I—I meant to. I’d promised—but I 
found I couldn’t. I broke down. I’m 
sorry.” 

“Don’t be,” he said gently. “Your 
breakdown spared you much—er—em- 
The 
prosecuting attorney would have grilled 
you without mercy.” 

“’d made up my mind to go through 
at any cost, but somehow I couldn't.” 
She smiled faintly. “I’m afraid I lack 
the courage to be consistently criminal.” 
“Fortunately,” he 
But,” 


barrassment and unpleasantness. 


said quietly. 
he added after a moment, “the 
mere fact that you appeared for me 
was to my advantage.” He hesitated 
to tell that appearance 
the obvious inference had been made. 
“] don’t quite know why you were will- 
ing to do this, although perhaps I might 
hazard a guess, but whatever your mo- 
tive, ’m indebted to you——” 

“Not in the least,” the girl interposed 
quickly. 

“Vastly indebted,” he repeated. 
“You've placed yourself in—er—rather 
an equivocal position for my benefit, 
and I must insist that you allow me to 
compensate——” 

“That’s Elaine said 
with quiet “As you've 
doubtless guessed, I’ve been ‘compen- 
sated’ already.” 

“You mean?” 

“That I allowed myself to be bribed 
to testify falsely. I—I1’ve no excuse to 
offer. I simply bartered my reputation 
for—for what would seem to you a pit- 
tance. But I beg you to believe that I 


her that from 


unnecessary,” 
bitterness. 


should never have consented if I hadn’t 
felt sure that you were innocent.” 
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“You believed that?” 

“IT knew it,” she answered simply. 

A sudden dark flush swept his cheek. 
He had felt a certain subconscious con- 
tempt for this girl who had been will- 
ing to brand herself—for a price. He 
suddenly found himself wondering 
what she must think of him. 

“I’m glad you were acquitted without 
my testimony, Mr. Dahlgren,” she went 
on, “since I failed to live up to my bar- 
gain.” 

“I’m sure you did your best for me, 
Miss Andrews,” he said. “I wish you’d 
let me evince my appreciation : 

“Please!” she begged. 

“Really, Miss Andrews, I wish you’d 
accept— —”’ 

“Thank you,” she said gently. “It’s 
generous of you to offer. But—I’m am- 
ply provided for.” He might have 
known that Ardis was too square a sport 
to welsh. “And now I think I must say 
good-by.” 





He glanced down at her. He liked 
her gameness, her sincerity, her scorn- 
ing to extenuate her fault. She looked 
so small, so desolate, so appealing: 
A sudden impulse took him. 

“Miss Andrews,” he said precipi- 
tately, “I wonder if you’d do me the 
honor to marry me?” 

She stared at him in dumb amaze- 
ment. 





“As a matter of form,” he elucidated. 
“This would afford you some degree of 
immunity from—er—any unpleasant- 
ness arising from your connection with 
the case, and enable me to provide for 
your future, thus canceling my obliga- 
tion 

Elaine’s eyes flamed. Two vivid 
scarlet spots burned in the pallor of 
her cheeks. 

“Tt’s canceled,” she said with a tense 
quiet more deadly than any outburst. 
“VYou’ve made your offer. I decline it. 
That’s all, I think.” 

“I beg your pardon. I seem to have 





blundered pretty badly. But I honestly 
meant——”’ 

Suddenly she smiled. 

“I understand. <A case of noblesse 
oblige. It was very silly of me to be 
affronted when you were only living 
up to your code. but’—again she 
smiled—‘I’m off your conscience now. 
You've done everything that could be 
expected of you, and it’s quite all right. 
Good-by.” 

With a smile destined to haunt Dahl- 
gren for days, she held out her hand. 


Stephen Dahlgren was the typical 
man of the world, no better, no worse. 
His had been, in a sort, a marriage of 
convenience. He and Norma had 
drifted into an engagement largely be- 
cause it had seemed so eminently suit- 
able and a thing so devoutly desired by 
their respective families. Dahlgren had 
never cared to any great degree for the 
woman he had pledged himself to love 
and to cherish, and, during the five 
years since his marriage, had made fre- 
quent excursions along the primrose 
path of dalliance, partly from the quest- 
ing spirit, partly from sheer boredom. 
His affair with Ardis Amory of the 
bronze hair and sard-green eyes had 
been just that—an “affair”? and noth- 
ing more; a fact that she herself real- 
ized with a bitterness she was too wise 
to voice. 

“I’m grateful, of course, and all that 
sort of thing,” he made occasion to say 
to her as soon as might be. 

Ardis, in an evening gown of a dar- 
ing shade of green, suggested to him a 
jewel, as dazzling as an emerald, as sub- 
tle as an aquamarine, in an exquisite 
setting. He had always professed to 
see in her a likeness to the “Circe” of 
Burne-Jones; and certain elements in 
his nature had inevitably reacted and 
at moments still reacted to her spell. 
Yet, “sorceress of smiles” as she was, 
she was also what the men who knew 
her styled “a good, square sport.” 
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“I wonder if you’ve quite forgotten me?” he managed, bromidically, at last. 


She smiled up at Dahlgren as he 
spoke. 

“T deny, of course, that you’ve any 
occasion for gratitude.” 

“Naturally. The testimony of that 
misguided little mannequin whom I’d 
never, to my knowledge, seen or heard 
of before, was, of course, an unsolicited 
offering,” he mocked. “But,” he went 
on thoughtfully,“I don’t quite get her 
viewpoint. Bribed, beyond doubt—but 


that any sum could have compensated 
a woman for—for what she meant to 
do! It’s unthinkable. Mercenary, ut- 
terly venal—and yet”—Ardis, alive to 
his subtlest nuance of expression, was 
not blind to the reminiscent tenderness 
in his eyes—“she didn’t impress me as 
at all that sort.” 

“She wasn’t.” Ardis Amory was that 
rarest of beings, a just woman. “That’s 
why she was so convincing in the réle. 
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The blatant type wouldn’t have an- 
swered.” 

He smiled. 

“You were ever discriminating, Ar- 
dis. But I can’t understand s 

“You can’t imagine an adequate mo- 
tive? Some dire necessity perhaps?” 

Dahlgren shook his head. 

Ardis laughed softly. 

“I suppose the sacrificial spirit 
wouldn’t suggest itseli—to a man.” She 
was silent a moment, then: “We’re an 
inconsistent sort, the lot of us,” she 
said. “We'll give our lives for those 
we love, but balk at the sacrifice of 
our honor. I hold that, if one loves, 
even that is too poor a gift. Real love 
doesn’t haggle and bargain: ‘So much, 
but no more.’ It gives—everything !” 

Dahlgren flushed, but failed to take 
up the gauntlet. 

“Then”—he could not quite dissem- 
ble his eagerness—“you think that this 
girl was actuated by some sacrificial 
motive?” 

“Perhaps.” Ardis Amory smiled. 
She was, in the vernacular, a game 
loser. “I’m not supposed to know 
anything of Miss Andrews or her eth- 
ics, of course. But—don’t be too harsh 
in your judgment of her, Stephen. I 
sometimes think we’d never be hard on 
each other if we—understood.” 





Days passed. Life swung back to 
normal, The public quickly forgets. 
New sensations succeeded the case in 
which Stephen Dahlgren had been the 
chief figure; the dust of time settled 
speedily upon its archives, 

Much of that grisly experience was, 
happily, a blur for Dahlgren. But out 
of the murk came clearly and constant] 
the vision of a small, pale face; of des- 
perate dark eyes that had turned to 
him in anguished, mute appeal; of lips 
that faltered and refused their office 
when she would have convicted herself 
of a folly of which she was guiltless. 

The girl haunted him. He could not 
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seem to get her out of his mind. What- 
ever the motive or whatever the bribe 
he made no doubt Ardis had offered, 
it had required Spartan courage for 
Elaine to accuse herself publicly, and 
he sensed an actuating force more po- 
tent than mere cupidity.. Had not 
Ardis, always generous, offered a the- 
ory? 

A day came when Dahlgren capitu- 
lated. He sought again the squalid 
tenement that had been Elaine’s home. 
Fortune favored his quest. A voluble 
lodger on the same floor—he had 
ceased to be squeamish as to ways and 
means—was glad, under his skillful 
stimulation of her memory, to talk. 

“Vis, sor. I knew her well, sor, 
Mrs. Mahaffy informed, fingering the 
crisp bank note Dahlgren had pressed 
upon her. ‘She kim here from some- 
where down South, I dunno. A rale 
lady, if I ivver saw wan, though she 
had the bad luck to get mixed up in a 
murdher thrial. I'll nivver belave, sor” 
—she had clearly no idea as to her vis- 
itor’s identity—“that Elly Brent was— 
thot kind. She was afther bein’ a quiet 
sort, sor—a slave to her crippled sis- 
ther a 

Dahlgren leaned forward quickly, his 
gray eyes eager. 

‘“Ah-h-h-h!” he said. 

“Poor Martha was a great burdhen 
to Elly, sor, though Elly didn’t look at 
it like that. It broke the hear-r-t iv her, 
poor gurrul, that she couldn’t give Mar- 
tha the care she needed. But some- 
how she found the money for the oper- 
ation, and whin Martha got betther, they 
wint away.” 

“You’ve no idea where?’ Dahlgren 
made scant effort to dissemble his ea- 
gerness, 

Mrs. Mahaffy smiled roguishly. 

“Faith and I have!” 

“If you would be kind enough s 


%”” 





, 





“Sure and where'd be the har-r-rm, 
sor—unless you’re wan av thim Dlar- 
neyin’ rayporthers who ask quistions 
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and print answers av their own invin- 
tion?” 

“I’m not a reporter, Mrs. Mahaffy,” 
Dahlgren assured her. “I’m a—a friend 
of Miss—er—Brent’s, and I promise 
you not to annoy her in any way.” 

“T take your wor-rd, sir. I know a gin- 
tleman whin | see wan,” her acknowl- 
edgment of a second contribution to 
the Mahaffy exchequer. “Here’s the 
address, sor, in her own handwrite, the 
darlint! I’d let meself be dhrawn and 
quartered before I’d put wan av thim 
blitherin’ rayporthers on her track. 
But you're her fri’nd, sor, and I doubt 
not she needs fri’nds. We all do.” 


The sea pounded sullenly on the pal- 
lid sands. The strange sallow light that 
presages a coming storm lay over land 
and water. The rising wind stirred the 
waves and whipped the skirts and hair 
of a slender little figure scurrying 
swiftly homeward under a darkening 
sky. 

Hurrying along, head down, against 
the wind, she did not observe that some 
one was approaching until she well-nigh 
catapulted into a man’s tall form. 
With a murmured apology, she lifted 
her eyes, but the words died on her lips, 
for she found herself face to face with 
Stephen Dahlgren. 

Dahlgren had prefigured this meet- 
ing rather differently—had dramatized 
his tempered speeches and skillful treat- 
ment of a difficult situation. But now 
that he saw her again, infinitely love- 
lier than he had visioned her, he was 
strangely shaken. His wonted social 
grace forsook him, leaving him staring 
awkwardly down at her. 

“T wonder if you’ve quite forgotten 
me?” he managed, bromidically, at 
last. 

Elaine shook her head dumbly. She 
found herself incapable of speech. 

“I’m afraid you’ve reason to remem- 
ber me far from pleasantly.” 

Elaine found her voice. 
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“Mr. Dahlgren,” she said, “you were 
in no way responsible for my connec- 
tion with your case. You didn’t achieve 
me’’—she was even able to smile—“I 
was thrust upon you.” 


“But——” 
“You were not to blame if I chose 
to perjure myself for—for 





“For another’s need; though, even for 
her sake, you couldn’t force yourself to 
go through. I confess that I misjudged 
you at first. But I’ve learned that your 
motive wasn’t a selfish one. That’s why 
I’ve ventured to come here. I wanted 
to apologize for doing you an injus- 
tice.” 

“You didn’t. It’s the intention that 
counts, not the action. I’d agreed— 
for a consideration—to establish a false 
alibi for you, and the fact that I wasn’t 
able to go through doesn’t make me any 
the less culpable. And even the end I 
had in view didn’t justify the means.” 

He had turned and was walking be- 
side her toward a charming cottage in 
the middle distance. The wind, for 
the moment, had died, and an ominous 
quiet brooded over the uneasy waters. 

“TI felt that I deserved to be pun- 
ished. In fact, I expected to be. In- 
stead’—she smiled happily up at him 
—‘‘lI’ve been blessed beyond my deserts. 
The money I didn’t earn has bought 
so much! Martha, my little sister, is 
almost well. We've a cozy little home, 
a motherly old housekeeper, and no 
financial cares. No one identifies Ellen 
Brent—which happens to be my real 
name—with Elaine Andrews and— 
really, Mr. Dahlgren, I’m happier than 
I’ve ever been in my life. Ive every- 
thing heart could wish.” 

“Everything?” The question asked 
itself without his volition. He won- 
dered if a feeling so vivid, so vital, as 
that she had awakened in him struck 
no answering chord in her being. 

“Quite everything. May I offer you 
shelter? The storm’s close upon us.” 
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The cottage door opened, and Mar- 
tha, no longer a cripple, stood on the 
threshold. She was clearly coming to 
meet her sister, but, at sight of her 
escort, she paused. Elaine smiled reas- 
suringly at her. 

‘Martha dear, this is Mr. Dahlgren.” 
Evidently, Dahlgren noted, the name 
had no sinister significance for the child. 
“Do you think we could give him a cup 
of tea?” 

Martha was sure of it. She hurried 
in to warn Mrs. Higgins, the “relict,” 
as she styled herself, of a skipper 
drowned off the point twenty years be- 
fore. She had been adrift for years, 
but had found haven as housekeeper to 
the two girls. 

The next hour was at once a novelty 
and a revelation to Stephen Dahlgren. 
His own house was a mansion, not a 
home. But this wee bungalow, with 
its cheerful chintzes and wicker fur- 
nishings, had an atmosphere which his 
imposing brownstone palace, decorated 
almost inspiredly by a firm each meim- 
ber of which was an artist, utterly 
lacked. 

The storm broke furiously about the 
little house. Martha lighted the drift- 
wood fire on the wide hearth and its 
glow made chiaroscuro in the room. 
[laine poured tea, and Dahlgren, watch- 
ing her, felt for the first time in his life 
that indefinable something for which 
the heart of man yearns when he builds 
himself hovel or palace and dedicates it 
to the household gods. 

The storm, a mere squall, spent it- 
self—all too soon, Dahlgren thought. 
He rose reluctantly. 

“T think I must go,” he said, “though 
I don’t at all want to.” 


“You'll come again soon?” Martha 
urged hospitably. 

“Tf I may?” he answered her, but his 
eyes were on Elaine. 

She flushed a little under his gaze, 
but answered with simple cordiality: 

“Whenever you care to.” 


“Will you marry me, Ellen?” 

Darkness, which a timid young moon 
only half dispelled, brooded about 
them. The waves breaking at their feet 
talked to one another in languid mur- 
murs. Far out on the water a yacht’s 
lights danced. 

“T thought,” she parried, “we'd dis- 
posed of that.” 

“We haven’t,” he negatived decid- 
edly. “I asked you once to be my wife 
and you refused. You couldn’t have 
done otherwise. I made the offer, as 
you surmised, because I felt I owed 
you the protection of my name—at least 
I thought that was my motive, but I’m 
not so sure. Now——” 

“Please don’t feel that you’re under 
obligations——”’ 
“Tt’s not a matter of obligation.” His 
deep voice was thrillingly tender. “Dear 
child, don’t you see? I love you. 
That’s why I’m asking you to marry 
ne.” 

“You aren’t—being chivalrous?” 

“I’m being as sincere as it’s possible 
to be. I love you, Ellen—love you with 
all there is of me! You’re the woman 
I’ve dreamed of all my life. You re- 
fused me once. I had it coming. My 
offer must have seemed an affront. 
But now, knowing that I love you and 
want you above everything——” 

Her lips quivered into the suggestion 
of a smile. 

“That’s different,” she said. 
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a trifle wistfully; not enviously. 
It was only hard not to begrudge 
Lorna—Lorna, who was twenty, and 
who had been Elizabeth’s since she was 
and who 


seven, was now and hence- 
forth Jim’s. It was hard, it wasn’t quite 
fair, but it is the way of things. 

Still, if Elizabeth sighed, it was 


bravely. Lorna was happy. There was 
boundless recompense in that. The two 
turned at the corner to wave another 
good-by, and then Elizabeth leaned back 
in her cushion-filled porch chair. 

There was nothing of the once-con- 
sidered typical in Elizabeth’s spinster- 
hood. At thirty-eight or nine, her 
figure retained its curves and supple- 
ness, even if frank Time had left some 
little scars at the corners of her wise 
eyes. These deepened with her smile 
as she descried a boyish figure, white- 
flannel clad, approaching across the 
neighboring lawn. 

A little flush crept into the boy’s 
cheeks as he pulled off his cap at the 
bottom of the steps. He greeted her 
with a hint of shyness. 

“Hello, Miss Elizabeth.” 

“Hello, John—— 

She bit off the “ie 


just in time, as 


LIZABETH looked after the lovers 


intuition whispered how his young man- 
hood detested the infantile ‘‘Johnnie.” 
She noted the immaculateness of his at- 
tire, the careful carelessness of his 
delicate-hued tie, the geometrical exact- 
ness of the part in his fair hair. 
“Lorna and Jim have just gone,” she 
explained gently, tossing him a cushion. 
He sat down, at this evidence of wel- 
come, upon the top step at her feet. 
“Yes, I saw them go,” he admitted, 
skillfully concealing any pangs of jeal- 
ousy. “Seeing you all alone over here, 
I thought I’d come and sit with you a 
while.” 
“Now that was very thoughtful of 
you,” Elizabeth said cordially. Dear, 
dear, how sad it is that the happiness 
of some must ever be the deprivation 
of others! Still, John’s calf love for 
Lorna was not likely to leave a serious 
wound. At eighteen—why, he wasn’t 
even as old as Lorna—wounds heal 


quickly. 


Nevertheless, she endeavored, 
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perhaps somewhat from a fellow feel- 
ing, to tender the consolation of sym- 
pathy and understanding. 

“Well, what have you planned for 
this vacation?” she began, by way of 
taking his mind from his troubles. 

He brightened visibly, though trying 
to repress any excess of importance. 

“\Why, I’m going into business.” 

“Are you indeed? And what bus- 
iness have you decided on?” 

Her interest was flattering, and John 
squirmed around to face her, clasping 
his knees. A new thought seemed to oc- 
cur to him, however, and he relapsed 
into diffidence. He let his knees go 
and looked off across the lawn, the flush 
rising again in his smooth, fair cheeks, 
untanned as yet by the first warm days 
of spring. After a pause he went off 
at a tangent. 

“I’ve been writing a good deal of 
poetry lately,” he confessed. 

He sighed. He was undoubtedly in 
a mood in which his confidence might 
be had for the asking, and Elizabeth 
felt that the role of confidant must not 
be shirked. 

“Of a sentimental nature?” she in- 
quired. 

“Well—er—yes.” He hesitated and 
lowered his voice. ‘You know Keats 
died of a broken heart.” 

“I’ve heard so. I suppose there’s no 
danger of your fellowing his example?” 
she smiled. 

John obviously did not see anything 
humorous, but he laughed a little. 

“Oh, no, I guess not.” 

“T hope you’re not in love, John,” 
breathed Elizabeth in delicious com- 
radeship. 

It was dusk, a warm, sweet, quiet 
dusk that tempted to the sharing of 
secrets. A little thrill of mysterious 
joy quickened the beating of his boyish 
heart. He could not have told what 
prompted an irrepressible little laugh. 

“Well, I don’t know I’m afraid 
—maybe I am.” 
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Elizabeth shook her head. 

“And love is a serious thing, John.” 

He turned to her gratefully. 

“You're awfully good to me, Miss 
Elizabeth. You seem to understand a 
fellow so.” 

“Won't you tell me about her, John?” 

There was a silence. When the boy 
spoke, he was looking straight out into 
the gathering darkness. His voice was 
reverent. 

“She’s got a lovely voice—makes me 
think of the organ in church. And her 
eyes, they’re so deep—like—seems like 
you could just go on looking into them 
forever and never get to the bottom. 
Why, sometimes, nights, I just lie 
awake thinking about her. I suppose 
you think that’s silly.” 

“T never heard that its being silly 
ever stopped any one from doing it,” 
she murmured. 

“T’m glad you don’t laugh,” said the 
boy gratefully. 
that people always laugh at a feliow be- 


“Seems funny to me 


cause he’s young and in love.” 

“Youth and love!” sighed Elizabeth. 
“Why, it’s only poets who dare speak 
of those divine twins with reverence 
nowadays, John,” 

The boy turned eagerly, so that his 
head almost touched her knee. 

“Are you a poet, too, Miss Eliza- 
beth?” 

Elizabeth spoke softly. 

“Sometimes, inside. Some of us are, 
John, though we can’t rhyme.” Her 
brave eyes looked off into the dusk. 
“And so you're in love?” 

“Yes.” 

“Aren’t you going to tell me more 
about it?” 


“There isn’t much to tell—yet,” he 
confessed, and so many dreams peeped 
out of that yearning “yet 

“Do I know her?” asked Elizabeth. 

He looked up quickly. 

“Why, don’t you-—” he stumbled; 
then slowly, “Oh, yes, you know her.” 


” 
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Elizabeth’s fingers brushed compas- 
sionately across his hair, 

“My poor boy!” 

“What makes you say that? 
you think it’s any use?” 

“I’m afraid not, John. Did she ever 
do anything to make you think she— 
liked you?” 

She knew that Lorna had been too 
engrossed with Jim to give a thought to 
the boy. How could he have dreamed 
that he had any chance with her? But 
perhaps he had not dreamed of the 
chance, only the dream. 

“She’s awfully nice to me,” he replied 
hopefully. 


Don’t 


But you mustn’t count too much on 
just that, you know.” She tried to begin 
her discouragement tactfully. 

He accepted it with cheerful con- 
fidence. 

“Oh, of course, I wasn’t counting on 
just that——” 

“And you mustn’t be awfully disap- 
pointed if it turn out right. 
You know we seldom marry our sweet 
first loves.” 

“Oh, I’ve been in love before,” he 
hastened to assure her, “but”—his voice 
fell—‘“I’ll never love any one else after 
this.” 

“Youth takes things so seriously—es- 
pecially itself,” mused Elizabeth, trying 
another tack. 

He was aggrieved. 

“There you go, too, about youth! Of 
course I take it seriously! If you knew 
the way I can’t sleep nights r 

“But you'll get over it, John,” Eliza- 
beth threw in earnestly. ‘We always 
get over things, really we do, though 
we think our hearts are quite broken.” 

He regarded her with a new awe. 

“Were you—ever in love?” 

She smiled the drawn smile of bitter- 
sweet remembrance. 

“Once—I thought I was.” 

“And you didn’t marry your first 
love, either, did you?” 

She shook her head. 


doesn’t 
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“No. But I want Lorna to have her 
dear first love, John, though it almost 
breaks my heart to give her up. And 
you'll be unselfish, and give her up to 
Jim, won’t you—and not let on that 
you're hurt at all? Tl keep your se- 
cret.” 

To her amazement he scowled and 
burst out peevishly: 

“Oh, thunder! I don’t see why 
everybody thinks I’ve got to be in love 
with Lorna!” 

“Tt isn’t 


blankly. 


Lorna?” cried Elizabeth 

“Of course it isn’t,” he denied sulkily. 
“Hang it all, I never said it was Lorna, 
did Ir” 

“I just took it for granted, John. 
Who is it, then?” 

His grievance fell from him instantly. 
He hung his head. 

“Uhm—you know al 
clared gruffly. 

‘“Tndeed I don’t, John.” 

The blood leaped to his forehead. 

“Why—why, Miss 
Elizabeth !” 

She sat up and gasped, amazement, 
consternation, understanding, trembling 
on her lips. 

“Me! Boy dear, you can’t mean it!” 

“Ves, Ido. I love you just as much 
as if I were fifty.”” He scrambled up on 
his knees by her chair. “Say, won’t you 
think it over, Miss Elizabeth? I know 
I’m only eighteen, but I’m going into 
business, and I’m steady, really 1 am.” 

Elizabeth was torn between tears and 
laughter. 

“John dear, you don’t know what 
you’re asking!” 

“Ves, | do. I—TI have the honor to 
ask you to be my wife.” 


ot sad ” 2 
right,” he de- 


it’s—it’s 


you, 


“I’m so sorry,” she whispered. 

“7 suppose that means you can’t,” in 
a smothered voice. 

“T am honored, I couldn’t tell you 
how much, but it couldn’t ever be.” 

He sank back slowly to his old posi- 
tion on the step. 
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“I—I’m sorry, too,” he murmured 
presently. : 

“Never mind, John.” 
a more cheerful note. “Some day you'll 
laugh about it.” 


Elizabeth tried 


















But the boy shook his head with 
grave conviction. 

“No, I couldn’t ever laugh at loving 
you, Miss Elizabeth. Tl always be 
proud to think I loved a good woman 
first of all.” 

Did ever woman receive the balm of 





“T’ll always be proud 


to thinkgh loved 


a good woman 
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a sweeter tribute? The quick tears 
welled up from the sweet deepness of 
the eyes a boy had dreamed of. She 
bent and kissed him gently on the fore- 
head. 

“Thank you, John.” 

He trembled with the thrill of her 
lips’ touch, His throat ached with the 
grief of a vague sorrow, a melancholy, 
not all pain, that seemed to fill the 
earth with a gentle sadness, like a soft 
rain falling in sweet silence and misting 
land and reveries with regretful gray. 
He rose. He felt like walking far un- 
der a pale moon among leaves that 
stirred and whispered beneath the kiss 
of a sighing night wind. 


first of all.” 


“T guess I'll go home now,” he mum- 
bled. 

Elizabeth rose, too, and took his awk- 
ward hand. 

“Good night, John. 
often, won’t you? 
good friends.” 


Come to see me 
We're such jolly 
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He stooped suddenly and kissed her 
hand. 

“We are jolly good friends, aren’t 
we?” He brightened at the thought. 
“I’d love to come. Good-by.” He 
swallowed a sob, straightened himself 
manfully, and went down the steps. 

Elizabeth stood still until his white 
figure disappeared in the shrubbery of 
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his own lawn. A little wind was 
springing up, sweet with the filched 
perfume of the lilacs. All was calm, 
silent, cool, full of a restful peace and 
big with dim, golden dreams. Her lips 
curved into a smile as she turned to go 
in. 

“Anyway, I don’t have to be an old 
maid !” 
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QUARTERS FOR LOVE 


OVE looked into a tiny house. 
It was crowded, it would not do. 


“What?” said the woman. 


“Not wide enough 


For a pink little soul like you?” 
But Love had seen that the fire was low, 
That the man returned from a to-and-fro 
Search for work, with a curse or so— 
And Love from the window flew. 


Love looked in at a rich man’s house 
And found it was fair and fine; 
He sat him down on a rug of price 
In a hearthfire’s glorious shine. 
He warmed his pretty and naked feet, 
He stretched his hands to the grateful heat— 
Then he heard a yawn, and a word not sweet. 
Rich lovers, at times, repine. 


So the sturdy Love is a transient yet, 

Flitting with busy grace. 
Instead of a quiver, he bears a pack; 

There’s care on his roguish face. 
He visits with wealth, charm, beauty, still, 
But you'll find him in hovel, camp, or mill, 
Just as it happens—and always will— 

Bound to no rank or place. 

JEANNIE PENDLETON HALL. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY 


A little glimpse into the uncertain life of a 


TALWART sisters of the pay en- 
velope know nothing of the real 
terrors of night—of long, tor- 

tured hours menaced by specters of to- 
morrow, or that far ghostlier realiza- 
tion that the all-black has shifted to the 
not-to-be escaped hereness of to-day. 

Mrs. Nanette Gillespie—formerly 
Mrs. Nan Giles, but now bearing the 
more euphonious title, since she had 
left far behind her drab, calico past 
for the satin-padded delights of the 
Grandiose, Cathedral Parkway, no chil- 
dren allowed—sprang from the blue- 
and-pink bed of her Pompadour bed- 
room and tottered to the green velours 
hallway, her little golden mules drag- 
ging painfully, her very lips, usually 
moist and alluring, ash dry with dread. 

“Flello, operator.” Her voice rasped 
like a file. “Give me 3310 Wellington. 
Dr. Conway’s office. Not in yet?” 

“It’s only seven-thirty. Maybe he 
ain’t up yet,” central drawled. “Wait 
a minute. I’m ringing him.” 

A long, agonized wait, while the 
shell-pink nails dug deep into the green 
velour walls, before: “J’ew want Dr. 
Conway’s office? Well, here he is, 
then,” and again her dry lips found the 
phone. 

“Doctor Conway’s office? Oh, doc- 
tor 
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certain branch of the feminine sisterhood. 


“The doctor’s not in yet. He’s been 
out all night on an influenza case.” 
The voice held weariness carefully in 
leash. 

“You don’t mean—Mr. Beates?” 
Mrs. Gillespie shrilled uncontrollably. 

No, the nurse believed not. 

“But Mr. Beates has it, too. I—TI 
knew there must be something wrong, 
even before I saw it in the papers. I 
haven’t seen him a whole week—or 
had a word or a line. It—it’s killing 
me—that and other things. I must tell 
the doctor. If he can just stop in here 
the minute he gets in Oh, please!” 

“The minute he gets in, he'll have 
some breakfast and a few winks of 
sleep, if I know anything about it,” 
the nurse answered with asperity. 

“Oh, please! You won't let him 
sleep this morning!” Mrs. Gillespie 
protested. “I—I haven’t had a wink’s 
sleep all night long—for worry, Won't 
you tell the doctor I’ll be waiting every 
minute—until he comes? I’ve got to 
explain to him about Mr. Beates. Won't 
you give him the message?” 

“All right. Wait a minute till I find 
my pad. What name?” 

“Mrs. Giles—I mean Mrs. Nanette 
Gillespie—Apartment 12 B, the Gran- 
diose, Cathedral Parkway. I'll be wait- 
ing every minute. You'll tell him?” 
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a doctor’s automobile chugged to the 
marble entrance of the Grandiose, and 
a slightly stooped, grizzle-haired, bee- 
tle-browed man sprang out, sizing up 
the house and its occupants with one 
unfriendly glance at its sign, “Apply 
to C. Schulem, Agent. No children al- 
lowed!” 

“Mrs. Gillespie?” he inquired crisply 
of the green-and-gold flunkey in the 
mirrored hall. 

“Yes, sir. 
floor front. 
right up.” 

The brass-paneled white 
Apartment 12 B had already opened, 
and Mrs, Gillespie—changed now from 
azure room robe to Poiret negli- 
gee of cerise chiffon, gold-beaded 
44 —stood within it, ready to greet 
f = him with eager glance and inner 
In her four hours of 
waiting, she had found time to 
touch her blond hair with goldine 
just at the temples, where a few 
impertinent gray hairs 
dared to dim its luster, 
and to add a light touch 
of rouge to the pearly 
pallor of cheeks © still 
gently rounded in depart- 
ing youth’s farewell curve. 

But anxiety sharpened 
the edge of her tone and 
turned the sapphires of 
her eyes to agate. 


\partment 12 BL, third 
She says you’re to come 


door of 


trembling. 








“e . . . rg 2? ( 
‘Send haven's Dox tor en ry? Oh, 
had a wink’s do come in! 
sleep all night ~ <a The doctor’s steadily 


boring eyes softened 


somewhat at 


long—for worry. 








Won't you tell the doctor I'll be 
waiting every minute—until he 





comes ?” 


Before the pleading in her tone even 
the professional enamel on the well- 
trained nurse’s heart melted. 

“All right. 1’ll try to tell him when 
he comes in, Mrs, Gillespie.” 

At eleven-thirty that same morning, 


the quick, 
unstable run of her pulse 
beneath the loose, flow- 
ing sleeves, and then 
hardened again at the overpink nails 
and many rings on the chill fingers. 
“I—I just had to see you, doctor, to 
ask about Al—Mr. Beates. You see, 
he—I—— Oh, he must have men- 
tioned me!” 
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The doctor’s beetle brow contracted. 

“Considering Mr. Beates’ condition, 
I think it most unlikely he has men- 
tioned any one, madam.” 

“Oh, not any one—just me. He 
must be terribly sick if he hasn’t men- 
tioned me. Oh, doctor, how terrible 
—to forget me like this—and to-day 
the twenty-fifth, when Mr. Schulem 
himself always comes for the rent— 
ninety-five dollars! How can I ever 
face him, when always, always, I’ve had 
it waiting on the twenty-fourth?” 

“Do I understand, then’’—the beetle 
brows contracted still more fiercely— 
“this is Mr. Beates’ home?” 

“Oh, it is, doctor, indeed it is, his 
real home, his only home! He’s often 
said so—a thousand times. Those sis- 
ters of his, with their stiff, puritan- 
ical ways—I’m not saying one word 
against them, but what do they know 
about making a home for Al? They 
keep house for him, that’s all. For 
home, he had to come here.” 

“You are engaged, then, to Mr. 
Beates ?’ 

The ormolu clock on the white-and- 
gold mantel ticked out sixty seconds 
while she quivered beneath the brutal 
directness of this question. 

“N-no, I’m not saying that, doctor. 
Though as far as that goes’’—her voice 
gathered courage—“he’d have married 
me long before this if I’d ever half 
tried, the way most girls would. It’s 
me’s held back, doctor. Why, the very 
day of the first draft, didn’t Al come 
to me himself, all smiling and _ satis- 
fied—you know that smile of his, doc- 
tor—and he said: 

““T guess, old girl, it’s you and me 
for City Hall. That’s how much I 
think of you!’ 

“And, oh, he did—he does! It was 
me didn’t want it, doctor, unless we 
had to. You see, I’ve had it before. 
I know how terrible marriage is—the 
—the two toothbrushes in the bathroom, 
the having to get up in the morning. 
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I’m never any good then. From 
five o'clock on every evening— 
that’s Al’s time always, when he comes 
running. Al could never stand slavery, 
Al couldn’t. And, oh, I hated so the 
thought of losing him by marriage! 
You know what marriage is!” 

“Perhaps,” the doctor conceded, “I 
know.” 

“But if we had to be married or lose 
him, | would in a minute. ‘Only give 
me twelve hours first,’ I begged him. 
‘It’s been so perfect, this way!’ And, 
oh, it has, doctor, it has! And then 
the very next day he got word from 
Washington they wanted to take over 
his whole business—Beates’ Best Coal 
Tar, you know, doctor. He could be 
more use here than going to fight, and 
he never said any more about marry- 
ing. We were both so glad. He took 
me right down that day to Houghton’s 
and bought me this mink coat. They 
were having their June fur sale. Let 
me show you, doctor!” 

From a wardrobe behind a deceiv- 
ing Louis Quinze mirror, she produced 
the coat, an empress of a wrap, tawny 
striped in regal splendor. 

“Eight hundred and fifty he paid for 
it, doctor, and he wouldn’t have cared 
how much higher he went, so long as 
it suited him. There was another 
there, a sable with gold buttons—twelve 
hundred and fifty—I could have had 
just as easy. He really liked it bet- 
ter. He never thought this set just 
right on the shoulders. ‘Shan’t we go 
back and change it for that other?’ he 
kept asking me. Al’s always like that 
—just grand about money.” 

“Then surely”—the doctor’s voice 
pitched to gentleness—“‘you could have 
asked him to make some provision— 
in case of trouble?” 

She wrung her hands. 

“That’s just what I couldn’t do, doc- 
tor. You don’t know how AI felt about 
trouble. 

“*Ain’t you satisfied, that you’ve got 
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to keep always croaking trouble?’ he’d 
ask right away, if I ever tried to get 
in a word. 

“Once I did try, doctor, and we came 
the nearest thing to an awful smash-up. 
It was right after my cousin Minnie 
came over from Hoboken. She’s in the 
furnished-room business and she was 
telling me how easy it is, Once you get 
started, with some one to back you. 

“*VYou’re the foolishest girl alive, 
Nan Giles,’ she told me, ‘not to feather 
your nest for the time that’s coming, 
while you have it so soft. Why don’t 
you fix up two or three of these flats 
here and sublet ’em?’ she asked me. 
“You could do it easy as easy on what 
he gives you, and him downtown all 
day. He’d never have a suspicion.’ 

“It—it just sounded awful to me, 
doctor, to think of serving Al a dirty 
trick like that, with him so grand al- 
ways!” The emerald marquise on one 
hand dug deep into the flesh of the 
other. “I—lI’ve played square with Al, 
always, doctor, marriage or no mar- 
riage.” She spoke defiantly. 

“My dear lady, my dear girl, I am 
quite sure you care for him sincerely.” 

“Oh, I do, doctor. I wouldn’t give 
in to Min for a minute she was right, 
with all her talk about me getting 
started at something. But after she’d 
gone back to Hoboken, I just got to 
thinking how terrible it would be if 
anything should happen. Not this— 
I never thought of this’—she shud- 
dered—“‘but if Al should ever leave 
me for another girl. Not that he’s that 
kind, doctor, but you know how ter- 
rible it is, these young girls on every 
corner trying to tempt a fellow away 
from where he belongs. 

“‘Tyon’t you think, honey bun, I 
ought to be learning some work, type- 
writing or something, while I have you 
now?’ I asked him. 

“You—you ought to uv heard him, 
doctor! You'd uv thought I’d hit him. 

“Work! You think I’d let my girl 
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work downtown, with all the men after 
her, till she’d lost all her looks! I 
guess I know better than that how to 
look after Beates’ Best!’ 

“That’s what he calls me always. 
was no use, I never brought it up 
after that. You see, I knew Al, and 
how he felt about trouble.” 

“TI see.” The doctor spoke still more’ 
gently. “And now that trouble has 
come, Mrs. Gillespie, the thing to do 
is meet it like a brave little 
You were speaking of work.” 

She shuddered. 

“Oh, doctor, what could I do that 
would ever satisfy Schulem? And him 
coming to-day!” 

“The landlord? J 
is due.” 

He looked around at the overdone 
splendor of the little green-and-gold 
salon; the expensive unread volumes 
here and there; the chandelier, a sus- 
pended alabaster bowl, etched in gold; 
the pale-green ormolu clock on the 
mantel. 

“It—it goes right to me here’—she 
clutched her heart—“to think of seeing 
him, doctor. 


It 


woman. 


see. The rent 


Always, always before, 
on the twenty-fifth, there was his check, 
ready and waiting and no questions— 
‘Pay to cash, ninety-five dollars.’ 

““Cash tells no Toots. 
member that.’ 

“Al was always such a gentleman. 
He—he didn’t want even Whigham— 
that’s his secretary—should know his 
business, And now to-day, no check, 
no cash, unless you 

Desperation clutches 
straw it may. 

“T thought you maybe wouldn’t 
mind, doctor, just calling up Whigham 
and telling him the ninety-five was for 
you. You won't? Oh, please!’ she 
pleaded, as the beetle brow contracted. 

“Or his sisters, then. They'd believe 


tales, Re- 





at whatever 


it in a minute if you told them Al had 
asked you to give the money to your 
He would uv, doctor, in a 


hospital. 
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minute, if you’d asked him. He was 
always helping out some one.” 

“Not that, Mrs, Gillespie.” The doc- 
tor shook his head with finality, “I 
don’t see myself deceiving these esti- 
mable ladies to help out any one. I 
am surprised you ask it.” 

“I—I thought you might, for Al’s 
sake.” She still clutched defiantly. 
“They were never any real sisters to 
him, anyway, never, except for put- 
ting their little money into Beates’ Best. 


Always so prim and formal and puri- 


tanical. Nothing like him, Al always 
said so—a hundred times. ‘My house 


” 


is there, Toots, but my home is here!’ 


“Nevertheless, they are his sisters 
and, 1 understand, have helped him 


She drew the rings 
off reluctantly, 
each a drop of 
her very heart’s 
blood—the emer- 
ald marquise, the 
diamond -and-sap- 
phire, the solitaire. 
The act of relin- 
quishment wrung 
a moan. 
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materially,” said the doctor crisply. 
“Anything else in reason, Mrs. Gilles- 
pie. How much money must you 
have?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. A great deal, 
doctor—three or four hundred, any- 
way. Maybe five hundred, right away. 
Besides the ninety-five for Mr. Schu- 
lem, there’s a Mark & Hilford bill for 
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groceries—two hundred dollars. You 
see, Al had dinner here every night, 
when we didn’t go out, and he always 
hated so for me to skimp on the table. 

The the cheapest, every 
time, when it comes to your stomach,’ 
he always said.” 


best is 


“Two hundred and ninety-five, say 
three hundred, for rent and groceries.” 
The doctor calculated on a prescription 
pad. “The value of these furnishings 
should bring that easily, Mrs. Gilles- 
pie.” 

“But these are not mine,” 
tered, 


she fal- 
“They all go with the apart- 
Only my clothes, and those sets 
of books in the case there. Al brought 
those. He said books give such a tone 
to any place.” 

The doctor drew out one—‘Buckle’s 
History of Civilization,” a rich $Seal- 
and-gold case empty paste- 
board shell. 

“I’m afraid this brand of literature 
won't bring much,” he observed dryly. 
“But those rings—they are yours?” 


“Oh, ves, they are mine.” 


ment, 


over an 


She drew them off reluctantly, each 
a drop of her very heart’s blood—the 
emerald marquise, the diamond-and- 
sapphire, the solitaire. The act of relin- 
quishment wrung a moan. 

“To think of selling them! How Al 
would feel! You—you think you can 
set a whole lot for them, doctor?” Her 
ace worked painfully. 

“T will do my very best,” he soothed. 
“And now, speaking of work—an excel- 
lent idea,’ he proceeded _ briskly. 
“That’s the very best thing you can pos- 
sibly turn to, Mrs. Gillespie, as thou- 
sands of other women have already 
turned to it, these war days. As it hap- 
pens, speaking of Houghton’s, Mr. J. 
Simpson, their employment manager, 
s a splendid year-round patient of 
mine. I pulled him through appendici- 
tis last year. With a line from me to 
him, I am sure you can count on ready 
employment.” 


kh IQ 


I 
i 
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He pulled a leaf from the prescrip- 
tion pad and started writing on the 
fresh one. 

“What name shall I give him? Your 
real one, | mean,” he asked gently. 

“That's it,” 
ened to protest. 


Her quivering lips hard- 
“Gillespie—that’s like 
my own name now.” 
“IT see. And—Mrs. 


599 


it? 


Nanette, isn’t 

She assented wearily. 

“And now an envelope for this.” He 
signed, blotted, and folded the slip with 
satisfaction. 

She started hunting for one amid the 
chocolate boxes and littered débris of 
the marquetry-and-gold desk, finally 
producing a pale-pink one, lilac striped. 

“Good!” The doctor addressed and 
sealed it. “And now, if I were you, I 
would go right down this to 
Houghton’s to-day.” 

“Oh, doctor! To day - 


at the word. ‘You don’t 


with 


recoiled 
you'd 
have me out looking for work to-day, 
with 


She 
mean 


Al there on his deathbed—his sis- 
ters round him, and only me shut out 
—his own widow, you might say!” She 
dabbed her eyes. “I didn’t think you’d 
be so heartless!” 

“Heartless or not heartless, it’s only 
common sense, Mrs. Gillespie, with all 
the obligations you have here. Who 
knows what turn for the worse another 
twelve hours may bring? I really think 
you should get started at once. In use- 
ful, productive work, you will find your 
salvation, as thousands have found it.” 

“Yes, yes.” Eyes cast down, she fol- 
lowed him down the velvet-padded hall. 

“You will take the note to-day, Mrs. 
Gillespie?” 

“T—suppose I'll take it.” She stood 
a piteous figure in the doorway. “You'll 
get all you possibly can for the rings, 
doctor ?” 


“Next.” 
Mr. Jj. F. 


employment 


Simpson, the slight, wiry 


manager of Houghton 
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3rothers, Fifth Avenue, leaned back in 
his swivel chair as if moved by a spring, 
as the portly, middle-aged applicant for 
work went out of the door at the right, 
and extended an arm, also moved by a 
spring, to open another door at the left, 
thus indicating his readiness to receive 
the next applicant waiting outside. 

“Always take them in turn,” was his 
invariable rule to Sweeney, his office 
boy, who, like himself, moved on 
springs. But the best of rules are made 
to be relaxed. 

“Lady over there in the mink coat” 
—Sweeney was training for merchan- 
dise man—‘‘says she brought this let- 
ter.” 

Hie handed over a pale-pink envelope, 
lilac striped. 

The employment manager read the 
letter—and relaxed his rule. 

“Tell the lady in the mink coat I'll 
see her at once.” 

The lady entered, with faltering 
steps and eyes strained wide with nerv- 
ousness. 

“Mrs. Gillespie?” The manager held 
out his hand cordially. “Anything our 
sood friend, the doctor; asks is his al- 
ready. From what he says of your 
ability and earnestness, 1 am quite sure 
we can place you at a more than liv- 
ing wage at once. You Mave come at an 
excellent time, Mrs. Gillespie. We 
have many good openings vacant. The 
lady who went out just now I have 
placed in a splendid try-out position 
on our second floor, and she has none 
of your advantages of greater youth 
and appearance, if I may say so.” He 
studied her closely, hopefully. 
“Though this is your first plunge into 
the business sea, I understand? We'll 
try hard not to make it too chilly.” 

He awaited response. 

“You are Mrs. Gillespie, are you not 
—to whom this letter refers?’ He 
tapped it sharply. 

“No, no. That’s just it. I—I’m not 
Mrs. Gillespie,” The strained lips got 


out eagerly. “I’m just—Mrs. Giles, 
a friend of hers. I just brought down 
the letter to help her out.” 

“You don’t want work, then?’ His 
disappointment was manifest, From 
her face his eyes had passed to the 
tawny splendor of her coat—familiar 
surely. Just where had he seen it? 

“Tt isn’t necessary for you to work, 
perhaps? Yet many women not so 
forced are turning to useful work as a 
patriotic duty to-day. Perhaps ts 

But she had risen with a little gasp 
of relief. 

“That’s it. I don’t need to work— 
yet. I have money coming to me— 
quite a lot of it. If I—I ever have to, 
I'll come back.” 

She was rebuttoning the coat with 
feverish haste, blind to his look of per- 
plexed dismay. 

“You will tell Mrs. Gillespie at least 
—a good position is heie awaiting her 
when she comes herself.” 

“Oh, yes, yes, indeed. I'll tell her.” 

She was out of the office at last, 
through the wrong door, blundering 
blindly toward the Renaissance Tea 
Room and the elevators beyond. 

“T just couldn’t! I’d rather die than 
go back!” 

Down, down, in the cream-colored 
octagon cage, where seven pairs of 
frightened eyes stared back at her from 
seven mirrors at once; through the fur 
and millinery salons—familiar ground, 
these—where the arrogant light-hearted 
still carelessly bought with ready coin, 
and a gold-buttoned sable coat in a 
gleaming case taunted with every gleam ; 
down through jewelry, neckwear, 
gloves—these, too, crowded, while the 
insolently light-hearted still callously 
bought and babbled; out on the cold 
street again! 

Off the Avenue with feverish steps 
into the poorer streets leading east ; past 
leaden brick walls and fire escapes, 
sicklied over with the coming of night; 
loft after loft of sweatshops, announc- 
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ing, “Ladies’ Coats and Suits,” down 
which the human tide of female labor, 
unskilled, would soon be frantically de- 
scending; here and there a whirligig 
electric sign already ogling with evil 
eyes, as she hurried frantically on, block 
after block. “Oh, not that, either!” <A 
lean cat prowling round a garbage bar- 
rel brought her heart to her lips in a 
muffled shriek. <A 
heap—once a 


shriveled, sodden 
woman ?—scrubbing 
With each 
lift of the brush, the icy, filthy water 
streamed over her knotted and warped 
hands, raising purple knobs as it froze. 
Was it to this women came? 

“But, oh, I couldn’t! There’s no 
need of it—with five hundred at least 
coming in from the rings, and this coat 
worth every cent of a thousand.” 

On and on—not even sweatshops 
now, only the cold, filthy river—once 
the rings and the coat both gone, 


steps, drew a sharper groan. 


they would be gone—to-morrow. 
river, then, only 
of fate. If it 
Only not to-day. 


The 
refuge for the stricken 
must be, to-morrow. 


Mrs. 


stripped, spent, 


Two hours later, Nan 
utterly and desperate, 
flung herself prostrate, amid the downy 
delights of Mrs. Nanette Gillespie’s 
pink-and-blue Pompadour bed. 

About this time the grim little imps 
above must have tired of slinging whips, 
or Beates’ Best Coal Tar 417 B began 
to prove its superiority to the German- 
made products. 


Giles, 


Whichever you will, a 
silver thread in a thermometer 
ceased to rise, dropped an eighth of a 
measure, quivered, dropped again. The 
crisply starched night nurse noted the 
fact on the zigzag line of a chart, to 
call to the doctor’s attention next day. 
The doctor viewed it skeptically. The 
thermometer must lie. Science cannot. 
Yet still the silver thread dropped, 
lower, still lower. The patient, raising 
himself on a flaccid arm, looked with 
interest at a glass on a tray. 

“Beates’ Best,” he murmured fondly. 


narrow 
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“I guess it’s near enough certain to 
tell her,” the doctor hazarded. “He 
owes her that mucli, at least, poor girl.” 

Having labored all night lifting bod- 
ies from the inferno, he was not too 
spent to lift a soul. 

“Call up the Grandiose, Apartment 
12 l3, Miss Donnelly,” he directed, “and 
tell Mrs. Gillespie the patient’s better.” 

“She wants to know how much bet- 
ter?” Miss Donnelly inquired a moment 
later. 

“Oh, I guess 


it now, tell her. 


there’s no doubt about 
He’s recovering.” 


Only one week later, a cab stopped 
at the ornate marble doors of the 
Grandiose, no children allowed, and 
from it descended, by aid of a cane, 


Mr. Albert Beates, full as_ freshly 
groomed, perfumed, and haberdash- 
ered as of yore. His silken shirt, be- 


low a tugging weight 





of gold chain, 
showed rich silk stripes of mauve and 
pink, his symphony. 
and pink, too, the predominat- 
ing tones full face and 
the slight bulge of neck, once purple 





favorite color 


of his plump, 


and red, now decreased in size and re- 
fined in hue by a fortnight of influenza. 

R the obeisance of 
the green-and-gold lackey, he proceeded 
across the matble facade to the ele- 
vator, the glow immemorial in his eyes, 
was wafted rapidly to the third floor, 
still assisted by his cane, and pressed 
the button at Apartment 12 B, toward 
the front. A frou-frou of silken skirts, 
while he waited. The door flew open. 

“Al! My honey bun!” 

“Tootsiana Toots!” 

“To see again! Oh, 
heaven!” 

“Same here!” 

A long embrace. 

“Did um horrid plague try to get me, 
and um mean doctors want to keep me 
in bed? Well, um couldn’t, unless um 


Receiving ready 


you what 


strapped me there, when I want to see 
my girl,” the late patient announced 
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“Oh, Al, your dear old bright 


proudly, throwing his greatcoat with 
fond ownership over a green-and-gold 
chair. “Gee, but it’s good to see the 
joint again! If you could have seen 
how I gave Sister Eu the slip! Told 
her I’d had a wire from Washington, 
and guess I was business man enough 
to look after Beates’ Best!” 

“Oh, Al, your dear old bright ways! 
To hear ’em again!” The goldined head 


ways! To hear ‘em again!” 


rested blissfully against his shoulder. 
“You've got such a wonderful head, Al. 
That’s what always got me, from the 
very first. How you can ever look twice 
at a little simpleton like me!” 

“What's the matter with you?’ Mr. 
Beates protested properly at this im- 
pugnment of his property. “T tell you, 
when you're togged up, there’s nobody 
can beat my girl on looks. Let ’em try 
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it now! How about it? Come on.” 
He tested his weight on the cane. “Get 
your things.” 

“Oh, Al, now! The way you are?” 

“What you mean—the way I am? 
I like that! These clothes, you mean?” 
Mr. Beates demanded sharply, with a 
glance at the mauve-and-pink stripes. 
“What the dickens ice does that cut? 
Think I couldn’t walk into Tanquay’s 
and have old Pierre pony up the best 
table next the orchestra—if I went in 
pajamas?” The decreased bulge of lilac 
neck beneath his snug collar slowly 
turned a deeper purple and began to 
beat with little hammer throbs, “Lozd, 
you must think I’m a pretty small po- 
tato!” 

“Honey bun! Al!” The sapphire 
eyes met his anxiously. ‘That wasn’t 
what | meant the least bit, honey. You 
always look elegant. How you do put 
me in wrong! I only meant, you old 
foolish, the way you are, weak and all, 
right out of bed.” 

“Oh, that was all you meant. All 
right, then.” “he hammer blows 
ceased. “I guess no plague on earth 
can keep me from giving my girl a feed 
when I want to. We can take a run 
around in the Park first and get up an 
appetite, though I don’t much need one. 
Lord, what a change from all that milk 
and slops! Come, honey bun, get your 


things. The taxi’s waiting.” 
“Outside now?” She craned her 
slight neck, peering apprehensively 


through the square of pale-green silk. 
“Sure it’s outside, eating its head 
off, while I hug my girl—and cheap at 
the price,” Mr. Beates exulted. “Come, 
honey bun. Won’t take you more than 
an hour to tog, will it?” 
“Oh, Al, not half an hour.” 
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“All. right. I’m a pretty patient 
waiter—when it’s worth it.” 

He tapped easily around the little 
green-and-gold salon, straightening an 
ormolu trifle here, brushing a fleck of 
dust there, pausing with fond pride be- 
fore the glistening, unbroken sets in 
the bookcase. 

“Haven’t been so long, have I?” a 
radiant vision in a long velvet cape 
and bird-of-paradise hat challenged 
from the doorway. 

Mr, Beates regarded the vision—and 
frowned. 

“Where'd you raise that hat—out of 
the ark? You’ve had it two seasons! 
And what’s the matter with your mink 
coat?” he demanded sharply. 

“]—I had to take it over to Wolf’s 
to—to get the lining fixed, only yester- 
day.” She flushed an uneasy scarlet. 
“It—it didn’t seem to set quite right, 
some way.” 

“N@ver did set right on the shoulders, 
from the very first day,” he growled. 
“Come on. I guess we'll have time to 
shoot straight on down to Houghton’s 
and get you that other.” 

She caught her breath. 

“Oh, Al, do you think we can afford 
it?” 

“Afford it? With the size check I 
got from the government yesterday for 
Beates’ Best? Well, I guess! You 
must think I’m some piker to take my 


girl out looking like a rag bag. We'll 
go right down and get that other. Wish 


I’d taken it first off. Remember it? 
Looser in the back, with gold buttons ?” 

She breathed ecstatically, as a child 
awakens from a tortured dream to find 
the sunlight streaming through the win- 
dows. 

“Oh, honey bun, the sable one, with 
gold buttons!” 
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Henry Hull, Constance Binney, and Miss Crothers, the author of the play, discussing points at rehearsal. 


"ae East 


By Rachel Crothers 


OUNG love in springtime is the in- 
gratiating theme of Miss Croth- 
ers’ latest comedy, the scenes of 

which are set in an “exclusive” board- 


ing house at “39 East.” In selecting 
the boarders for Mrs. de Mailley’s es- 
tablishment, Miss Crothers has shown 
the same fine skill she used in choosing 
her passengers for “The Little Jour- 
ney.” 

Mrs. de Mailley herself is rather ele- 
gant, as she sweeps in to the breakfast 
table at which most of her “guests” are 
assembled. As she says herself, “It in- 


terests me very much to have so many 
different types in my house. I’m a 
great student of. human nature, and it 
would be very dull to me to have every- 
body just alike. To see each different 
personality enter, you know, it P 
There is Count Gionelli, a sad-eyed 
Italian, a young man to whom his 
slightly shabby clothes lend an air of 
romance and a touch of the artistic. 
Timothy O’Brien is a noisy, good-na- 
tured, whistling American. He is fond 
of slang, and particularly enjoys teasing 
the gruff, severe Miss McMasters. She 
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is a New England spinster of fifty, with 
a sharp tongue and a caustic wit. Doc- 
tor Hubbard is a youngish man, bro- 
midic in speech, ultraserious in manner, 
who makes a great effort to live up to 
his professional dignity. 

Then in flutters Mrs. Smith, a little 
woman of perhaps forty-five, whose 
general fluffiness is enhanced by her 
purring manner, her curls and puffs, her 
rings, bracelets, and chains. She co- 
quettishly asks the doctor for aid in 
fastening the unreachable hooks and 
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Ah, you 
I cannot speak of it with- 


Count (with his mouth full): 
must excuse me. 
out much pain. 

Timotuy: Yes, it gives me a pain to think 
of my home, too. 

Mrs. pE Matttey: Just where was your 
home, Mr. O’Brien? 

TimotHy: Blue Creek, Kansas. 

Mrs. SmitH: Oh! I wonder where Miss 
Penn comes from. She’s from the West, too. 

TimotHy: You bet she is! 

Mrs. p—E Martitey: Oh, do you think so? 
She seems very ladylike. 

TrmotHy: She’s a lady all right, all right. 
But she’s got the pluck and grit of a Western 
girl. I know the article when I see it. 





Penelope (Constance Binney), Miss McMasters (Blanche Friderich), Mrs. Smith (Lucia Moore), J/rs. 
de Mailley (Alison Skipworth), and Napoleon Gibbs (Henry Hull) in the dining room at “39 East.” 


eyes of her gown, then promptly loses 
a slipper, which the count rescues. 


Mrs. SmitH: Oh, thank you so much, 
count! Pardon me, Mrs. de Mailley. I’m 
sorry to make so much trouble. I’m afraid 


I was never meant to live in any place but 
my own home. 

Mrs. pE Mariiey: It was a great sorrow 
to me to give up my own home, too. 

Miss McMasters: Yes, I think we've all 
had homes once. I can assure you I’m not 
here because I want to be. 

Mrs. SmitH (beaming at the Count): I 
suppose your home was a castle, count. 


Mrs. SMITH: 
isn’t she? 

Mrs. pE MatLtey: Oh, not at all. There’s 
nothing mysterious in my house. Miss Penn 
is a young girl here alone—studying music. 

Miss McMasters: Well, what do you 
know about her—beyond the fact that. she 
says she’s studying music? 

Mrs. pE Mattey: Qh, I know enough. 
I’m a very good judge of human nature. I 
have an instinct for judging people, doctor. 
It interests me very much. I’m sure it does 
you, too. You must study human nature 
very closely all the time. 

Doctor: Oh, yes—yes, but not from your 


She’s so very mysterious, 
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standpoint. A physician is analyzing and dis- 
secting and probing deeply all the time into 
the mysteries of the human body—and—— 

Miss McMasters: You don’t need to dis- 
cuss it at breakfast, do you? 

Doctor: And into the mind and soul, I 
was about to say. It is now the most ad- 
vanced side of medicine—the absolute un- 
derstanding of the human soul. 

Mrs. SmitH: Gracious! Do you really 
understand all of us, doctor? Do you ac- 
tually think you understand me? 

Doctor: Well—I 

Miss McMasters: I don’t think you need 
to probe so very deeply to do that. 

Mrs. SmitH (as soon as the men have 
gone their ways): I watched again last night 
and that Miss Penn went out and didn’t come 
in till twelve o'clock. For the last three 
nights, she’s been out till twelve o’clock! I 





NaPoLeon: Are you afraid those old tabbycats will talk? Bring me another cup of coffee, Evelina. 





left my door open just a little and I saw her 
with my own eyes. 

Miss McMasters (to Mrs. DE MAILLEY): 
Why don’t you ask her point-blank where 
she goes and what she does? 

Mrs. DE MatILtey: I will, in my own way. 

Miss McMasters: That man Gibbs will 
never marry her. Mark my words, it be- 
hooves you to know what is going on in this 
house. 

Mrs. DE Matittey: Oh, tut—tut! I can 
take care of my own house. I trust Mr. 
Gibbs absolutely. He’s a very nice young 
man. : 

Miss McMasters: Of course the man’s all 
right. 

Mrs. SmitH: Of course. We're not say- 
in’ a thing against Mr. Gibbs. 

Mrs. p—E Mautey: I should hope not. I 
should hate to think that a Gibbs of Balti- 




















“39 East” 








San 








Napo.eon: You little liar! You know why I stayed, and you know I know you know. A girl 
always knows when a fellow’s gone on her. 


more could be criticized in my house. I 
confess I am rather flattered to have him 
here. His mother preferred the quiet and 
exclusiveness of my house to any hotel. He 
came to stay just one week with her, and 
now that she’s gone, he’s staying on because 
he finds it so attractive. They’re very wealthy 
and distinguished people, and I hope he'll 
stay on indefinitely. 

Miss McMasters: He wi//—as long as you 
let him carry on with that girl. 

Mrs. v—E MaiLtey: Oh, nonsense! 
human. Of course he'd notice her. 
Gibbs of Baltimore—is 
to realize who he is. 

Miss McMasters: I realize that the more 
money he has—and the more of a somebody 


He’s 
But a 
You don’t seem 





he is—the more queer it is that he stays in 
this house. 
Mrs. pE Marttey: I beg your pardon—— 


(NapoLeon Grpps enters with morn- 
ing greetings and sits down to his 
breakfast at a small table. Reads paper. 
Last of all comes PENELOPE PENN, @ 
fresh, pretty girl with a certain bright, 
confident energy. NAPOLEON watches 
her out of the corner of his eye, pretend- 
ing to read his paper. She sits at a table 
with the Misses Sapie and MyrtTLe 
CLARENCE, whom she greets brightly. 
They are twin sisters, looking exactly 
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Mrs. Situ: I just tripped down to put this 
like it, because I really have a little 


alike, passée in appearance and dress, 
but very refined and modest.) 

Sapi—e and Myrtle (with icy sweetness) : 
Good morning. 

PENELOPE: It’s a perfectly beautiful day, 
isn’t it? 


book at your place, Mr. Gibbs. I’m sure you'll 
way of knowing what young men like. 


Savile: Yes, it is. 
Myrt_e: Yes, it is. 


PENELOPE: Don’t you love spring? It’s 
beautiful at home now, I know. The trees 
in the yard are all coming out. There’s the 
dearest old apple tree by the side porch that 
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always comes out first. 
blossom—um! It’s the sweetest thing in the 
world, isn’t it? Haven’t you ever seen an 
apple tree when it first comes to blossom? 

SavieE: We're New Yorkers. 

MyrtLe: Yes, we're always in New York 
in the spring. 

PENELOPE: Oh, that’s too bad! 

SapiE: Oh, we wouldn’t be any other place 
in spring for the world. 

MyrtLe: Oh, no indeed. 

When the maid serves Napoleon’s 
breakfast, he gives her a note for Penel- 
ope, who, in confusion, presently picks 
it up from the floor at her side. After 
a very long time, the boarders with- 
draw, and Napoleon hurries over to 
Penelope’s table to finish his coffee. 

NapoLeoN: Why didn’t you 
answer my note? 

PENELOPE: I couldn’t. Every- 
body would have seen me. 

NaApoLeoN: Well, will 
go? 

PENELOPE: 

NAPOLEON : 
don’t want to. 

PENELOPE: No—no, I don’t 
mean that at all. Thank you 
very much—but really I—I 
couldn’t. 

Napoteon: I’ve never been 
turned down so many times by 
the same girl in my life. Why 
won't you go to a show with 


When it begins to 


you 


Oh, I couldn't. 
You mean you 


me? Don’t you want to be seen 
with me? Don’t you like my 
style? 


But Penelope cannot be in- 
duced to go to a show that 
night or any other night. She 
aches to take him into her 
full confidence, but cannot 
quite bring herself to do so. 
She does, however, tell him 
that she is the daughter of a 
poor minister, with “an aw- 
fully big family,” that her 
mother is ill, and that Tom 
and Charlie must go to col- 
lege, and that she must earn 
money with which to help. 
She has tried unsuccessfully 
to get a place in a church 
choir, but, in spite of her 


NaPoLeon: Look here—I’m all right. 
with me? Why don’t you like me? 
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disappointment, she is still full of cour- 
age and ambition. 

Napo.eon: Tell me something—on 
level. Can you really sing? I don’t mean 
warble a little. I mean can you get in the 
game with the rest of ’em? If you had the 
chance, could you deliver the goods? 

PeneLtore: Jf I had a chance! Oh, if I 
only had! I know I could do something. 
I know it! I feel it! People always cried 
when I sang in church, and I've given con- 
certs that people said were lots better than 
they'd heard in cities. 

NapoLeon: I think you’re damned plucky. 
(After a pause) How does it happen you 
didn’t marry some johnnie out there? 

PENELOPE: I didn’t want to. 

NapoLteon: I bet two or three wanted to 
marry you.’ Didn't they? 


the 
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Mrs. bE Maittey: I believe I asked you to come into my room for a moment, Miss Penn, before 


you went out. 


PENELOPE: 
NAPOLEON: 


Don’t be silly. 

You won't stick to this. You're 
not meant to bang around this town and see 
the rotten side of it. You ought to be taken 
care of, you know. I bet you've got two or 
three fellows up your sleeve. Now honest 
—on the level—haven’t you? 

PENELOPE: Of course not. 
kind of a girl. 

NapoLeon: Well, what kind of a girl are 
you? You've got me guessing. 

PENELOPE: I’m just a plain, ordinary, 
everyday sort of a girl, who wants to do 
something to help her family. 

Then, just as Penelope is on the point 
of telling him why she cannot go to a 
show with him, even though she likes 


I’m not that 


I'll speak to you here—if Mr. Gibbs will be good enough to 





him, Mrs. de Mailley sails in with a re- 
quest for an interview with Miss Penn. 
Napoleon goes out. 

Mrs. pE MaILiey (taking account from her 
purse): I spoke to you last week about this 
little matter, Miss Penn. But I haven’t heard 
anything from you. I make it a rule in my 
business never to let anything run over two 
weeks, for I’ve found it a law of human na- 
ture that he who can’t pay one week, can’t 
pay two. Do you understand? 

Penelope stares desperately before 
her and stammers that she thinks she 
will be able to pay some of it later that 
night. Mrs. de Mailley is not satisfied 
with the halting bits of information she 

















is able to extract as to 
Penelope’s work, or 
business, or whatever 
it is by which she 
‘hopes to meet her ob- 
ligation, and asks her 
to give up her room if 
the bill is not paid on 
the following day. 
Mrs. DE Maintey: An- 
other thing it is my duty 
—in my _position—to 
speak of. I don’t like 
your flirtation with this 
young man. It looks 
bad. I’ve never had any- 
thing of that sort in my 
house, and it makes peo- 
ple talk. A young person 
in your position has to be 
very careful. A hint to 
the wise is sufficient, I 
presume. (Evits.) 
Penelope puts the 
bill in her purse and 
bursts into tears just 
as Mr. Gibbs comes 
back down the stairs 
and into the dining 
room. _ Distractedly 
he endeavors to com- 
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Miss McMasters, marching in for a glass of water for her after-breakfast 
tablet, interrupts the téte-d-téte. 





Mrs. DE MAILLey: And, 





Evelina, if the lady who was here yesterday. comes back, tell her I may 


have a vacant room next week. That Miss Penn may leave to-morrow. 
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in the first place, he 
explained that it took 
just as much wire- 
pulling and influence 
and—and that kind of 
thing to get a posi- 
tion in a church choir 
as—as anything else. 


And that the best 
thing for me to do 
was—— Oh, I—— 
Youll think it’s 
awful! 

NaAPoLEON: What? 

PENELOPE: To go 
in the chorus. 

NAPOLEON : You? 


Good God! 
PENELOPE (crying): 


Oh, I knew you'd 
think it was awful! 

NapoLteon: No, | 
don’t! No, I don’t! 
I like your pluck. 
Go on. 

PENELOPE: He told 
me where to go, and 
I—I—went and they 
—they took me. 

NAPOLEON: Took 


you? Well, I should 
say they would take 
you! (He moves 
nearer, putting an 
arm about her.) 
PENELOPE (drawing 
away): Oh! You 
You think you 
can do that just be- 


see! 











PENELOPE: Oh—I—I’m sorry. 


fort her. She finally agrees to meet 
him in the Park that afternoon, to ex- 
plain her troubles. 


But, seated at last on a bench in the 
Park, Penelope finds explanations still 
difficult. 

PENELOPE: Well, the money I made by giv- 
ing concerts to come away from home on— 
it wasn’t so awfully much money, you know 
—and it didn’t last so awfully long—and 
(her voice breaks)—and I—after I'd tried 
everything—at last one man, a sort of a choir 
master or something, said the only thing he 
could think of for me to do was Well, 





I’m practicing a dance I have to do. 
didn’t think anybody was about at all. 


| cause I’m in the 
E Pome a. chorus. 

]--[ NAPOLEON (moving 

away): Not at all. 

Not at all. I—I just 


want to tell you how much I—how much | 
admire your—your—force of character for 
going in the chorus. 

PENELOPE: I don’t know whether you 
mean that or not. I went into the chorus 
because if I—I hadn’t—I would have had to 
go home. There wasn’t any more money. 
(Desperately) 1 won't give up! I won’t! 
Just because this is hard, I’m not going to 
give up all my dreams. I must make some 
money some way. And I will! 

NapoLteon: Bully for you! But how are 
you going to—I mean—TI suppose you aren't 
going to get rich, exactly, in the chorus. 
Can’t send Johnny and Tommy and all the 
rest of ’em to college—on the chorus? 
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PeneLorpE: Not right away, of course. 
But if I get on, I’ll surely make money. Why, 
some of the girls dress perfectly beautifully! 
Some of them come in taxicabs and seem 
so happy and successful—and they haven't 
important parts either—and not very good 
voices. But perhaps I’m not a judge of that 
kind. 

NAPOLEON: See here—you know—you 
don’t know what you're doing. You want to 
get out of this—the sooner, the better. 

PENELOPE: I’m not afraid. Fa- 
ther says we can dignify any 
work by a noble purpose. It 
isn’t the thing I’d have chosen, 
but it’s work, and I'm 
thankful to get it. 


very 


Upon learning that Penelope has had 
no lunch, Napoleon dashes off for sand- 
wiches and ginger ale. While he is 
gone, she gayly decorates with flowers 
the table in a near-by rustic shelter, 
and then, in delighted abandon, prac- 
tices her dance for the chorus—to the 
amazement of a Park policeman pass- 
ing on his rounds. The little picnic is at 
its merriest when Penelope, in terror, 
spies Mrs. Smith strolling by. Napo- 
leon smoothly invites her to share in 


PENELOPE: Oh, horrors! 
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their humble repast, but the lady replies 
that she considers it an insult, and 
passes on her horrified way. 

Napoleon urges Penelope not to go 
back to the boarding house to be 
“snubbed further by those women.” 
Anyway, they would never stand for 
a chorus girl there. He offers to pay 


her bill and help her find a place to live, 
















What shall I do? 


Don’t turn ‘round. 


It’s Mrs. 
Smith! 


But Penelope refuses to accept his offer 
on the ground that he is a man, and one 
she scarcely knows. 


NapotEoN: Bosh! You're too sensible a 
girl to let that rubbish keep you from doing 
the right thing. You like mea little, don't 
you? 

PENELOPE: You're just as nice as you can 
be. You’ve been an awfully good friend. It 
does seem funny that I’ve told you every- 
thing. You're sure you don’t think [’m—— 

NapoLteon (holding her hands): I think 
you're the sweetest little girl in the world. 
Just let me give you what you need for a 
few days, and then when you get straightened 
around, why, there you are! You're the 
sweetest (He catches her in his arms 
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and, putting her head back, kisses her in a 
long kiss. She tears herself away, her hands 
over her face. She is blazing with anger.) 
PENELOPE: How could you? I trusted you 
so! How could you? I'll never forgive my- 
selfi—for telling you everything—for coming 
here! (She turns deaf ears to his protesta- 
tions and apologies, angrily refusing aid.) 
NapoLteon: Well, what are you going to 
do? Are you going back to Mrs, de Mail- 
ley with your paltry little fifteen dollars— 
or whatever it is you get—and ask her to 
trust you for the rest, and tell her you're 
in the chorus? She'll tell you to get out so 
quick you won't know what's happened. 
PENELOPE (with anger and excitement): 
Oh, no, she won't! I know a way I can 
pay all of that bill to-morrow. One of the 
managers at the theater says I have a very 
good voice, and that he'll give me a better 
part in a few weeks when I’ve caught on. 





Mrs. Situ: Because I’ve been agreeable to you is no reason you should ex- 


pect me to wink at this. I don’t approve of it. 
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He says he wants to be a good friend to me 
and—and he says he will pay my salary 
in advance for several weeks if I need it. 
He asked me to go to supper with him to- 
night, so we could talk things over and 
NapoLeon: You don’t know what you're 
doing—any more thana baby. You can’t go to 
supper with that man. You can’t take money 
from him. He means the wrong thing, I 
tell you—the worst thing a man can mean! 
PENELOPE: How dare you say that to me? 
NaApPoLeoN: Don’t you know what it means 
when a man offers a girl money? 
PeNELore: You did. 
What did you mean? 
NAPOLEON: 





You said that, too. 


Penelope, a few minutes ago 
you were only a pretty girl to me that I 
was awiully gone on. It was all up to you 
how it came out, but now you're something 
different. Do you believe me? 

PeneLtope: No! Don’t say another word 
to me! Don’t 
speak to me 
I'm going 
theater. 

And when Napo- 
leon turns to get 
her hat, she rushes 
off. 


ever 
again ! 
to the 


At “39 East” the 
guests are assem- 
bled in the draw- 
ing-room for the 
Saturday-evening 
music. Mrs. de 
Mailley is positive- 
ly regal in her vel- 
vet evening gown. 
Mrs. Smith, in 
elaborate attire 
and fluffer than 
ever, is seated by 
the doctor, who 
fans her gently, 
while Miss Mc- 
Masters sits se- 
verely dozing. The 
count and Timothy 
O’Brien are listen- 
ing in agony and 


amusement re- 
spectively as the 
In fact, I’m horrified! Misses Clarence 
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conscientiously 
perform upon the 
piano, 

Mrs. DE MAILLEY 
(in a low voice to 


Mrs. SmitH): Are 
you sure there was a 
bottle ? 


Mrs. SmitH: As 
sure as I am that you 
are sitting there. 

Mrs. DE MAILLEY: 
Didn’t she say any- 
thing at all? 

Mrs. SmitH: Not 
a word, He was 
brazen enough—rat- 
tled along as fast as 
he could, trying to 
carry it off with a 
light hand, you know, 
but she was paralyzed 
when she saw me. 
She simply looked as 
if she wanted the 
earth to swallow her 
up. 

Mrs. DE MAILLEY: 
And what did you say 
he said? 

Mrs. SmitH: Oh, 
good gracious, I don’t 
know what he said! 
I was so shocked and 
excited. Such things 
frighten me so, you 
know. I’ve always 
been so protected—— 

Mrs. pE MalILLey: 











= 





And what did you 
say? 

Mrs. SmitH: Me? 
Oh, dear knows! I don’t suppose I said 
anything. I expect I was too embarrassed. 

Mrs. p—E Martrey: Oh, I expect you man- 
aged to say a little something. It’s the first 
time in my life I’ve ever been deceived like 
that by anybody in my house. 

Mrs. SmitH: She wasn’t here for lunch- 
eon nar dinner. What time of night do you 
suppose she will turn up? 

Miss McMasters (to Mrs. SmitH): I 
think she ought to put the girl right out of 
the house. Right out of the 

Mrs. SmitH: You're so much more stern 
than I am. I’m so gentle I haven’t the heart 
to hurt a fly. But if you think it ought to 
be done, of course an older woman knows 
best. 

And then Mr. Gibbs enters breath- 





Mrs. DE MAILLey (to NAPOLEON): Kind of makes you believe in things 
again, don’t it? 


lessly, demanding to know if Miss Penn 
has returned to the house. It seems she 
has not. Alone with Mrs. de Mailley, 
he tells her Penelope’s story and of how 
she has eluded him. He begs her to 
keep the girl if she should come back 
to the house. 

Napotton: One of the managers of the 
show has—has noticed her—promised her a 
better part—offered to—to advance her 
money. Asked her to go to supper with him 
to-night. I tried to tell her what it means, 
tried to stop her. She got away from me. 
Then I tried to get her at the theater, and 
couldn’t get past that damned door man. She 
did go with him—right after the first act 
—one of the girls told me. I’ve got two men 
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on the job who know him, and I’ve been 
chasing every place myself. 1 don’t want 
this thing to get out and all over town if I 
can help it. But I’m nearly crazy. Oh, if 

could only get my hands on him! The 
beast! The beast! 

Mrs. DE Mamtey: You're making a gréat 
fuss over nothing at all. Mark my words, 
if she went with him, she went—because 
she wanted to. That girl knows what she’s 
doing. She’s a very clever little thing, and 
you’ve lost your head. You know as well 
as I do that no girl gets into that sort of 
thing unless she 

NAPOLEON: Oh, good Lord, don’t give me 
that old argument! She’s good, I tell you, 
good—through and through and through! 
She put me in my place quick enough when 





PeneLope: And the dancing was like floating. 
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bills, which she haughtily tenders to 
Mrs. de Mailley, with the information 
that she is leaving to spend the night 
with a friend. Mrs. de Mailley refuses 
to accept the money, urging the girl to 
confide in her and insisting that she shall 
not leave the house that night. But 
Penelope firmly and resentfully refuses, 
Whereupon Mrs. de Mailley announces 
that she knows the whole thing—that 
she is in some chorus, that she has taken 
up with one of the managers, and 

PENELOPE (furiously): Who told you? 
Who told you that? Who told you? 

Mrs. DE MaiLLtey: Now see here, my dear 








And something got warm and strong in my 


heart, and I knew—I knew that my dream had come true. 


I tried to get fresh to-day. 
fended the man! 


Why, she de- 
She believes in him—be- 
Oh, Mrs. 
de Mailley, you’re the only woman in this 
whole town I can go to for help! There’s 
a chance—just a chance—she may come back 
tc give you that money. If she does, keep 
her! My God! I’m talking to you about the 
girl I want to marry! 

Mrs. bE Maittey: My dear boy, I’m sorry 
for you. You'll have to wake up. But I'll 
keep her—for to-night at least 

A moment after Napoleon has rushed 
away to continue his search, Penelope, 
who has been up in her room packing, 
enters. She is counting some crisp new 


lieves it’s a business proposition. 





girl. Don’t be afraid to talk to me. I was 
a girl once myself, you know, and I know 
what it is to be a woman alone and struggle 
for existence. I’m going to help you, no 
matter what's happened. 

PENELOPE: Did Mr. Gibbs tell you this? 
How could he? Oh, he did! He did! 

Mrs. DE Maittey: Never mind. You're 
going upstairs to your room and stay here, 
and we're going to return this money 

PENELOPE: You can’t do this to me! You 
can't! I’m going! You didn’t care whether 
I knew any one or not this morning when 
you said I'd have to leave if I didn’t pay. 
You didn’t care then whether I had any 
friends—or where I was going. 

Mrs. pE Maitiey: If you try to get away 
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PENELOPE: I don’t like people who change so the minute 


they know you have money. 


now, aiter I’ve offered to help you, I’ll know 
what you’re up to. If you want me to be- 
lieve you're the sort of girl you ought to be, 
you won't say anything more about going. 

PENELOPE: Ought to be? Oh! How aw- 
ful! How can you say such a thing! 

Mrs. bE Maittey: Don’t make it any worse 
by trying to deceive me. Jf some rotten man 
has got hold of you 

PENELOPE (rushing to the door): He’s 
the only one of you who is kind and good. 

Mrs. pE Matttey: Then there is a man. 
Wait! You're throwing away every chance 
you’ve got in the world. It means the end 
of everything decent. Keep your head! 
Why, don’t you know young Gibbs is crazy 
about you? He wants to marry you. ( PENEL- 
oPE starts.) . He told me so right here to- 
night. I won’t say one word to him about all 
this—nor the money nor anything. If you’ve 
got sense enough to hold your tongue, he’ll 
never know anything and I'll 

PeneLore: Hold my tongue! If I saw 
him, I'd (NAPOLEON rushes in.) If I 
saw him, I’d be only too glad to tell him. 
What difference does it make what he 
knows? What difference does it make what 
he thinks? 


NAPOLEON : None. I saw 
Trixie. She said you were going 
to stay with her to-night. 

PENELOPE: She’s a good friend 
and—— It’s all just as I said it 
would be. I’ve got the money— 
and you didn’t believe me—and he 
says I've more than earned it— 
and I’m going to have a great deal 
more right away! After my dance 
in the first act to-night, I had to 
come back and do it eight times, 
and people called, “Bravo!” He 
came back quick and said I was a 
hit, and he didn’t want me to go 
on in the last act—and he told me 
to. hurry and we went off in his 
motor to his wonderful apartment 
—and he asked me if I wanted to 
be a great artiste and be rich and 
that it would be easy if I'd only 
trust him—and I said I did trust 
him absolutely and that that was 
just exactly what I wanted—espe- 
cially to be rich—because the boys 
must go to college—and mother 
could get perfectly well if she 
were taken care of. And I told 
him he was the only real help 
I’d ever had, and I knew he was 
doing it because he was good and 
splendid and generous. And he 
turned away to the window and 
there were tears in his eyes because he under- 
stood, and he said, “I guess you don’t want 
any supper, little girl. You hop in that motor 
downstairs and go home.” And then he 
opened the door and put some money in my 
hand, and said that was this week’s salary, 
and this was only the beginning. 

Mrs. pE MaILLey: I guess you’re going to 
be all right wherever you are. (Going to 
door, looking at NapoLeon) Kind of makes 
you believe in things again, don’t it? 

NapoLteon: You see, Mrs. de Mailley really 
wants you to stay very much. 

Penetore: I don’t like people who change 
so the minute they know you have money. 

NaApoLeon: Oh, that isn’t it! Penelope, 
I—you—I—do you—— I want to marry you. 
I love you. I want to take care of you. 

PENELOPE: Have you changed, too, be- 
cause I’ve succeeded? 

Napoteon: I’ve changed because I love 
you. Do you like me a little bit? (She 
nods.) More than a little bit? (She nods 
again.) Thank you. 

Penetore: If I didn’t, I shouldn’t have 
been so unhappy. It’s only the people we like 
who make us unhappy. 

CurTAIN. 
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Accure that was a mockery—the sweet and bitter 


medicine of love. 


TELLA MARTIN glanced at the 
clock and observed with interest 
that it lacked fifteen minutes of 

midnight. She began writing her brief 
report, preparatory to closing the cigar 
case in the lobby of the St. Francis 
Hotel. From time to time, she glanced 
toward the heavy upholstered lounge 
where Scott Giles was whiling away 
his evening, space and 
smoking. Giles was a queer sort of 
Stella thought. He would 
bring her theater tickets one or twice 
a month, always two of them, and tell 
her what a fine show it was going to 
be, but he did not go nor did he sug- 
gest that they go together. He never 
retired before one o’clock in the morn- 


ing. 


staring into 


pers¢ mn, 


He spent nearly every evening 
sitting in the lobby smoking. It was 
reported that he earned twenty thou- 
sand a year examining the papers for 
a big firm that bought mortgages from 
country banks. He did not seem to 
be more than thirty-five years old, 
Stella thought, but she assumed he 
must be older if he had a job like that. 
He acted old. When one is twenty- 
three, however, even thirty-five is old. 
Stella did not dream that Giles was 
just thirty. 
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An out-of-the-ordinary story. 


She was watching him furtively, now, 
through her lashes, because she knew 
he would come over to the counter one 
second before she closed the cigar case. 
He did not seem to have looked in her 
direction for more than half an hour, 
and she felt sure that he would not 
look, But he would arrive with a mar- 


gin of about one second, as he usually 


did. He would buy a cigar. Then he 
would find some excuse to walk to the 
street car with her. Stella appreciated 
his kindness and yet it was somewhat 
embarrassing, because she knew why 
he did it. He had seen her avert her 
glance to avoid the impudent stare of 
men she passed on the way from the 
hotel to the street car. He didn’t give 
any reason, but she knew instinctively 
that this was the reason, 

If it had been less of a real service 
and if there had been any one else 
to perform it, Stella would not have 
let him do it. But there wasn’t any 
one else. Being forced to confess this 
to herself was one reason Stella had 
for disliking Giles. He made her im- 
patient, She often wished to ask him 
if he really did make twenty thousand 
dollars a year, and what he did with it 
and why he didn’t have more fun. 











From time to time, 


she glanced toward 
the heavy upholstered 
Scott 
Giles was whiling 


lounge where 


away his evening. 

Giles was a queer 

sort of person, Stella 
thought. 


At precisely one second to midnight, 
Scott Giles stood before the counter 
and asked for his favorite brand of 
cigar. Stella had watched him as he 
walked across the lobby. She thought 
his clothes looked rather shabby until 
he leaned over the counter. Then it 
was clear that the cloth was of the fin- 
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est quality and almost new; he simply 
wasn’t stylish and seemed to know how 
to keep from being so, in spite of tailors 
and pressing establishments. 

“If you will be so kind,” he drawled, 
“T'll appreciate an escort for an eve- 
ning constitutional of about two 


blocks.” 
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“Tl protect you,” 
stock flippancy. 

As the hotel door closed behind 
them, Stella sumnioned all her cigar- 
counter nerve and asked bluntly: 

“Mr. Giles, do you work very hard ?” 

“T don’t work at all,” Mr. Giles re- 
plied. “I merely look over the valua- 
tions named in certain papers to see 
that they are reasonable and conform 
to certain averages.” 

“And you get good pay for that?” 
Stella pursued, trying to be naive. 


Stella said, with 


“Little girl,” Giles remarked imper- 
sonally, “there is so very little to learn 
—so astoundingly little to learn—and 
yet we have such a terrible time learn- 
ing that little.” 

Stella thought he was changing the 
subject, and since she didn’t see the sig- 
nificance of the remark, remained si- 
lent. 

Presently Giles suggested: “We'll 
walk four or five blocks while I tell 
you a few things, and if your car hasn’t 
come, then we'll take a taxi.” 

No reply seemed to be expected, so 
Stella said nothing, but she had her 
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mind made up that there would be no 
taxi. 

“Since we have become personal in 
our remarks,” said Giles, smiling, “I 
want to tell you a few things about 
business—your There 
five hundred rooms in hotel where 
[f there were a man 
in every room every day, and each 
man bought two cigars from you every 
day, the owner of that cigar stand still 
wouldn’t be making much money, and 
he still wouldn’t be able to pay you 
much money. When I was a boy, I 
wanted to be a great criminal lawyer. 
But I found out that criminals haven't 
much money, so I sold my ability to 
people who are engaged in a better line 
of endeavor. You got sidetracked, just 
as lots of other people do, so you think 
I make lots of money. I don’t make 
lots of money, but you make a fear- 
fully small amount.” 

“How much do you think I make?” 
asked Stella. 

“Just what I said,” insisted Giles 
pleasantly. 

Stella’s feelings were hurt. She 
made more than nearly any of the 


business. 


41 
tne 


are 


you sell cigars, 
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girls she knew, and she supposed every 
one regarded her job as something to 
excite jealousy. 

“T’ve noticed something else about 
you,” continued Giles, his voice drop- 
ping a little lower. “I want to tell 
you for your own good. You've had 
a great sorrow within the last year or 
two.” 

Stella gasped and felt herself grow 
faint. She was wishing heartily that 
she had kept her mouth shut and 
walked in silence to the street car, as 
they usually did. continued 
slowly: 

“T think you were married—in fact, 
I am sure you were, but you are not 
now. I know you have had a great 
sorrow because you run away from 
pleasure lest it rob you of the unhealthy 
habit you have of nursing the wound in 
your heart. Lots of women do that. 
You're brave enough in facing your 
customers, You act like a girl and you 
look like a girl, because you are a girl. 
But you’re nursing something that will 
make you an old woman, and you're 
fooling yourself by saying that you 
don’t show your grief. The fatal error 
you are making is to show it to your- 
self. Grief is poison. Kill it. That’s 
what a forgettery is for. If ‘he’ ever 
said a kind word in his life, remember 
that and forget all the rest of it. Make 
it a pretty memory if you have to for- 
get all but one little kiss.” 

They walked along for another min- 
ute, neither saying a word. The car 
they had been waiting for passed them 
unnoticed. 

Finally Stella said, almost in a whis- 
per: “Yes, I was married.” A few 
seconds later, a new thought came to 
her, and she asked: ‘“‘What makes 
you take such an interest in me?” 

“T like the feel of you,” Giles an- 
swered, as if musing aloud. The words 
meant nothing to Stella, but she 
blushed. Giles continued: “Some men 
—like some women—are very sensitive 


Giles 
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with regard to the nature of the per- 
sons around them. There is a quality 
in your presence that is very. pleasant 
to me. Sometimes it is almost tangi- 
ble—fragrant. You are a very fine 
woman. To be blunt, you are good, not 
because you are scared to be bad, but 
because you don’t know how to think 
of being anything but good. It is pleas- 
ant to a sensitive person to be in the 
same room with such a woman. She 
doesn’t have to say anything or do any- 
thing. So I just like the feel of your 
presence, and that is why I take an 
interest in you.” 

Stella pondered this a while in si- 
lence. But she soon forgot the compli- 
ment because she was still wondering 
what she had done to let him know 
she had been married. At first she 
wondered if it were going to develop 
that he had known her or some mem- 
ber of her family or her husband’s 
family. She was sure she had never 
made a slip of the tongue that might 
have given away her carefully hidden 
secret. The only conclusion she could 
reach was that any sum this man’s 
employers paid him was a mere trifle 
compared to his ability. It was very 
clear to her that he was a mind reader, 
a sorcerer, and an expert in black 
magic. She found herself wondering 
why he didn’t take the hotel away from 
the management and charge the man- 
ager advertising rates for having his 
name on the hotel stationery. 

She was still busy trying to digest 
what he had said when she saw the 
last car. Giles caught her arm, and 
they ran for the corner ahead. When 
it was evident that they would reach 
the corner in time, Giles said: 

“I’m going to walk with you again 
to-morrow evening. I want to tell you 
a fairy story.” 

Stella nearly tripped as she turned 
her head to flash one glance that reg- 
istered astonishment. Was the man 
crazy? 











The 


“May I?” Giles asked with assur- 
ance, 

“No,” she said spiritedly, and dis- 
appeared in the car. 

Giles walked slowly back ‘to the ho- 
tel, puffing his cigar, and from time to 
time smiling because she had said “no” 
and because he knew she didn’t mean 
it. 

The following evening, he was care- 
ful to remain out of the hotel. If she 
thought about her “no” and saw him 
sitting right before her, she might re- 
solve to insist upon “no”’ just to prove 
that women are consistent. He re- 
mained away until ten seconds to mid- 
night, and then he strolled over to the 
cigar counter and said: 

“One out of my private box, please.” 

She placed the box on the counter 
and then continued buttoning her coat. 
When she walked out from behind the 
counter, he accompanied her. Neither 
spoke a word until they were one block 
from the hotel. Then Giles broke the 
silence. 

“Once upon a time there was a lit- 
tle fairy,” he began, “who had a hid- 
den grief. This little fairy discovered 
that she was really two fairies. There 
was one fairy which was the really- 
truly her, and there was another fairy 
which would believe anything that the 
really-truly her said. Now, it was the 
gullible fairy that had the great grief. 
She began to talk to that fairy; since 
they both lived in the same gown of 
star dust, it was better to have both 
fairies pleasant. She tried to tell the 
grief-stricken fairy that her grief did 
not exist; that helped a great deal, but 
it was slow work. She finally had a 
better idea, a labor-saving idea. She 
told the gullible fairy: ‘You are inter- 
ested in everything you see about you.’ 
On the street car, she looked at the 
man who had just shaved and had more 
powder on one side of his face than 
on the other, and made the gullible 
fairy laugh about him, And_ she 
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pointed out the little dog that scam- 
pered along the sidewalk, and asked 
the sad fairy why the little dog was 
scampering. When the car passed the 
big red brick building, she asked the 
fairy what building that was. And she 
made the sad fairy pay attention while 
she read the newspaper. In short, she 
kept the sad fairy so interested in 
everything that the sad fairy forgot she 
was sad, and then both of them lived 
in the present and the future, which 
made them very happy.” 

“Well, I can’t do that because I don’t 
want to do that,’ Stella declared im- 
patiently. 

“But. you will do that because it’s 
such a sensible thing to do,” Giles de- 
clared. ‘You don’t want to make your- 
self old before you are grown up. That 
is why you will do it.” 

Again they were walking along as 
they had done the evening before. 
They had already missed one car. 

“Do you realize that you boss me 
around as if I belonged to you?” de- 
manded Stella. 


Cure 


“IT am used to bossing people 
around,” Giles admitted, laughing. 


“That's my job. People pay me to 
boss them around. And I never did a 
better job in my life than this if I suc- 
ceed in bossing you around. And I 
propose to succeed.” Stella looked at 
him, almost in alarm. 

“There’s one other thing you’re do- 
ing that isn’t fair to yourself,” he con- 
tinued, after an interval of half a min- 
ute. 

“Well, never mind it, whatever it 
is,’ Stella snapped. But she was afire 
with interest, and Giles knew it. 

“You never have quite barred an- 
other marriage from your mind. That 
is partly because you are of the femi- 
nine gender and partly because you per- 
mit yourself to think you are lazy. 
What you really want is more money 
and more clothes. And you think 
you've got a hard job, so you come to 
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the conclusion that possibly you may 
get a chance to trade it for an easier 
one. But the job you are halfway 
thinking about is the hardest job in the 
world. Make up your mind to get the 
money you want by your own efforts, 
and think of marriage as something re- 
motely possible, but only to be con- 
sidered in the event you love the man 
so much you couldn’t think of not pos- 
sessing him.” 

Stella felt her heart sink. She had 
been thinking of marriage as a pos- 
sible release from daily toil, and now 
that he said it, she realized that he was 
telling the truth. But the sinking sen- 
sation was due—as she later realized— 
to the fact that she had been thinking 
of him as a possible husband. And 
now he was putting her on notice that 
he was not going to propose. Suddenly 
she felt the blood rush toward her head, 
and she knew that she was thoroughly 
angry. Here he was lecturing her in 
this cocksure manner and browbeating 
her as if she were a child. And she 
a grown woman making her own liv- 
ing! 

Well, she would just show him! And 
when she resolved to show him, she 
came back to the conclusion that, first 
of all, she would banish the hidden grief 
forever. But how? What was the 
next step in the program? Well, to get 
a better job. But wasn’t that just what 
he was telling her to do? Darn such 
aman, anyway! And just at this mo- 
ment, he began talking again. 

“You are wide enough between the 
eyes,” he said, just as if she were mut- 
ton or pork, “to have intelligence. You 
have the energy. Training is a simple 
matter. You'll be ready very soon for 
a place that has some promise to it. [ll 
put you there and then get out of your 
way. All you need is a clear track 
ahead. Then, if your track runs to the 
altar, at least you'll have a better chance 
for selection. What do you say? Will 


you accept that proposition ?” 
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“No!” snapped Stella. 

But Giles merely puffed deliberately 
and smiled. It was the same old “no,” 
and he knew it meant “yes,” 

“Here comes your car,” Giles said, 
as pleasantly as if there had been noth- 
ing under discussion. 

A minute later, Stella was on the 
car and Giles was strolling back to- 
ward the hotel, breathing deeply of the 
cool night air and enjoying it thor- 
oughly. 

The following morning while he sat 
at breakfast, a telegram arrived. Two 
hours later, he was on board the lim- 
ited train bound for New York. He 
would be gone six weeks. On the train 
the idea occurred to him that this ab- 
sence would fit in excellently with his 
plans regarding the cigar-counter girl. 
In his own mind he always called her 
“the cigar-counter girl’ because he 
couldn’t remember her name. After 
dinner that evening, he went from the 
diner to the club car and scrawled a 
note to John W. Edgewood, president 
of the American National Bank: 


Dear Jack: The next draft will take more 
clerks out of your temple of usury. I know 
you will begin to think of replacing them 
with women. Let me advise that the most 
apt scholars are women who have had some 
experience working. I have in mind what I 
think is the very type most likely to make 
good, and I want you to begin to experiment 
with her. I don’t know her name, but she 
is chief dispenser of cigars at the St. Francis 
—works in the evening. I’ve watched her 
handle change. You have seen her. Give 
her a try-out. It will be better, and I know 
you will prefer it that way, for me to be un- 
known in this transaction. Just give her the 
job and see if I am not right. 

It is my impression that the hardest job 
for a woman entering the business world is 
to get over her scare about the new environ- 
ment. Getting over that represents “the 
overhead.” My idea is to let the other fellow 
carry the overhead. Yours 4s ever, 

Scorr. 

When Edgewood received the letter, 


he smiled. His first thought was that 
at last he was on Scott Giles’ trail. 




















He seemed to have aged ten years 
since she had last seen him. “Have “” 


you been ill?” she asked finally. 


Then it occurred to him that Scott 
wouldn’t mix the bank in it. He 
thought it over and decided that the 
reference to “the overhead” was sound 
business advice. He had already de- 
cided on the policy of introducing 
women clerks where they had never 
been before, but he had not expected to 
begin for several months. The sugges- 
tion about a preliminary experiment 
seemed good. He had not thought of 
that before. He had been thinking of 
women as just women, That there 
might be a classification had not oc- 
curred to him. Before he filed the let- 
ter, he was “sold.” He went to the 
cashier and presented the matter of ex- 
perimenting as his own argument. The 
cashier was impressed. It was rather 
like Giles, Edgewood told himself, to 
be keenly interested in such an experi- 
ment, and likely as not he had a bet on 
it with some one. Moreover, Giles was 
a very valuable customer. 
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The following evening, Jack Edge- 
wood purchased a cigar from the show 
case of the St. Francis Hotel and com- 
mented to himself as he observed 
Stella: 

“Bright kid. Easy to look at.” 

“Tow would you like a position as 
clerk in a bank?” Edgewood asked. 

“For ten dollars a week, I couldn’t 
use it,” Stella replied, laughing. 

“Well, for one hundred dollars a 
month?” Edgewood countered. 
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“I make that here,” said Stella, in- 
terested. 

“Yes, and you work until midnight 
and you don’t know that Lincoln ever 
had a birthday unless you look at the 
calendar,” Edgewood suggested. 

Stella began thinking it over. 

“The only promotion here is out of 
the front door,’ Edgewood continued. 
“In the bank we have some women 
drawing almost enough to allow ham 
and eggs for breakfast.” 

Stella smiled. 

“When do you want me to start?” 
she asked. 

“To-morrow morning,” said Edge- 
wood, “but you can have time to give 
notice.” 

“What bank?” she asked. 

“American National,” Edgewood re- 
plied. 

“T know that bank,” Stella remarked. 
“I’ve got fourteen dollars and sixty 
cents on deposit there. I think I’ll draw 
it out before I start work.” 

Edgewood laughed. She certainly 
wasn’t the kind who would look at the 
crowd and cry. Perhaps Giles was 
right. 

“Eight days to the first of the 
month,” Stella continued. ‘Suppose I 
report on the first?” 

“Very good,” Edgewood replied. 
“By the way, my name is Edgewood. 
I have been a customer here some 
time.” 

“Yes, I know your face,” Stella re- 
plied. “My name is Martin. I’m glad 
to meet you.” 

“Glad to meet you” didn’t begin to 
express Stella’s feelings on that subject. 
She was going to show Giles a few 
things. She made up her mind during 
the succeeding ten minutes to say noth- 
ing to him about changing her position, 
but to stroll in some evening after he 
had returned and take a seat near him 
in the hotel dining room, and then cas- 
ually remark that she was working in 
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the bank—in an offhand sort of man- 
ner as if she had bought a block of 
stock and been elected to a vice presi- 
dency. 

When Stella was introduced to the 
chief clerk and her new associates, she 
gave them little attention because she 
was more interested in the adding ma- 
chine. They showed her just one time 
how to operate it. At the close of the 
day, she had made wonderful progress. 
It was all very interesting to her and 
kept her busy. She had never sup- 
posed before that any bank in the world 
handled so many checks for amounts in 
excess of one thousand dollars. It be- 
gan to appear that there were vast num- 
bers of people to whom one thousand 
dollars was small change. New visions 
came to her mind. Why shouldn’t she 
write. a few checks for one thousand 
dollars? It quite evidently had been 
done by persons who were once just as 
poverty-stricken as herself. Altogether, 
the banking business interested Stella. 

Days began to fly and weeks to melt 
into a month so quickly that it was al- 
most alarming. Eight weeks from the 
date she went to work in the bank, 
Stella decided to visit the St. Francis 
Hotel. She had chanced to overhear 
Mr. Edgewood talking over the tele- 
phone to Scott Giles, so she knew he 
had returned. 

Stella went to her home when the 
bank closed that evening and dressed 
for the part she intended to play. At 
eight o’clock in the evening, she strolled 
into the dining room of the St. Francis 
and sat down at a table near where 
Giles was sitting. She had known him 
long enough to be certain that eight 
o’clock was exactly the right hour to 
appear. After waiting impatiently for 
three minutes, she glanced in his di- 
rection. His look of astonishment re- 
paid her for all the planning that had 
carried the plot thus far. He placed 
his napkin on the service plate, sum- 
moned a waiter, whispered a few words 
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to him, and then came over to her 
table. 

But here Stella’s plans went awry. 
Giles looked worn and tired and wor- 
ried. He seemed to have aged ten 
years since she had last seen him. She 
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Stella leaned over and whispered: “The cure is just a 


joke. It didn’t work with me, either, 
what worked with me? 


tried desperately to go through the role 
of casually informing him of her deci- 
sion to accept a responsible position 
with the American National Bank, but 
“the sad little fairy” was crying out: 

“He is tired and unhappy. Ask him 
what went wrong with the trip. Per- 
haps he is ill. Why don’t you offer to 
do something for him?” 


Can’t you see 
I found some one to love.” 


Cure 745 

“Have you been ill?’ she asked 
finally, while Giles was still smiling 
about her report of her progress in her 
new work. 

“Never felt better in my life,” Giles 
replied, “I gained nearly ten pounds 
on the trip. Had a fine time.” 

Stella looked puzzled. The conver- 
sation she had planned was forgotten. 

It was very pleasant 
Pee. ° 2 e 

9 just to sit on the op- 
| posite side of the ta- 
rf ble from him and lis- 
ten to the music. 
1 She began to realize 
is that she had missed 
him and that his re- 
turn brought a joy 
too deep to permit 
xe. Of light comment or 
“* remarks about the 

interior of a bank. 
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With the finger bowls before them, 
Giles asked permission to escort her 
home. He asked with the same old 
assurance that had always stirred her 
temper, but she agreed. He summoned 
a taxi. When they were seated, she 
asked: 
“Are you sure you haven’t been 
overworking? You don’t look well.” 
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Giles did not answer at once. Finally 
he said: 

“It’s evident that you’ve been taking 
my advice. You see things outside of 
yourself. You had been looking in so 
long that you are really getting your 
first look at me.” 

Stella thought: “Bossing me around 
again !” 

When the car stopped, she asked him 
to come in, and to her astonishment he 
did so. She motioned him into the one 
rocking-chair in the small parlor, while 
she sat on a lounge that showed its 
years of use. Giles seemed absorbed 
in an inspection of the tired-looking 
piano that occupied one corner of the 
room. Even the dim light of the par- 
lor did not hide the weary look about 
his eyes. The idea kept recurring to 
Stella that she ought to do something 
for him. Impulsively she rose and 
walked over” to a position behind his 
chair and placed her hands on his fore- 
head. 

“Queer thing,” he mused aloud. “It 
vorked with you, and it never was 
worth a damn to me. I tried it three 
years.” 

“What are you talking about?” Stella 
asked. 

“Didn’t you ever guess that I, t 
have a sad little fairy?” Giles asked 
playfully. 

“You!” gasped Stella, “No!” 

“Well, I have,” Giles assured her, 
“and the disease came from the same 
cause. That’s why I recognized your 
sad little fairy, no matter how well you 
covered her. But a woman is differ- 
ent. You feel certain that he treated 
you shamefully—and he probably did 
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—so the task for you is not impossible. 
I—well, I knew there is no such thing 
as the perfect woman, and I walked in 
with both eyes open, confident that I 
could succeed. I can’t blind myself to 
the fact that a woman’s husband has 
a better chance to win her love than 
any one else in the world, and that if 
things go wrong, it is partly his fault. 
And it hits me right in my pride to 
think of failing at anything. I’ve 
turned in and made good in business, but 
I can’t forget. The cure simply will 
not work with me.” 

Stella leaned over the back of the 
chair and whispered: “The cure is just 
a joke. It didn’t work with me, either. 
Can’t you see what worked with me?” 
It was Giles turn to look astonished. 
Stella continued: “I found some one 
to love.” 

She stood before him, radiant with 
the joy of having defied all convention 
in confessing her affection, confident of 
what the result would be. 

“You are right!” Giles exclaimed. 
“Certainly you are right!’ He almost 
jumped from his chair. “I’m going 

k and make good. I can do it. 
Nothing else will represent success to 
me, and I’m not going to be a fail- 
ure,” 

[le snatched his hat from the piano; 
then took Stella’s hand tenderly in his 
and kissed it. 

“Good-by, little friend,” he said, 
“and if ever you need a pal, I'll be 
there.” 

He strode out of the room. Stella 
stood there for fully half a minute. 
Then she tumbled onto the faded couch 
and cried herself to sleep. 
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Author of “Sympathy Coin,” “Adrift,” etc. 


ETTIE—Lettie!’ Always you find 
some excuse to speak of her!” 
Elias Blenderman leaned across 
the checkerboard, as he spoke, and cap- 
tured two of Doctor Gaston’s men with 
a king. Young Gaston, when he was 
not busy with patients, usually played 
a game or two at chess or checkers with 
the old man after dinner. 

“IT read your heart, doctor,” Elias 
continued, “like an open book.” A touch 
of German dialect still clung to him 
after twenty-five years spent in Amer- 
ica. “But you shall never marry my 
wife as you expect to do when I am 
gone. Though dead—lI will find a way 
to prevent it.” He said the words as 
emphatically as if he had not already 
said them a thousand times before. 
Pausing, he studied the checkerboard 
carefully. “There! I have you beaten! 
You cannot move one way or the 
other that you do not fall into my 
hands.” 

“I think you should have a little of 
that light wine, Elias,” said the doctor 
kindly, clearing the board and thus ac- 
knowledging himself vanquished. “You 
do not have a good color to-night.” 

“But you will play still another game 
with me, doctor?” The invalid, his 
voice softening, looked up anxiously. 

Doctor Gaston, nodding an assent, 
smiled at the grotesquerie of the situ- 
ation and at the swiftness with which 
Elias submerged his personal rancor 
beneath impersonal courtesy, in his 
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eagerness to have his favorite pastime 
prolonged. 

“And why is it that I am looking ill 
and that you find it necessary to give 
me the wine?” the old man resumed, 
when the game was well under way. “I 
will tell you. It is because I have not 
forgotten that this is to me a sad anni- 
versary.” 

“T know,” and the doctor spoke with 
entire tranquillity. “Five years ago to- 
night, you brought me into this house 
for the first time, and I arranged with 
you to set up my office here.” 

“To take advantage of me in the 
end,” supplemented Elias acridly, “by 
stealing away the love of my wife.” 

But his opponent’s calm remained 
quite undisturbed. Lettie Blenderman’s 
heart had indeed passed into his keep- 
ing and he expected to marry her some 
day when death should have released 
her from a long and cruel bondage. It 
was a fact he had never taken the trou- 
ble to deny. 

“I remember one thing very well 
about that day five years ago,” he said 
pleasantly, pushing some checkers back 
onto the squares from which the sick 
man’s nervous movements had joggled. 
them, “and that is that it opened heavy 
barred doors for me as well as for you. 
True, you had been held in prison for 
breaking the law, and I had lived there 
only as a resident physician, yet I think, 
when my term of service was up, there 
was small difference in our feelings, 
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You could not have been more glad of 
escape than I. I found I was too sym- 
pathetic to be stationed there, with so 
much incurable misery confronting me.” 

“You are talking about prison but as 
an excuse to remind me of my past,” 
said Elias, with a sneer. “Well, I deny 











“You will not step into my shoes when I am 


gone. No! Though I am dead as stone, I 


will yet stand between you and her.” 


nothing. I was a clever forger, a gen- 
tleman adventurer from choice, the 
hopeless black sheep of an honored 
family. But in the midst of my career, 
I still had the good judgment to pick 
out a wife you’ve since done me the 
honor to covet.” He leaned forward 
again, one shaking hand extended. His 
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gray hair hung in spearlike locks over 
either eye. “But you will not step into 
my shoes when I am gone. No! 
Though I am dead as stone, I will yet 
stand between you and her to keep you 
from each other forever!” 

Lettie Blenderman, appearing in the 
door with a tray in her hands, paused 
abruptly, catching his last words. She 
was a pale slip of a woman—‘the 
blessed damozel,’ Gaston was fond of 
calling her—with great masses of faded 
yellow hair crowning her small head. 
Gaston turned and smiled her into the 
room, and Elias relapsed into grumpy 
silence. Both men liked the little sand- 
wiches of minced ham and white bread 


and the delicately frosted cakes which 
she habitually brought in toward the 
close of each evening. 

Lettie’s was a tired, sweet face; too 
tired, almost, for beauty, but redeemed 
by a smile that gave her the look of a 
happy, angelic child while its radiance 
lasted. Carefully she placed a plate be- 
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fore Elias on the felt-covered table, and 
put a fine white napkin into his hand 
—but her brooding gaze returned con- 
stantly to the face of Doctor Gaston, 
resting tenderly on his broad white fore- 
head, his kind brown eyes, his wavy 
chestnut hair, 

“You,” said Elias, between quick, 
wolflike nips at an appetizing morsel 
of cake, “may not remember, Lettie, 
that it is five years to-day since my un- 
just imprisonment ended and I was 
sent home—sick—in charge of Doctor 
Gaston.” 

“Oh, yes!” breathed the wife, her 
violet eyes glowing with sudden fire. “I 
do remember! I have thought of it 
many times since morning ; and how you 
hated to lose sight of Doctor Gaston, 
and begged him to make his home with 
us. Ah, Elias, if he had not remained 
here—almost like one of the family— 
viving you his faithful care—you 
would have been dead long ago!” 

Perhaps,” Elias conceded, a frown 
bringing his pale, bristling eyebrows 
lose together, “but I do not flatter my- 
elf it has been through friendship for 
me that he has kept my weak heart 
beating. He has done it to ease his 
‘onscience, because he has been planning 
from the first to take my wife for his 
own when I am gone, and that before 
{ am cold in my grave!” 

“Elias, don’t!” and Lettie clasped her 
hands imploringly. ‘Are we not both 
devoting our lives to your Why do 
you speak of a future that is unknown 
to us all?” 

“Why?f Perhaps because my heart 
tells me—in spite of the good wine I 
have swallowed—that you will not be 
burdened with keeping me company 
much longer—either of you. Ah, how 
your glances travel to each other with 
longing as I speak those words! But 
remember what I say—you shall not 
clasp wedded hands when I am gone, 
You will see! Though dead, I shall 
walk like a sentinel between you, keep- 


ing you forever from forgetting me— 
from forgetting my wish and my will!” 

His great, hollow eyes rested on the 
white face of Lettie as he spoke, with a 
glance baleful and almost hypnotic in 
its power. Doctor Gaston observed it, 
and spoke to her to break the spell. 

“Go from the room, child. Elias must 
not forget that you have given him 
much extra care of late, and that a little 
kindness is due you in return.” 

“Child? You call her child?” Elias 
laughed scornfully as the door closed 
upon the slender figure of his wife. 
“We have been married ten years. 
She is almost thirty. One year of her 
youth was mine before I went to prison 
—but when | came out, her youth was 
gone!” 

“Yes,” said the doctor sternly, “her 
youth died when she learned she had 
been deceived into marrying a criminal. 
And let me tell you—since you insist on 
pursuing the subject—that, knowing 
what you are, I have steadily resented 
her fear of you, her obedience, her fidel- 
ity to vows she never should have held 
binding. But since she chose that your 
will should be her law—her law has 
also been mine—because I love her.” 
He looked wearily at the array of red 
and black checkers on the board. “It 
should take only a few more moves to 
settle the game. Shall we continue?” 

“Of course,” said Elias quickly, and 
added, with a strange, wolfish curl of 
his withered lips, “and we'll play the 
biggest game of all when I am dead 
and gone.” 

““You’re mistaken about that, Elias,” 
said the doctor, his voice quite gentle 
again. “When the earthly game is over, 
Lettie and I shall be at your beck and 
call no more.” And, having deliber- 
ately permitted Elias to win, he pushed 
back his chair and arose. 

When Lettie came into the room 
again, a few minutes afterward, she 
got behind the wheel chair in which 
Elias, a victim of paralysis, spent his 
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days, and moved him across the wide 
hall into the largest room the old-fash- 
ioned brownstone residence contained. 

The next morning Janet, the little 
maidservant, carrying up coffee for 
Elias Blenderman, found him lying dead 
in his bed. 

Like a strange, unpleasant dream, the 
hours of that day passed to Lettie Blen- 
derman. First came the ceremonious 
visitor from the one lodge to which 
Elias had belonged; then the preter- 
naturally solemn undertaker and _ his 
staff of assistants; then a seamstress 
summoned to render still more simple 
an unpretentious black gown already 
among Lettie’s belongings. They and 
others came and went like visitors from 
some unreal world that would pres- 
ently give place to reality again. 

“Lettie! I’m so glad you’ve come! 
I thought you must have fallen asleep 
and forgotten me. Here’s your favor- 
ite chair waiting for you close by the 
fire.” 

It was almost midnight, and Doctor 
Gaston, welcoming that somber little 
figure into the library adjoining his 
office, looked at her anxiously. 

“You're pale and breathless. 
has happened ?” 

“Nothing,” she answered pantingly, 
“except that I almost flew down those 
stairs. 


What 


I’d been trying for over an 
hour to get up courage to walk from 
my room past his door, It seemed to 
me as if I could never bring myself to 
do it. I—I thought of how—only last 
night—he said he would keep us al- 
ways from forgetting him—and—and 
somehow it made me afraid.” 

“Why didn’t you call to me, my dear 
one?” 

“Because—oh, you'll think me fool- 
ish, cowardly, I know,” she answered, 
trying to smile, “but I had the terrible 
feeling that Elias might hear and come 
to me instead.” 

“Your nerves have been terribly over- 
strained, but you'll soon grow calm 
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again here in the firelight and realize 
how absurd such fancies are.” 

“If I couldn’t have reached you,” 
she exclaimed, as she huddled into the 
low velvet armchair he had pointed out 
to her, “I think I should have died. 
But now I wish I hadn’t stopped and 
taken it!” 

“Taken what?” asked Gaston, per- 
plexed. 

Lettie moved uneasily, fingering 
some object concealed in the folds of 
her handkerchief, and presently held it 
up for the doctor to see. 

“Tt is the key—to his room,” she an- 
nounced, with a little hysterical laugh. 
“Every time I tried to summon courage 
to pass that door, I noticed that the key 
was outside. After a long time I grew 
desperate—ran suddenly to the door 
and locked it, then rushed on down to 
you.” She began to shake as with a 
chill. “I’m afraid to go up there again.” 

“You must not try to return to your 
room to-night,’ said the doctor with 
decision. “You will sit here with me 
until morning, instead. Your fear is 
without foundation, Lettie, but I know 
it is none the less real for that.” 

So at either side of the fireplace the 
lovers sat, and gradually Lettie grew 
quieter, and a faint flush came into her 
cheeks. 

The clock struck twelve, one, two, 
and still they sat in silence. But when 
it chimed three, they roused simultane- 
ously from the half doze into which 
they had fallen. 

Doctor Gaston smiled reassuringly as 
Lettie opened her eyes, and this time 
she sent back to him a look half fear- 
ful, but flooded with a strange happi- 
ness, as of one who takes a furtive peep 
intg a paradise which as yet one is for- 
bidden to enter. Then her long lashes 
descended to hide the glory of her gaze, 
and she gave a wistful sigh. 

“Look at me again,” commanded the 
doctor rapturously. “And this time 
without fear.” 
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Lettie’s clasped hands parted at that, 
and one of them knocked the key from 
her lap to the tiling m front of the fire- 
place. As she stooped to pick it up, 
Doctor Gaston reached for it also, and 
their fingers met. For a moment his 
hand rested protectingly on her own. 

Then a_ strange thing happened. 
From the room directly above, in which 
the dead body of Elias Blenderman lay 
—alone, and with the door locked from 
the outside—came the sound of a heavy, 
measured tread. Slowly, as the sound 
continued, the lovers drew apart; slowly 
they arose to their feet, gazing at each 
other frozenly. 


Room Above 


“And who are you?” inquired 


the doctor, with exasperation. 


“It is Elias!” Lettie whispered with 
stiff lips, her eyes fixed and staring. 
“Elias—come back from the dead! He 
always said he would find a way to keep 
you and me apart! Let me go!” And 
she wrenched her hand free from the 
doctor’s, moving away from him toward 
the door. 

“Stop, Lettie!” he commanded, in- 
tercepting her. “Control your fear if 
you can. There’s some simple explana- 
tion of what we hear—there must be! 
One of the servants, perhaps 

“No,” she cried out gaspingly, “it is 
Elias, I say! The only living soul in 
the house besides ourselves is Janet, 
and she is asleep in her bed! It is 
Elias, none other! While he still could 
walk, he always paced the floor like 
that. The prison habit fixed upon him 
—just the length of a cell—just the 
length of a cell—as he is pacing now!” 
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She waved the doctor away with out- 
stretched, repelling arms. “Don’t 
touch me—don’t come near me!” and, 
turning, she began to fumble blindly 
among the books on the library table. 
When she had found a Bible, she lifted 
it and laid her right hand solemnly on 
its open pages, turning her eyes upward 
almost as if she beheld that unseen sen- 
tinel in the room above. “Elias,” she 
implored, her voice childlike and piti- 
ful, “be at peace—I beg of you—be at 
peace! By all the truths in the holy 
book, I do solemnly promise you— 
since you wished me never to be the 
wife of another man i 

“You shall not!” thundered Gaston, 
springing forward to sweep the book 
from her hand. 

As he did so, she gave him a terri- 
fied look, staggered, and dropped limp 
and fainting to the floor. 

“Is anything wrong? 
heard Mrs, 

“Come in, Janet!” exclaimed Doctor 
Gaston, relieved, as the maid, sleepy- 
eyed, but anxious, appeared in the door. 
“Stay with Mrs. Blenderman until she 
has recovered. 
for an instant. 





I thought | 
Blenderman’s voice.” 


Don’t leave the room 
Where is that key?” 
He saw it lying on the floor as he spoke, 
and hastily snatched it up. “Remem- 
ber, Janet, do not leave her side until 
I come back!” 

When he had reached the landing at 
the head of the stairs, he saw a thread 
of pale light under the door of the room 
he was resolved to enter. Pausing, he 
listened intently for a moment, but not 
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a sound came from within. 


He was 
entirely self-possessed, and started for- 
ward deliberately to insert the key in 


the door. but suddenly, in spite of 
himself, a cold fear clutched at his heart, 
and the perspiration broke out clam- 
mily upon his forehead. The great 
brass knob of the door was turning 
noiselessly, slowly, this way and that, as 
if gripped by the ghostly fingers of the 
dead man inside! 

Recovering himself, almost angrily 
Gaston unlocked the door, and flung it 
wide. 

“I beg your pardon,” said a benevo- 
lent-looking stout man, standing just in- 
side. “I suppose, being so close to the 
door, I startled you. But I wanted to 
get out for a glass of water just now, 
and found some one had locked me 
in; 

“And who are you?” 
doctor, with exasperation. 

“A watcher from Mr. Blenderman’s 
lodge,” explained the stout man, as he 
straightened his tortoise-shell glasses. 
“Tt is our custom always to place some 
one on guard when one of us passes 
away.” 


inquired the 


“And when did you arrive here?” 
pursued his questioner. 
“Late this 


afternoon. The maid 


said Mrs. Blenderman was worn out and 
taking a little nap, so I told her I’d 
come up quietly, so as to disturb no 
one in the house.” He smiled politely. 
“T’ve not disturbed any one, have [?” 

“Er—Tll get you a glass of water,” 
said the doctor. 


“ 
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” Madame Renée Ionequille 


Would you know yourself—your character, your disposition, your traits, your 
lucky days? Would you know some of the things that are likely to happen to you 
in the future? If so, you will be interested in following each month Madame 


Lonquille’s articles on Astrology. 


CANCER 


ETWEEN June 2ist and July 21st 
of any year, the Sun passes 
through the constellation or 

group of stars known as Cancer, the 
Sign of the Crab. This is the fourth 
sign of the Zodiac, a cardinal, watery 
sign, and belongs to the maternal trin- 


ity. The Moon rules this sign. In 
appearance, the natives are seldom very 
tall and often unusually short. Their 
complexion is pale and sometimes even 


sickly. Their eyes are little and vary 
in color. In fact, all their features 
have a tendency to be small and crab- 
like. Their nose bones are exceedingly 
short, and they usually have dark hair, 
often black, and abundant in growth. 
Under favorable circumstances they 
often grow stout very quickly and ac- 
quire a gait that is slow and ungrace- 
ful. These are personal characteristics 
of the pure, strong Cancerian types— 
those who have many planets in this 
contellation or falling in an important 
house. 

These people are emotional, shy, 
fearful, and sensitive; at the same time, 
they Ifive the tenacity of the crab. 
Very often, from this group of qual- 
ities, they are thought by others to be 
odd and queer. The least seeming 
slight or neglect the Cancerians will 
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take to heart, and their injured feel- 
ings are never soothed or forgotten. 
They yearn for attention and sympa- 
thy, yet they never wish to seem anx- 
ious or forward. They are exasperat- 
ingly conventional in their actions, ever 
following, to all appearances, in the 
exact footsteps of Madam Grundy, no 
matter how much at heart they may 
wish to turn aside. Differing greatly 
from the preceding sign, these people 
are almost shocked at any new idea 

If a scheme is imparted to 
them, and they are to be among the 
coworkers, their reply is invariably 
and immediately, “Oh, I could not even 
think of such a rash thing!” Thus 
they are often thought to be very con- 
trary, when they are not fully under- 
stood. It requires much persuasion to 
make the Cancerians progressive enough 
to be of benefit to themselves. Con- 
demnation of their actions is something 
of which these natives live in terror. 
Thus their belief that following along 
conventional lines will keep them 
above all disapproval. 

This sign is the sign of motherhood. 
These people make wonderful mothers 
and fathers, and practically live for 
their children, and any imprudent ac- 
tions or suffering in the immediate fam- 
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ily cause the Cancerian great distress. 
They always strive to make a good ap- 
pearance, whether they can afford it or 
not, spending their money on the arti- 
cle of show rather than that of need. 
A peculiar characteristic of the natives 
of this sign is their love of hoarding 
useless trifles. They never throw away 
a “cute” little box. Little pieces of 
string are made into a convenient ball, 
and newspaper clippings are a delight 
to them. This may be an outcome of 
their love for anything to which a mem- 
ory can be attached, their respect for 
all old customs and relics. Cancerians 
are invariably fond of old people. A 
wonderful memory is one of the strong- 
est qualities of the sign. 

The developed type, with the Sun in 
Cancer, is a very worthy individual, 
being capable of extreme self-sacrifice, 
working with a persistency and an am- 
bition that know no bounds, especially 
when his own children are concerned, 
or perhaps those very close and dear 
to him. On the other hand, undevel- 
oped Cancerians are found to be more 
or less superstitious, indulging in fits 
of moodiness that make them peevish 
and quarrelsome. They are often filled 
with jealousy, greed, and envy of those 
who happen to be more fortunate. 
Sensualism is one of the besetting sins 
of the undeveloped type of this sign. 
They are often judged as people who 
are bold, daring, self-satisfied, or im- 
pudent, but these traits are simply 
forced weapons and coverings for their 
ultrasensitiveness. 

To get a little nearer the individual, 
Cancer is divided into three periods or 
decanates, each accentuating or subdu- 
ing the general qualities of the sign. 
Natives born between June 2Ist and the 
last day of the month come into the 
first division. These people enjoy the 
most favorable qualities of the sign. 
They understand the value of money, 
and are extremely sensitive. Filled 
with an eager desire to make the most 
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of their lives, they are likely to gain 
a great deal of power. This may come 
to them later in life or perhaps grad- 
ually, by their slow, persistent efforts, 
but, once gained, there is slight danger 
of these Cancerians ever losing their 
firm, strong hold of authority. 

The second division is the first ten 
days of July. The qualities made 
stronger here are not so helpful. The 
natives have to meet and conquer many 
difficulties thrown in their paths. They 
are in great danger of misunderstanding 
their feelings. Anything they greatly 
desire may become almost an obsession 
with them. The undeveloped type born 
in this period of the sign makes a very 
dangerous person. Such people seem 
to have the jealous qualities of the sign 
emphasized and joined with the tend- 
ency to remember every little unpleas- 
ant trifle; this causes them to be some- 
what vindictive characters. But when 
these people are morally developed, 
these tendenties reveal strangely psy- 
chical, intuitive natures. 

The last period is from about July 
10th to the 2oth. Late does not do 
much to help these people in the first 
part of their lives, so they are often 
termed simply “unlucky” characters. 
However, their progress is sure and not 
so slow as the natives born in other 
parts of this sign, and as life advances, 
they profit by their experiences and 
control or greatly subdue the unfavor- 
able qualities, becoming sweet, sym- 
pathetic, desirable people. 


EMPLOY MENT. 


The fertile imagination and love of 
romance ought to bring the Cancerians 
success as writers of short, fanciful 
stories or as poets. Their exceptional 
memory for detail also gives them won- 
derful ability as historians. | They 
often possess great dramatic ability. 
But to all these leanings, they find as 
a drawback and a great handicap their 
inherent love of conventionality and 
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form. In business they excel as store- 
keepers, caterers, managers, or manu- 
facturers. Cancerian _ storekeepers 
have the ability to turn their stocks 
surprisingly often. In any employment 
or work that has to do with the gen- 
eral public or where change is essen- 
tial, the Cancerians will surely shine. 
Also occupations connected in any way 
with the ocean or with any fluids are 
sure to be successful. Therefore, we 
find naval officers, sea captains, fisher- 
men, or brewers with their homes in 
Cancer. 


- 


DISEASE. 

The constitution of the Cancerians is 
not very robust. Very often, from 
anxiety or overwork, they break down 
in health and suffer from stomach trou- 
ble, rheumatism, and poor circulation, 
They have a morbid fear of the dark 
or of being alone. Hypochondria also 
afflicts these natives, and they often suc- 
cumb to the disease over which they 
have worried and with which they have 
imagined themselves troubled. Their 
overwhelming thirst for sympathy, if 
not quenched, often causes much suffer- 
ing from morbidity. Therefore, it is 
essential that Cancerians maintain a 
healthy imagination and mind, and 
strenuously avoid all things that would 
worry them, especially from any cause 
connected with their own immediate 
family. Plenty of outdoor exercise, to 
correct their sluggish circulation, and a 
proper diet will keep these people ready 
to do their best work. 


FRIENDS, LOVE, AND MARRIAGE, 


The sign Cancer does not encourage 
marriage. The natives find but little 
happiness in the connubial state, al- 
though they love their families and 
homes. Their memory is so acute that 
it is hard for Cancerians to forget and 
forgive even silly trifles that had best 
be overlooked. Their jealous disposi- 
tions accumulate many imagined 
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wrongs and often cause their married 
life to be a torture. However, they 
make very faithful, loyal husbands and 
wives. Their children sometimes may 
cause much anxiety and trouble, but 
one child, probably the eldest, should 
make a mark in the world as a doctor, 
a chemist, or a military officer. It is 
a strange quality the Cancerians pos- 
sess, that of attracting most undesir- 
able persons to them. Among their 
friends will be found many who are 
most uncongenial to the native, yet who 
are not aware of it on account of the 
Cancerian’s conventional manners, 
which will not allow them to be uncivil 
or outspoken. The Moon’s influencing 
these people to such an extent causes 
them at times to be extravagantly gen- 
erous, then suddenly distressingly the 
reverse. 

They will do well and find more hap- 
piness if married to persons who have 
the Sun in Scorpio, born between Oc- 
tober 23d and November 2ist, or to 
those with the Sun in Pisces, born be- 
tween February toth and March 2oth 
of any year. As a second choice, if a 
person has the Moon in any of these 
signs on his or her horoscope at birth, 
the Cancerian need not fear to choose 
one as a mate. But to their best 
friends, at times, Cancerians are very 
neglectful and fickle in affection, which 
often breaks up the friendship; but this 
is always of little concern to the native. 
When the changeable mood swings back 
to their friends, Cancerians are puzzled 
to find coolness and cannot imagine 
what has happened. 


CHILDREN. 


The training of children born in this 
sign must be done slowly and with great 
patience. They are hypersensitive little 
beings, and their feelings are always be- 
ing hurt. Unlike other children, these 
natives do not forget the least cross 
word, but brood on the fancied injury 
until they become morbid or irritable 
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and unruly. They do not mix well with 
others because any little disagreement 
—and children are likely to have many 
—that may have occurred days or weeks 
ago remains as vivid in the mind of the 
Cancer child as if it has just happened. 
An effort to make them realize “to-day” 
and not think of “yesterday” succeeds 
as the best corrective. All outdoor 
games and little social gatherings will 
help Cancerians, counteracting their 
tendency to be moody and melancholy. 
These children delight in fine clothes 
and all personal adornment. This 
comes from their inherent love of ap- 
proval and their anxious desire to be 
noticed, since they know subconsciously 
that they are too timid and shrinking to 
attract attention in any other way. 
They are often thought to be vain lit- 
tle creatures. They can learn and re- 
cite poetry better than those of most 
other signs. Verses that they memorize 
they never forget. 


FAMOUS PEOPLE. 


In summing up the person born in 
Cancer, it would seem that his chief 
characteristic, like that of the crab, is 
tenacity. A few of the most noted 
examples of the sign are Mrs. Pank- 
hurst, the untiring worker for the cause 
of woman suffrage, Cecil Rhodes, 
Maximilian of Mexico, Edward the 
Black Prince, and Rider Haggard. 

To make a change of any kind, to 
start new work or go on a journey, 
Cancerians should choose Monday as 
being the most favorable day of the 
week. Violet is their color. Their 
lucky gem is the moonstone. Their 
flowers are the wallflower and the 
moonflower. 


GENERAL PREDICTIONS. 

People with the Sun in Cancer should 
never gamble or speculate, because they 
will invariably lose. Many times they 
will suffer from thieves. When the 
natives are young, they meet with many 


obstacles and struggle hard for their 
proper place in the world. Trouble 
with some near relative is foretold. 
The premature death of some one very 
dear to them hinders their progress and 
distresses them greatly. But their 
chances of becoming well off, even 
wealthy, through all these hindrances, 
are most excellent. They might live 
with an adopted family temporarily. 
Many worries and changes will mark 
the lives of these people. Secret en- 
emies are to be feared, and even bodily 
harm or captivity, all these of a some- 
what mysterious nature. They may ex- 
pect much slander through the press or 
perhaps letters. Around the ages of 
twenty, thirty-two, and _ forty-four, 
there will be marked danger of dis- 
tress through some secret enemies, or 
friends that have turned into opponents. 
There is great danger for them around 
horses, especially if they are traveling 
or living far from their homes. Friends 
will generally be very willing and 
pleased to help Cancerians financially. 
When gain comes to them, even if it is 
late in life, they should guard against 
the loss of all through near relatives. 
The natives may gain money or prop- 
erty through a first wife, but not with- 
out distress and even law suits. In fact 
the lives of these subjects are marked 
through their change of fortune and 
position. This is especially true before 
they reach the age of about thirty-five; 
after which their lives ought to be 
steadier. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


R. H. McC.—Born July 10, 1883, Cherrie 
Camp, West Virginia —You were born with 
the sign Gemini rising, containing the planets 
Mercury, Venus in conjunction, also Saturn. 
You would seem to be from these facts a 
rather talented person of a very sociable dis- 
position, and much given to pleasures. If 
the hour of your birth is correct, you prob- 
ably have dimples in your cheeks or chin. 
You are more or less inclined to scatter your 
good qualities and become unreliable to a 
certain extent. But you are always brilliant 
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r in conversation, and have an answer ready 
7 for any one. 

You are perhaps a little too fond of being 
noticed by other people, with a tendency to 
be inconstant at times. However, you wish 





to do right in the eyes of the public, al- 
i though your inclinations are to be change- 
! able in affections, even fickle. 


The Moon is very important on your horo- 


4 scope, receiving aspects from five planets 
out of eight. The first is the conjunction of 
Uranus. This would signify somewhat of a 
; checkered career, sudden changes and re- 


movals in your home. There is danger from 
this aspect, of letting opportunities slip by. 
Neptune throwing a good aspect to the Moon 
would tend to give you a feeling of sympathy 
for others, also vivid dreams that often come 
true. 

The Sun is in conjunction with Jupiter, 
surely promising you great financial gains 
and much personal property now or at some 
time in your life. This position predisposes 
somewhat to apoplexy, but, by all signs, you 
ought to enjoy very good health. Uranus 
tends toward success through a public posi- 
tion or sudden gains, makes you independent, 
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and gives you good foresight. The Moon is 
afflicted by Venus and Mercury, and you 
must be very cautious in signing papers or 
writing letters. 

There might be some sorrow through 
women in the home or through a parent. 
There are indications of more than one mar- 
riage. The Moon, by her secondary motion, 
is now passing through your house of wills, 
legacies. It makes a very good aspect next 
July with Mercury, bringing you success in 
your work. It inclines you to travel or to 
make changes in your home. 

The next influence is from Uranus in the 
summer of 1921. Often this aspect is not 
important enough to be noticed, but I am 
inclined to think that you may expect some 
sudden change in your home at that time. A 
few days later in this same summer, about 
the middle of July, the Moon receives bad 
rays from Jupiter in your house of money. 
You may experience difficulties at this time, 
through employment. You might have to 
part with more money than you can afford. 
By knowing this in time, you may overcome 
some of the bad influences. However, no 
lasting evil from this aspect need ever be 
feared. 


If you were born between July 21st and August 22nd of any year, you belong in the sign of 


Leo. Your case will be treated in next month’s issue. 














PENITENT 


WHEN they said I should not, naught I cared— 
Laughed, and snapped my fingers, and I even dared 
More than I had done before ; 


Behind Sin’s scarlet, murky door. 
, 


T 


But—in my soul's daylight, then I cared, 
d ‘J no 


Hated those who whispered, hint 


ing how I fared! 


And I, aching with soul burn, 
Longed to hurt “the good” in turn. 


But when I came to you, dear, telling all— 
Hiding with bravado Shame’s loud call— 


And found but gentile pardon in yi 
Then Shame burst wide my heart’s scarred door 

And left me sad—and wise. 

KATHARINE HAVILAND TAYLOR. 
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ments. The woman got out, dismissed 
the car, and entered the building with 
her latchkey. She went at once to the 
luxuriously furnished front suite she 
called “home.” Her maid hastened to 
remove her wraps, draw the blinds, 
light the lamps and gas logs. 

When she was left alone, the woman 
clenched her hands until the nails cut 
the flesh. Her big black eyes flashed 
and clouded. The brain behind them 
was very evidently the battleground for 
some titanic struggle. With the alert 
abruptness that characterized all her 
movements, she crossed to the mantel 
shelf and took down the framed photo- 
graph of the man. For a long time, 


The page of one woman’s 
life in which she decided 
between love and duty. 


she stood looking into the pictured eyes, 
and her face softened. 

“Oh, my dear, my dear,” 
the woman, “it has been for 
little while, this happiness!” 

Replacing the photograph, she began 
to pace the width of the room. Again 
the battle raged within her. Crossing 
to the arch, she drew aside the por- 
tires and entered the bedchamber. 
She went straight to the large por- 
trait in oils hanging upon the wall. 
Clasping her hands behind her, she 
threw back her head defiantly. 

“IT have not come to ask your 
vice or your pity,” she said to the mas- 
culine face, very like her own, which 
looked down upon her from its heavy 
frame. “You had no choice to make. 
You never knew what it meant to love 
anybody better than your own life. 
Thank God, I did not inherit that side 
of your nature! But I want you to 
know how I recognized to-day my her- 


breathed 
such a 


ad- 





The Woman 


itage from you, the call of country. It 
is reaching out from your grave and 
drawing the blood from my heart. You 
win! You win! I shall send him.” 

The decision reached, the woman 
collapsed. She threw herself across 
the lace-covered bed in a paroxysm of 
grief. The sound of the bell restored 
her self-command. She arose, bathed 
her eyes, and powdered her face. 
When she entered the front room 
again to greet the man, she was the 
usual evenly poised woman of the 
world. 

“And how have you been spending 
this delightful afternoon?” he asked. 
“Out for a swim?” 

“T attended the patriotic mass meet- 
ing in Madison Square Garden,” she 
answered. 

He wheeled about and stared at her 
in bewilderment. 

“Your” 

“Ves, I—even I! It has not escaped 
my notice, the way you avoid speak- 
ing of the war whenever we are to- 
gether.” 

The man came close to her and took 
her hands in his. 

“Don’t you understand why, my dear- 
est dear?” he asked. 

“Because I am a woman, a plaything, 
with whom one cannot discuss big is- 
sues ?” 

“Not at all. Because you are a 
woman, yes,” he replied, “but because 
you are the only woman, and because 
you make me forget every other tie 
and duty when I am in your presence.” 

She thrilled, but he never knew it. 
Abruptly she withdrew her hands and 
seated herself on the fender rail. 

“Well, you’ve been rather foolish if 
you felt that way,” she said coldly, “be- 
cause you have slowly, but surely, 
killed my respect for you during the 
past months.” 

The man went very white. 

“What do you mean?” he asked 
noarsely. 
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“Just that,” she answered. “You are 
young and strong, healthy and well edu- 
cated. You have no wife and children. 
Your duty is very obvious, yet you dally 
along in the light of the love of a 2 

“Stop! Don’t say it!” 

“Why not? You seem to have a pro- 
found fear of facing facts of late! 
Even a woman of my type can tire of 
a man when she feels that kis caresses 
are degrading; when she sees him for 
what he is—a slacker!” 

The words stung as she had meant 
them to. 

“That is a damnable lie! I have had 
my struggle. God only knows how hard 
it has been, but my going meant leav- 
ing you unprovided for. When I 
begged you to marry me, it was that I 
might go and leave my wife sufficient 
income, but you would not have it so. 
I cannot bear to leave you to face the 
world again alone.” 

“Are you so sure that I would?” she 
mocked. 

The man’s eyes blazed. 

“By Heaven, if I thought r 

“Well, don’t think,” said the woman 
wearily as she arose. “It is evident 
that your mind travels in a circuitous 
route. I tell you [ am tired—tired of 
this,” with a gesture indicating the lux- 
urious room, “tired of a man who puts 
a woman’s smiles before his duty, tired 
of you. Need I say more?” 

She was obliged to move out of his 
range of vision lest she betray her pain 
at sight of the gray anguish of his face. 
It seemed to her that he would never 
speak. The silence was unendurable! 
At last she forced herseif to turn to- 
ward him again. His _ shoulders 
drooped and he seemed to have aged 
by many years. Her arms ached with 
longing to clasp him to her bosom, yet 
she must torture him instead. 

“Well?” she asked. 

“Yes, it is well,” replied the nta0 in 
the voice of a stranger, a hard, cod 
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voice from which all the youth had 
gone. 

He arose, picked up his hat and rain- 
coat, and stood near the door facing 
her. 

“T can’t say [ am sorry to have known 
you, because that would not be true,” 
he said slowly, with that straight hon- 
esty which had been his greatest charm 
to her. “You have made me very 
happy—before I found you out. There 
is nothing to prevent, now. I shall en- 
list to-night. Good-by !” 

“Good-by and good luck!” 





The door opened and closed again 
upon the man. The woman snapped off 
the lamps and hurried across the room 
to one of the deep windows. She sank 
down in the darkness and watched him 
as he walked up the street without look- 
ing back, for the first time during their 
association together. 

“Oh, God! Oh, God!” she moaned. 
“T had to do it, but, oh, repay my sac- 
rifice by keeping him safe! Keep the 
sweet, firm flesh of him from agony! 
Keep the brave, clean soul of him from 
evil! Oh, God! Oh, God!’ 


INSPIRATION AND KNOWLEDGE 


HE aspired to be an author. So he set himself the task to discover what people 


were interested in. 


Men, he found, were interested in: 


The other fellow’s wife. 
2S. ¥. Ds. 

God. 

A new cocktail. 


A legacy from some unknown relative. 


Neckties. 

Women with money. 
Sleeping and eating. 
The sporting sheet. 

A better job. 


Women, he found, were interested in: 


That good-looking fellow. 
The returned warrior. 
Clothes. 

Gods. 

A rich husband. 


The things that the other woman does that they won’t do. 


Nothing. 
The society column. 


So he gave up the hope of being an author—and got a job as an advertising 


specialist. 





Cart GLICK. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY VICTOR 


“Cecilia of the Pink Roses,”’ 
“Bread Upon the Waters,” etc. 


PERARD 


She had so much tact that she just simply couldn’t tell the truth, 
and she never could make both ends meet! But a certain young man 


discovered that she was 
to say she reformed. 


LIZABETH LANE was surveying 

a wedding invitation with abso- 

lute dejection, and the white card 

did hold a tragedy, although it wasn’t a 

case of a hopeless love or a man of too 

many of them—it was the end of the 

month and a matter of a short allow- 
ance, 

“That’s just like Janey!” remarked 
Elizabeth Lane, with a decidedly acid 
cut to her tone. ‘Just like her, when I 
hardly have a cent left and Paulette 
has that wonderful hat sale, and I never 
could stand her, silly thing! Why didn’t 
she elope?” 

The invitation, refusing to answer 
these questions, stared whitely up and 
reminded Miss Lane that she had to 
“come across.” 

“I won’t miss that hat sale!” 
with decision. 


she said 
“T simply can’t! It’s a 
chance of a lifetime! I'll have to hit 
daddy again! Oh, dear!” she ended 
with a sigh, and stared dismally down 
at her small cash account, which lay 
open before her. <A diversion was 
caused by the tinkle of her telephone. 
Miss Lane removed a shrouding lady 
of many fluffy skirts and answered, 
“Yes?” Then, after a moment, “Oh— 
Vd—I'd forgotten!” A longer inter- 


“an adorable humbug,” 
Anyway the story is wholly delightful. 


and we venture 


val, which she ended with 
and then, after another 
quiet, said, ““Good-by,” 
receiver. 

After she did this, she again looked at 
the cash account. 

“Drop in to Dolly Swift’s for tea to- 
morrow,” she confided. “Having a lit- 
tle surprise affair for Maud Ashton’s 
birthday. Just like Dolly, the cat, when 
Maud is trying to forget them, and 
that’s another thing. J will not miss 
that hat sale!’ Now what have I that 
will go?” 

A few boxes revealed some bridge 
prizes, but most of them had been in- 
spected by her set and the rest were 
too plainly unsuitable. A drawer of 
her desk contributed a litter that was 
entirely frightful. There was a set of 
straws used for poking into cakes to test 
their doneness or undoneness, with the 
directions for use in rhyme on the cover 
of their box; a bridge score with no 
place for honors; a set of place cards 
that had interviewed an upset vase 
and had run; a folding cardboard af- 
fair that was built to lend support to a 
hat ; and a box decorated with rheumatic 
apple bossoms and labeled “Gloves.” 

Elizabeth surveyed the plunder. 


“Of course,” 
moment of 
and hung up the 
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“I'll have to tackle father!” she said 
tragically. ‘“There’s no other way!” 

She slipped out of her negligee, rang 
for a maid, and ordered that an old 
rose-chiffon frock and silver slippers be 
brought for the evening’s wear. 

“It is zee color favorite of your faz- 
zer,” said the little French maid. 

“T know it,” admitted Elizabeth dis- 
mally, and then, “I wish I could make 
him put his money on his favorite. 
Lizette, wouldn’t you think a sport 
would play his favorite?” 

The small maid, who was used to be- 
ing talked at and who realized that 
reply was unnecessary, let down Miss 
Lane’s lovely hair. 

“Low,” she inquired, ‘or high wis zee 
diamon’ comb ?” 

“High,” replied Miss Lane, and then, 
“Oh, dear, oh, dear! I hope he isn’t 
tired!” 


Dinner that evening in the Lane 
household was a very gay affair. Eliza- 
beth was enchantingly lovely, sympa- 
thetic, and told two stories in a remark- 
able way for a woman, inasmuch as she 
didn’t leave out the points or overstress 
details. Her father surveyed her with 
interest. Her brother, a younger one 
who had just got his discharge from the 
army, slipped an arm about her as they 
left the room. 

“You’re a peach, sis,” he said ad- 
miringly, “and you look devilish pretty 
to-night, but I suppose you know it.” 

“Never, if any one is willing to tell 
me so,” she answered, and patted his 
shoulder. 

“Still lying, dad?’ inquired the 
young man, eyes on his really lovely 
sister. 

“I haven’t noticed any change,” an- 
swered the older man. 

“T insist it is tact,” said Elizabeth 
casually. “I never do, you know, when 
it really matters. I simply smooth the 
way where possible, and I consider 
that higher truth, You must admit 
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that I leave people in an agreeable 
frame of mind.” She paused, turned 
to her father, and spoke uncertainly. 
“Daddy dear,” she said, “are you go- 
ing out? I'd like to speak to you si 

“Library,” he answered. “But I 
have an appointment in a half hour, 
so come now.” 

Elizabeth came. In the library, 
which was a really wonderfully beau- 
tiful room, the walls hung with tapes- 
tries that had come from a war-poor 





French family and against which were 
thousands of soft-toned books, Eliza- 
beth sat down before the fire. Her 
father settled near her and lit a cigar. 

“Father,” said Elizabeth, “you've al- 
ways been so good to me 

“Not a cent,” said her father. 

“But, father,” she said despairingly, 
“T need it so. I——” 

“Not one cent!” repeated her father. 

“Can't I explain?” she entreated, her 
voice rising dangerously. “I should 
think I could do that!” 

“Waste of time, but if you want to, 
all right.” 

Elizabeth moved impatiently, put out 
a silver slipper in the direction of the 
fire, and began: ‘ 

“IT did have enough,” she said, ‘‘but 
Sally Grant had a little French baby 
she wanted to buy a goat for, so that 
it could be fed without so much ex- 
pense i 

“Goat or baby?” inquired the un- 
sympathetic listener. 

“The baby, and I gave a few do 
lars to that. I thought it was a worthy 
cause, father, and then, you know, 
Sally’s on so many invitation commit- 
tees, and I had horrible luck at auc- 
tion. I struck that Mrs. Read, who’s 
so frightfully underbred and plays so 
well, and she simply cleaned me out— 
now wait, father—and then Paulette 
has that hat sale But I wasn’t go- 














ing to mention that. What I was go- 
mg to say was that I have wedding and 
birthday presents, and that miserable 














envelope system they’re using in church 
1 now simply forces you to pay up. And 
then I subscribed something to a town 
in France the Junior League are help- 
, ing, and besides that I feel that I should 
| have a new corset. You wouldn’t have 
me look like Mrs. Stevenson, would 
you? You know she—— 


tv 
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“Ves,” said her father. “Go on, 
dear.” 

The “dear” heartened Elizabeth. 
She continued with less nervous vio- 
lence. 

“T need,” she said, “at least five hun- 
dred to tide me over. Now, father, 
wait! Don’t begin to tell me about 
how you and mother got along when 
you were both young. It isn’t the 










same, and my allowance is awfully ¢ 
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small considering every one’s else, and 
I haven’t a decent hat to my name. 
And, father, I do want a string of 
imitation pearls—just imitations; | 
don’t ask for anything more. And Ps 

“Not a cent!” said Marshall Lane, 
and he said it in a way that closed 
the subject. 

Elizabeth got up. Her color was 
very high, and her head was, too. 

“Very well,” she said, “if you want 
to see me utterly humiliated and_ to 
have the world realize that I am a 





“It is zee color favorite of your fazzer,” said the little French maid. 


pauper—that my father cannot prop- 
erly provide for me 

“My dear,” said her father gently, 
“how much have you a month?” 

“Three hundred and fifty. But com- 
pared to i 

“Comparisons have nothing to do 
with it,” interrupted her father. 
“Three hundred and fifty is enough for 
you—-for any girl. I’ve told you that 
vou must learn to figure, to leave a 
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margin. This same thing has happened 
again and again, and too often I have 
helped = you. That, however, has 
You must learn to manage on 
what I give you, and you 
learn if | I’m 
he ended, and then paused. 
moment, he added, 
you, dear child.” 


ceased. 
will never 
dear,” 
After a 
“You know I 


relent. sorry, 


love 


“Then don’t be so disgustingly 
tan,” said Elizabeth. ‘Father, I 
you, too, so much, and just this once, 
won't you 


lov e 


Her father arose suddenly and al- 
most ran from the room. 

“Appointment,” he called as he 
opened the door. “No, I won't!” But 
he wasn’t running to keep an engage 
ment. Fle 
word. 

Alone, 


slammed 


was running to keep his 
stared at the 
small chin very 
\fter 
found 
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Elizabeth 
door, her 
firm, a mutinous look in her eyes. 
and 

that 


a long re fectory ta 


a moment these move 
rather banal art c: 
ing on a corner of 
ble. Saint 


arrows that he looked like a Chri 


Sebastian, stuck so full of 
| tmas 
pincushion, iperoned by a 
herubs, and 


group of 

high-kicking c¢ wearing 

perfectly contented expression, 

on it in sepia. 
“New to me,” 

sort 


pi ked up the 


aid Elizabeth. 
of like the Sienese school.” 
calend ir 


and stared 


it, and then she sat down at the dé 


and wrote 
quoted: 
JANE) 
fram 
Rom« 
tell ye 
vido, who lives nea ivoli, assured m 


it was hool piece. Becaus 
1 picked i 
have a hanging space in the new home? 
and best 1 


and - 


love it an up on my travels, may it 


love wishes go with it. oF cour 
There was a good deal more of this, 
built on the same lines, and when Eliz- 
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abeth finished, she surveyed her liter- 
ary work with satisfaction. 

“That'll fix her,” she thought, “and 
[I can get a very presentable frame for 
five or six dollars.” She turned the 
On the back of 
description of the Cor- 
] 
| 


Saint Sebastian over. 
the page was a 
pington prints, which works the calen 
“Oh, it’s safe,” she de- 
the leaf 

ndar, she left the room.” 
hall, she 


Was 


ee ite ai @ 
dar advertised. 


cided, and, tearing needed 
from the c: 
In the her 


She 


encountered 
brother, who starting out. 
gave him the note and he inspected it 
and then the rare print with interest. 
He grinned unwillingly. 

“Had to,” said Elizabeth. “Father 
wouldn't help me, and as it is, | 
ply can’t Paulette’s. She has 
the sweetest hats, You 
Her voice trailed off, and 


sim- 
go near 
Jacky! 
haven’t——” 
she looked at her brother with a soft 


al in her lovely eyes. He grinned 


answere d. 
FY 


tnrow 


ven't!” he 
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adjuration to “be 
Im the upper hall, she found a maid 

wira reported a telephone message. It 


‘seemed that Miss Edna White wanted 
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Miss Lane to go shopping with her on 
the morrow. 

“Oh, I can’t!” said Elizabeth, and 
firm in her refusal until Miss 
White’s voice came across the wire. 

“Loveliest evening slippers you ever 
saw, my dear!” she said. “And your 
size—triple A’s. So unusual in bar- 
gains, you know, and simply loves of 
shades! I thought we could lunch at 
the Biltmore and then ‘a 

“T oughtn’t!” said Elizabeth, and 
then, very weakly, “What time, Edna?” 


Was 


The following evening found Eliza- 
beth Lane decidedly nervous. She had 
had a long shopping day with her 
friend; had, with a sudden feminine 
recklessness, ordered a magnificent 
three-piece trousseau set for the girl 
whose birthday was being tea-ed— 
Edna had confided an announcement 
that was to come at that affair—and 
had gone with Edna to Madame Pau- 
lette’s. And there—there had been a 


green-and-blue velvet toque which Pau- 


lette had assured them, with many 
protestations and calls upon her God, 
was the only one of its like in the 
States. The feathers, peacock affairs, 
she had said could not be duplicated, 
and Edna had agreed that such a chance 
came but once in a lifetime and—when 
one had a blue velvet frock of Paquin 
make, graced with green-and-silver but- 
tons, what could one do? And it was 
a bargain! Madame Paulette said so! 

Then there was a tilted affair, the 
brim of which measured nearly a yard 
—a chaste, repressed dream of a hat 
that made Elizabeth look like one of 
heaven’s most heavenly angels let out 
for a good time, and that, too, had been 
ordered. And after that Elizabeth had 
left the shop, her conscience troubled 
and her vanity pleased. 

“Well,” she said, as the two got into 
the waiting motor, “I’m done. I’ve 
bought on margin—isn’t that what they 
do, Edna?—and there wasn’t any. I 
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have some friends with birthdays and 
I’m all spent for three months, anyway. 
I don’t know what I'll give them. What 
would you do?” 

“My dear,” said her friend, “simply 
forget them! So easily done. Do 
some sort of charity work, advertise 
it—asking for — subscriptions—and 
they'll avoid you. Nothing like that 
for maintaining a beautiful solitude. 
Will you Jook at that fur coat! My 
dear, who is the woman?” 

“T don’t know,” answered Elizabeth, 
and then she jumped. “My heavens, 
Edna, ’m going to a dinner to-night,” 
she said loudly, “with the dear old 
McAlpin people. It’s his birthday. Oh, 
dear, Edna! And father’s simply im- 
possible! He won't help! I forgot 
entirely, and I haven’t a cent left. It’ll 
have to be something really nice. You 
know them. Why did you let me buy 
those hats? Oh, what shall I do?” 

“A loan?” said Edna, smiling. 

“No, I can’t. I really promised fa- 
ther. My dear, this is frightful!” 

Silent, the two. drove up the most 
imposing avenue of the world and, still 
silent, they went to have tea with a 
group who were celebrating an engage- 
ment and a birthday. And it was dur- 
ing the celebration that Elizabeth had 
her inspiration. She saw, in a cabi- 
net filled with various small bits of 
relic and treasure, a blackened bit of 
wood. 

“That,” said her hostess in response 
to Elizabeth’s question, “is a piece of 
wood from the high altar in the cathe- 
dral at Madrid. Rather interesting 
simply because that sort of thing is 
so impossible to get. A man who had 
traveled Spain for years gave it to 
father.” 

And Elizabeth went home thinking. 
Before she dressed for the elderly Mr. 
McAlpin’s birthday dinner, she fished 
around in the grate of the library and 
she found in it a blackened piece of 
wood that she decided had come from 
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, 


“He doesn’t know,’ 
you wouldn’t tell him. 


Old Saint Paul’s, which had burned 
down in 1666, 

“It ought to please him,” she said 
as she looked at it, “for it would be 
a relic!” And then she went upstairs 
to get into her prettiest frock, which 
made her entirely too pretty, and to 
wonder why she couldn’t manage her 
allowance, and whether the day would 
ever come when she would not have 
to plan and scrimp and save and be 
miserable wondering how to fill up the 
gaps between the golden disks, and 
why, when a lie was really pleasant 
and would make some one happy—Mr. 
McAlpin would be pleased; she knew 
it—she should be miserable for mak- 
ing him so. 





answered Elizabeth quite truly, “and—and—” she stuttered, “I wish 
It’s mine, and I want you to have it!” 


And then her maid told her that 
the motor was waiting, and she took 
her gift—put it in a velvet-and-silk box 
which had held a bottle of rare East- 
ern perfume—and hurried down. 

Mr. McAlpin was pleased. 

“My dear child,” he said, “you 
mustn’t give this up! Why, I cannot 
let you! Your father’s something of a 
collector. What does he think of your 
giving this to me?” 

“He doesn’t know,” answered Eliz- 
abeth quite truly, “and—and—” she 
stuttered, “I wish you wouldn't tell 
him. It’s mine, and I want you to 
have it!” she ended with fervor, en- 
treating eyes lifted to Mr. McAlpin’s. 

“And you really want me to have 
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it?” said Mr. McAlpin softly, looking 
down at the charred piece of kindling. 

“Oh, yes!” answered Elizabeth. 

“Tell me how you got it,” said Mr. 
McAlpin, and Elizabeth told. Once or 
twice she gasped. She hadn’t dreamed 
it would be so hard as it was. She was 
quite miserable. 

“{T—J knew in London,” she began, 
“an old lady who lived near Saint 
Paul’s, a Mrs. Benson 

“Herbert!” broke in Mrs. McAlpin 
excitedly. “Don’t tell me it was the 
Ethelbert Benson family! They lived 
near - 

“Oh, no!” said Elizabeth hectically. 
“I’m sure it wasn’t! In fact, I think 
the name was Muggins. It was Mug- 
gins, now that I come to think of it— 
Lemuel Muggins, esquire. He was a 
chemist.” Elizabeth paused and swal- 


” 


lowed convulsively. 

“Yes?” prompted Mr. McAlpin, his 
lovely old eyes, age-faded into a blue 
like that of willow china, gleaming with 


interest. 

“There really isn’t much to tell,” said 
Elizabeth Lane, “but his mother or— 
grandmother—let me see; 1666, wasn’t 
it?—ran out when the cathedral was 
burning and picked this off a beam. 
She—she kind of hooked it off. I think 
she was—was carrying a boat hook, but 
I’m not just sure, but anyway it was 
splendidly brave, wasn’t it? Perhaps 
she knew that I would some day want 
it to give to a dear friend whom I love 
and admire.” 

This last was the only pretty speech 
that Elizabeth had planned to say that 
came off, and it pleased the venerable 
Mr. McAlpin so much that he kissed 
her. And just at that moment, Philip 
Starr Knoblock entered the room. He 
stood gazing at the picture, but, it must 
be confessed, more at the kissed than 
the kissee. 

“This young man,” said Mr. Mc- 
Alpin, “is the next favorite of the Mc- 
Alpins’’—Elizabeth was _ first—“and 
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you must like each other, just to please 
the old people.” 

Elizabeth, as is usual to some tem- 
peraments when ordered to like, in- 
tensely disliked the young man imme- 
diately, but the young man How- 
ever, that belongs at the end of the 
story. 

For some reason, Philip Starr Knob- 
lock was a very heavy person that eve- 
ning. He hardly said a word, which 
Miss Elizabeth Lane, whom he took in 
to dinner, greatly resented. Conversa- 
tion became more than difficult; it was 
next to impossible. 

“You live here?” 

“No.” 

“No? Where do you live, may I 
ask? Terribly impertinent of me, isn’t 
it? But I think places are so interest- 
ing! I love people who know a differ- 
ent part of the world from mine. 
Where did you say you lived?” 

“T didn’t say. I ” He paused. 

“Yes?” encouraged Miss _ Lane. 
Really, the man was frightful! She 
couldn’t be forever putting sand on his 
conversational tracks! 

“T travel,” he ended, and turned to 
the oysters. 

She let him alone until the soup en- 
tered. Then, because Mrs. McAlpin 
was looking worried over the silent 
spot in the table, Elizabeth again ex- 
erted herself. 

“T think traveling is 
she said. 

“Some people do, but you get tired 
of it.” 

“T can’t imagine it. I’ve done quite 
a bit, but I always want more. Don’t 
you?” 

“No, I don’t. 
much of it.” 

She wondered why he traveled. 
The thought that perhaps he was tour- 
ing in the interest of suppressing un- 
necessary noise entered her head and 
made her smile. Her partner saw the 
little smile and colored, and because 


she asked. 


4 e + ” 
fascinating, 


Fact is, I’ve done too 
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Elizabeth really had a kind little spot 
under her fifth rib—left side—she took 
him into her smile by frankly confess- 
ing her thought. 

“You’ve been so silent,” she said, 
“and you won’t tell me why you travel, 
and that made me speculate -” And 
then she told him and ended her speech 
by asking forgiveness. 

He granted it quickly, looking at her 
for the first time directly and search- 
ingly. 

“If I told you why I was silent,” he 
said, “/’d be asking forgiveness,” and 
then he caught his breath spasmod- 
ically, and Elizabeth began to shed her 
dislike of him and to think him an in- 
teresting man. 

He told her after that that his busi- 
ness was exploration and something 
about the Egyptian finds; something 
more of the great and wonderfully fas- 
cinating nearness to the same finds in 
South America. And she listened with 
honest interest until, his shop talk ex- 
hausted, he 





relapsed again, and 
other powerful silence engulfed him. 
At last Elizabeth broke it. His name 
was unusual; she decided to risk 
fib to get him 


an- 


a slight 

family. He 
rt, for a man 
with two relatives, 


started on 
must have one of some s 
always started 


anyway. 


out 


“Your name,” she said, “interests me 
because——” Here she paused; she 


didn’t know whether to place her fairy 
tale in Berlin or Paris. From patriotic 
reasons, Paris the in 
terests me,’ she explained, “because I 
knew the sweetest Miss Knobi 


won 


vote. “It 
ck ina 
Paris pension. The Pension Lafayette, 
I think it was. She w sixty, I 
think, and had the most attractive man- 


as about 


ner, and she wore wonderful rings. I 
remember one amethyst. Wouldn't it 
be odd if she were a relative of yours?” 
The young man by her played with 
a salad fork. 
“What was her first name?” he asked 
in a strange, uncertain tone. 
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“T can’t recall,” said Elizabeth nerv- 
ously, “Eloise, I think, but I hardly 
remember her!” This on top of the 
ring description seemed a trifle absurd, 
but the young man didn’t seem to no- 
tice it. 

“She was my aunt,” he said slowly, 
urning to look down at Elizabeth. 

“I—I hardly remember her,”  re- 

peated Elizabeth Lane, her heart 
pounding with the fluster that her last 
lie had brought upon her. ‘“We only 
met a few times, and if she were to 
step into this room now, I’m afraid I 
wouldn’t know her. And no doubt 
she’s quite forgotten me!” 
“But she hasn't,” said Philip Knob- 
lock. “She spoke of you to-day when 
I told her of the McAlpin dinner and 
whom I was to meet. She—she wants 
to reopen acquaintance and asked me 
to extend an invitation to tea. You'll 
come? You he entreated, “‘it 
would her terribly if you 
didn’t!” 


know,” 


lisappol! 
alsappt int 


less of a 
panic, she might have pitied the young 
man 


[If Elizabeth had been in 
vho was near to nervous pros- 
tration over the voicing of a simple 
invitation. As it was, she tried to think 
of valid and .could think of 


nothing but her hair. 


excuses 


she said. “I’m hav- 
ing my hair electrically treated—some 


“T don’t know,” 


sort of pink or green rays that stim- 
ulate the something—and I 
hardly hz ” And then 
Mrs. McAlpin arose, and Elizabeth fol- 
lowed the 
sick with relief. 


iia at Pe 


roots or 
ive a moment— 
with other women, almost 
she said to herself, as she 
through the wide dining-room 
door, “is the last lie I’ll ever tell in 
my life! Ill have to get out of that 
tea somehow! I suppose I can——” 
Dut reckoned with the 
set tendency of Mr. Philip Starr Knob- 


she had not 


lock, who came in a little later, smell- 
ing of havanas, and told the assem- 
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bled crowd of Elizabeth Lane’s men- 
tion of his aunt. 

“Perfect!” said Mrs. McAlpin, who 
had a penchant for friendships. “They 
must meet here, Tuesday, at tea time. 
Will that do, dear?” 

“I—I have a dentist’s appointment,” 
stammered Elizabeth. 

“Then Wednesday,” said Mrs. Mc- 
Alpin, from long years of social ruling, 
the natural autocrat. “That will be 
delightful. But—my dear boy, why 
have I never met your aunt? I will 
call on her to-morrow.” 

The aunt, it seemed, did not like 
cities. Her visits were very occasional. 
After this was explained, Mrs. McAl- 
pin bade Elizabeth play the piano, 
which she did, and well; and the silent 
Mr. Knoblock followed her to the 
piano as boldly as he had to the little 
Victorian sofa. 

At a fairly late hour, Elizabeth made 
her adieux. The McAlpins again 
thanked her for the small relic. It 
meant, Mr. McAlpin said, more to him 
than anything else that had come to 
him that day! He showed it to Mr. 
Knoblock. 

“Vou,” he said, “‘will realize its value, 
and to think of the child’s giving it to 
me!” 

Elizabeth left, sick at heart. 

As she reached home, she met her 
brother, also turning in. She greeted 
him wearily. 

“I’m through,” she admitted. “Come 
in and hear my oath. Oh, Jack, I’ve 
made such a fool of myself! That 
man had an aunt. I want your advice. 
Shall I have tonsilitis, or bluff it out, 
and if she does say I’m not the one, 
tell her it was my cousin she met and 
another Miss Knoblock 7 met? Or 
shall I say I confused the name with 
‘Hoffblach?’ I hate to have tonsilitis, 
for then I’d have to miss the Jamisons’ 
theater party. Oh, dear, I’ve been so 
unhappy lately! My hats did come! 
Sit down, Jack.” 
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Jack settled into a deep chair, grin- 
ning widely. 

“Said you were going to swear off,” 
he reminded. “Why don’t you sit 
tight and try not to lie, anyway? You 
plan ’em all beforehand. Where’d you 
get that lid? I'll bet it set you back 
some!” 

Elizabeth, who was trying on the 
new hat at various angles, replied ab- 
sently. 

“No,” she said, “they threw it at me 
—wonderful bargain. Got it at O’Lee- 
ry’s or—or ” She encountered 
her brother’s doubting eyes and tossed 
the hat into its box. ‘Jack,’ she said, 
“it came from Paulette’s and cost aw- 
fully, and I can’t help lying! That 
—that man was the kind who never 
would—the one with the aunt—or un- 
derstand them 

“Lies or aunts?” 

“Lies. Don’t tease me! I wish I 
were dead!” she wailed, nearing tears. 
“Or else that money and truth were 
nonessentials! It’s so terribly hard to 
learn truth at my age!’ The tears 
started. “And here I am with that relic 
of Saint Paul’s and an aunt——” 

“What the ” began her younger 
brother, and then slipped a comfort- 
ingly loving arm around Elizabeth 
Lane’s shoulders, which helped consid- 
erably. 


Miss 


ing. 


Eloise Knoblock was charm- 
She confessed that her recollec- 
tions of Miss Lane, although pleasant, 
were also hazy, and Miss Lane gasped 
and loved her. 

The tea hour flew by. Elizabeth 
Lane, humbly grateful for undeserved 
favors, honestly regretted the shortness 
of the time, and when Mr. Knoblock, 
who motored her home, asked if they 
might not drive a few extra minutes, 
she found it remarkably pleasant to 
say yes. 

“Has 


Philip. 


she changed much?” asked 
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“T—I must confess I don’t remem- 
ber her very well. That confession 
makes me ashamed i 





“I love your honesty,” he said 
quickly, looking down at her. “It’s 


beautiful.” 

a ” began Miss Lane, and then 
stopped. She had begun to tell Philip 
Knoblock that she was a most infernal 
little liar, but that she was trying to 
reform. She wanted dreadfully that 
he should know how very bad she was! 
His admiration had, in that short after- 
noon’s space, become something more 
than sweet, but she wanted him to know 
her lacks. Somehow that seemed es- 
sential, 

“Pardon?” said her companion. 

“T was going to say that I live in 
the next block.” 

And, after that, because of the be- 
ginning of her awakening, and of all 
it demanded that she should be, her 
eyes filled with tears. Mr. Knoblock 
saw them. 





“Oh, what is it?” he said, leaning 
toward her, the tremendous anxiety he 
felt showing very plainly. 

“My tooth aches,” answered Eliza- 
beth Lane, as she stepped from the 
motor, and her manner was very sub- 
dued as she took her leave of Mr. 
Knoblock at the front door. She 
frankly wept as she made her way up- 
stairs. In her room tears ceased, and 
rage took their place. 

Jack had been busy. His help was 
done in the modern advertising man- 
ner. Large placards lined Elizabeth’s 
rooms. They were, quite evidently, 
gleaned from some book of quotations, 
and they were tastefully spaced and 
lettered. Miss Lane’s eye caught this, 
hanging over her mantel: 


O Truth divine! Enlighten’d by thy ray, 
I grope and guess no more, but see my way! 


“Fool!” she said viciously and tore 
down the offending placard. Over her 
desk hung another. This was done in 
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pink crayon on a gray board and was 
truly artistic. ; 
Truth needs no flowers of speech. 

— Pope. 
this announced, and pointing to it was 
a hand which Jacky had taken from 
a sign post on Long Island one eve- 
ning when anything and everything had 
seemed extremely witty. There were 
other signs around, but worse than all 
and the one that Jack quite evidently 
loved best was the one swinging from 
a standing light: 

What is truth? A staff rejected! 
—WorpDsworTH. 
And under her pillow was a note, In 
this was written: 

Better fellows than you know it, sis. Buck 
up! 

And she did try. 

For almost a week, she was pain- 
fully truthful. She offended several of 
her friends by display of her new ac- 
complishment, and only her newest 
friend applauded it. 

“You’re so truthful,” said Philip 
Knoblock, one late afternoon, when he 
and Elizabeth were having tea before 
the fire in the library. “It’s a lovely 
quality, and I admire it in you—so 
much!” But his tone was strangely 
despairing. 

Miss Elizabeth Lane turned pink. 
Jack, who had wandered in and who 
was supposedly engrossed in some late 
numbers of the Tatler, lowered his 
sheet to gaze over a portrait of Gaby, 
taken in next to nothing, and to smile 
with a sardonic tang. 

“Speaking of truth,” he said as he 
settled into a deep chair well away from 
the fire, “I found this item and saved 
it for you, Bet. Knew you'd appre- 
ciate it. Where is it? Oh, yes—about 
Kurt Eisener, Munich newspaper man, 
who didn’t want to be a statesman be- 
cause Let me see. Better quote— 
‘I do not want to be a statesman. I 
want to tell the truth!” 
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Jack had been busy. His help was done in the modern 


advertising manner. 


“Very commendable,” said Philip 
Knoblock absently. Why didn’t the 
fellow get out? Ought to be at work! 

“Have you seen Willie Collier’s lat- 
est play?” continued Jack. “Something 
about lies, isn’t it, Miss Lane?” 

“Will you have lemon or cream, 
Jack?” asked Elizabeth loudly and hur- 
riedly. “Don’t move. I'll bring it to 
you,” and she did, firmly refusing Mr. 
Knoblock’s offer to deliver tea to any 
zone, 

“Here, dear,” she said, too sweetly, 
as she reached her young brother, and 
then in a whisper, “Jf you tell anything, 
Pll kill you!’ 

Mr. Knoblock left soon after, being 
as polite to Jack as only men are who 
are in love with other men’s sisters. 


’ 


After he left, Elizabeth sank down be- 
fore the fire, and Jack again took up 
the Tatler. 

“Since I’m being so disgustingly 
truthful,” said Elizabeth, “I might as 
well admit that I love that man, and if 
he gives me half a chance to marry 
him, I will.” 

“Good gosh!” 

“Yes, I mean it all. I think his work 
is wonderful. Think of devoting one’s 
self to digging up relics and robbing 
tombs—so instructive, you know. And 
have you noticed that sort of stiff dim- 
ple he has? I hate soft men, but this 
is enchantingly weatherbeaten, Thirty- 
two years without a single home! Jack, 
think of it! I thought I’d have a library 
done in the tones of that miserable hat 
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Paulette forced me to buy. It would 
be so effective. It isn’t paid for yet, 
by the bye, and I owe Clarise for two 
violet-ray treatments and some juicy 
stuff she puts on my eyebrows to make 
them lie down and behave. Jack, do 
you think he loves me?” 

“He bought me two boxes of ciga- 
rettes and admires my ties.” 

“Well, that’s encouraging. Does he 
talk about me?” 

“Not very much,” answered Jack, 
adding, with rare wisdom, “He 
wouldn’t, Bet. He’s not the kind to 
care out loud in that sort of, well— 
light way. He’d be dead mashed and 
do a glare-and-clam specialty—and I 
guess he is, too. Say, look here, sis 
—do you know that Aunt Harriet’s 
birthday comes off next week?” 

“Oh, Jack!” 

“Yessir—staged for Wednesday, and 
you'll have to cough up. You might 
pawn one of those signs I made. I’m 
going to give her a limp-leather set of 
Keats. Very fond of him, and she’s a 
dead-game sport if you’re broke. Have 
you tried ig 

“I really solemnly promised daddy 

” said Elizabeth, and then she 
opened a book that was lying on the 
table. It had been presented to her 
by a suitor who weighed two hundred 
and forty, looked on her with moist 
eyes, and had ventured to call her “lit- 
tle love.” Of course she had shipped 
him. He had mashed several leaves 
in the book before presentation. That 
sort of thing was natural to him, and 
—one of those leaves now lay gleam- 
ing in gold and yellow and red on the 
opening page. 

Elizabeth looked at it and caught her 
breath. 

“This is my last!” she said, and then 
sat down before the table and wrote: 








Dear Aunt Harriet: I am sending you, 
in a small frame, a leaf I picked from Keats’ 
grave. I thought, because of your great 
fondness for him, that this would be appre- 
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ciated more than any trifle I might chance to 
pick up. With it goes my love and—— 

And after another page in the same 
manner, she signed and surveyed her 
work, 

“If lying were only regarded as a 
talent,” she wailed, “how wonderful I 
would be!” 


Aunt Harriet was delighted. She 
said that her niece had much more feel- 
ing than she had dreamed her capable of 
and asked her to come to tea soon and 
to bring any one she liked. The “any 
one” was Mr. Philip Knoblock, and 
the talk naturally turned to Keats’ 
grave. Elizabeth had forgotten where 
it was and from this was a little un- 
easy, but Aunt Harriet, belonging to 
the talkus-muchus tribe, soon leaked 
out all necessary information, 

“How did you happen to do that 
sweet thing, dear?’ asked Elizabeth’s 
aunt. 

“T thought the leaves would be nice 
to paste in my journal,” answered Eliz- 
abeth, inspecting some Scotch bread 
with entire absorption. 

“And then gave it to me! 
that was too sweet! Do have another 
cake. Those green-iced ones are really 
quite good, although they taste as if 
they were flavored with hair tonic. 
What other leaves have you, dear?” 

“Oh, lots,” replied Elizabeth eva- 
sively. 

“A leaf from Browning’s grave?” 
asked Philip Knoblock. His eyes, al- 
ways on her, were unusually full of 
fun, but Elizabeth was not looking at 
him and missed their lights. 


My dear, 


“Yes,” she said, “and you're a 
Browning enthusiast. He really is, 
aunt. He never quotes ‘Pippa Passes,’ 


but digs out things that no one ever 
heard of and no one could ever un- 
derstand, and says that those are more 
characteristic. Would you like it?” she 


ended engagingly, turning to Philip. 
He smiled on her. 
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“Nothing I’d love better,” he an- 
swered, laughing. 

And soon they left. They walked to- 
ward Elizabeth’s home, dawdling 
shamefully. Mr, Philip Knoblock was 
unusually gay and assertive. 

“Look here,” he said as they reached 
the Lane house, “were you joking about 
that Browning leaf?” 

“Oh, no!” she protested. 

“And you’re going to give it to me? 
One that you picked with your own 
fingers?” He looked down at her ten- 
derly, but the corners of his lips turned 
up and there was laughter in his eyes. 

“You want me to?” 

He, who was afraid of her to the 
point of absurd self-consciousness, who 
measured and chose the words to use 
with her with more care than many 
writers expend on their work, answered 
simply, “You bet I do!” and he added 
quite boldly, “I’m coming to see you 
to-night. You must let me! I’ve just 
got to see you! I want that—that leaf 
and a chance to talk. Could you—are 
you going to be awfully good to me?” 

She smiled up at him and nodded. 

“But not before nine, please, for 
father has friends in for dinner.” 

And then she went into the house, 
and Mr. Philip Knoblock stared at the 
closed door. He went down the steps 
breathing deeply, an ecstatic smile on 
his face. 

“Heaven’s too good to me!” he mur- 
mured and, at the corner, where a 
rather limp woman sat with a worse 
than limp tray of violets, he paused and 
bought them all and left them with her. 
“Don’t thank me,” he said. “I’m the 
happiest man on earth, and I don’t want 
to corner the market! Oh, gee, what 
a wonderful thing life can be!” And 
again he breathed deeply, but this time 
hé did not smile. 


At fifteen minutes before nine, Eliza- 
beth hunted the leaf that Laurence 


Palmer Green had given her. She laid 
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it on one end of the big table, clear- 
ing a space around it. 

“There,” she said, “that ought to 
please him, for it would be rare! And 
this is the last time I shall ever lie! 
Absolutely the last!” 

And then Kirkland pushed aside a 
curtain and announced Mr. Knoblock. 

“Tt’s still something to,” he said, “but 
I couldn’t wait, and you'll have to for- 
give me.” He paused and looked at 
her. “You're prettier than ever to- 
night,” he ended. 

“Thank you,” said Elizabeth casu- 
ally; and then, “Here is my valuable 
present.” 

She hoped very much that her heart’s 
quick beating wasn’t making her voice 
shake. It was almost incredible that 
a man’s thinking her pretty should mat- 
ter so greatly! She turned her back 
toward him as she spoke, leaning over 
the table. Philip Knoblock moved close 
to her. He touched her arm very gently 
and then spoke. 

“Elizabeth Lane,” he said, “I haven’t 
any aunt,” 

Elizabeth turned quickly and looked 
up at him, 

“T cared for you—that first evening,” 
he went on, “right away, and I—I knew 
I’d made a miserable failure of the af- 
fair, and so, when you said you knew 
a Miss Knoblock, but that you hardly 
remembered her, I gripped the straw. 
The lady you met was a Miss Free- 
man. She—she sympathized and said 
she’d help me. Can you—forgive me?” 

Elizabeth looked down at the leaf. 

“T’ll—I'll try,” she answered uncer- 
tainly. 

“Elizabeth, I love you very deeply,” 
said the man, “and since this afternoon, 
when you told me you'd give me that 
leaf, I’ve loved you more than ever.” 
He put strong hands cn her shoulders 
and turned her to him, “You adorable 
little humbug!” he said softly. 

Elizabeth’s eyes filled with tears. 

“Don’t!” he begged frantically. 
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“Don’t, dear! We're square! That 
only made me realize that I could ap- 
proach you. I love you so much more 
for having one human failing. You 
absolute darling!” 

Elizabeth moved closer and put a 
soft, round arm around a tall man’s 
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“Phil dear,” she said, “how did you 
know ?” 

“Know what? Oh, dearest!” 

“Know that I didn’t get the leaf 
from Browning’s grave?” 

Philip Knoblock laughed happily and 
tightened his arms, 


neck, and then there was quiet. After 
several moments, she drew a little 
away and patted her hair, which was 
a bit upset. 


“Te’s buried in Westminster Abbey, 
dear,” he replied, “and I say we go 
visit his tomb on our honeymoon and 
decorate it—with a wreath of leaves!” 


ay 


SEEING NEW YORK 


WHAT was the most pleasing sight you saw in the metropolis?” asked the 

inquisitive friend. “Well,” replied the man from up State, “I think an ad- 
vertisement in a subway car, beginning, ‘Barber, barber, shave a pig.’ You see, 
I’ve seen that card every morning in the street car at home, and I tell you it 
looked good amid all the hustle and bustle of New York.” 


3 
THE BARBARIAN QUEEN 


O-DAY she heard that her warrior was coming home. 

She arrayed herself fittingly to greet him, for was it not she who had 
sent him away? In her hair she fastened a jewel. A soft, clinging robe half 
hid the graceful outlines of her body, over her shoulders the fur of a wild 
animal, upon her feet the soft skin of some woodland creature, her girdle a 
chain of silver. A gorgeous barbarian, an Amazon, the glory of the age of 
romance! 

Thus arrayed, she was ready to receive home her warrior lover. 
The time was at hand. 
She stepped into her Ford sedan—and went to the depot to meet the troop 
train. 
A 5) 


THE RIGHT OF EVERY MAN 
ev eceit. was angry—almost outraged. 
“Tt is the worst thing I have ever heard!” he said. “It is unfair! Entirely 
one-sided! It is just like the women! And they talk of sharing man’s rights! 
Why, they are taking all his rights away from him! Now this one particular 
thing: a 
“Just what do you mean?” asked Eleanor. 
“This talk—you see it in the magazines, lectures about it, books, even plays, 
about every woman’s right to have a child! I call it unfair, selfish!” 
Eleanor’s eyebrows at a fifteen-degree angle of wonder. 
“Equal rights? Not so you'd notice it! For where—where is there a single 
word about every man’s right to be a father ?” 





FARNSWORTH sat si- 


| ETER 
lently in a great armchair front- 


ing the fireplace. From his gen- 

eral appearance, you would have judged 
him thirty-five and American. Look- 
ing a little closer, you would have 
noted that he had seen service with 
the British; the Victoria Cross on the 
left lapel told you that. And from a 
mere glance at the vacant, expression- 
less eyes and the dark glasses, you 
would have realized that Peter Farns- 
worth would not see service again. He 
would not see anything again. He was 
quite blind 

Pert and golden as a canary, Mrs. 
Farnsworth fluttered in and perched on 
the arm of her husband’s chair. 

“Battling with the  wmollygrubs, 
blessed man?” she chirped. “Here’s 
something that will cure you. I heard 
from Case Number 172 to-day. Full 
particulars and actually a photograph! 
Oh, Peter, it’s the dearest boy—just two 
years old. You just can’t guess his 
name!” 


Concerning the adoption 
of a French war baby. 


Peter Farnsworth shook his head. 

“I couldn’t begin to, Bunny. Is it 
Alphonse or Gaston ?” 

“Neither. You’re ‘way off. It’s 
Pierre—your own name. Why, it’s 
just what I would have called a son 
of yours if such a thing were only pos- 
sible. We'll simply have to adopt him. 
Listen, while I read you the letter. It’s 
in English. 


“Dear Mapam: Replying to your inquiry 
concerning Case Number 172—so listed in the 
work of the Franco-American Godmothers’ 
Society—I beg leave to inform you there do 
not ‘appear to be any serious obstacles in the 
way of your adopting little Pierre if you 
should desire. You will note by the inclosed 
documents what formalities are necessary. 
The child whom you have been so generously 
assisting is exceptionally bright, healthy, and 
attractive. I feel sure that he would well 
repay your affection and efforts. 

“IT regret that it is not possible to give 
you any ancestral details. Pierre is an enfant 
de la guerre. His young mother, a few days 
after his birth, was killed by a shell which 
penetrated the maternity ward of our hos- 
pital. On our records, her name appears .as 
Annette Courvais, of Choisy-au-Bac in the 
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Compiégne District. Pierre was born June 
20, 1916. If you so desire, you may sign the 
documents I have inclosed, at the same time 
indicating how you propose that the child be 
taken to you. With renewed expressions of 
my high esteem, I remain, madam, 

“Henri BEAUROIS. 


“Peter,” said Mrs, Farnsworth, “I’m 
going to sign these papers right now. 
Shall I? Think of it—a war baby! 
Why, the Compiégne District was 
where—where you were hurt. I won- 
der if she loved him—or if she P 
Mrs. Farnsworth’s eyes expanded. 

“It’s a strange world, just back of 
the trenches.” Peter Farnsworth’s 
voice sounded far away. “Men and 
women sometimes forget there is a past 
or a future. They do not ever expect 
to see their homes again. Death 
means nothing. The mud, the guns, 
the horror of it all seal them in a tomb, 
and there remains only the elemental 
instinct. When did it say—when was 
the baby born?” 

“July 20, 1916.” 

Peter Farnsworth was silent a mo- 
ment. Then: 

“TI suppose he’s an odd little beggar. 
Most French babies look hideous.” 

“Why, Peter, how you talk! He’s 
a perfect dear! His eyes are large 
and set far apart—and he has the 
sweetest little chin!” 

shh I? 

“And he has well-formed eyebrows 
—straight like yours.” Mrs. larns- 
worth looked across at her husband. 
“Strange!” she murmured. 

“What?” He shot the query at her 
so sharply that she started. 


“Oh, nothing,” she laughed. “Just 
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a silly fancy. Why, Peter, your lips are 
bleeding !” 

“They’re chapped a bit. I’ve got a 
beastly cold. Would you mind get- 
ting the camphor bottle from upstairs ?” 

He waited until the door closed and 
he heard her footsteps go padding up 
the stairs. Then he fumbled over the 
table until one hand encountered the 
photograph. Picking it up, he detected 
the smooth side, but could not tell which 
was the top and which the bottom. His 
finger tips spread uncertainly, nerv- 
ously, despairingly, over the glossy sur- 
face, as if to pry into the secret that 
defied him. He knew what was there, 
but the desire to see this child of France 
—this little image of an _ elemental 
world—was so intense that he groaned 
aloud like some animal in mortal agony. 

But Farnsworth carried the Victoria 
Cross on his left lapel. When his wife 
returned, the picture was on the table, 
and he was patiently waiting. 

“Now,” she chirped, applying deft 
fingers to his bleeding lips, “you're all 
right, aren’t you?” 

“Ves,” he replied. “I’m all right.” 

She fetched paper and ink and busied 
herself over the documents. 

“Here, Peter, you'll have to contrive 
to sign this. Ill guide your hand.” 

“What is it?” 

“The adoption papers. 
my name already.” 
directed his pen. “Here, Peter, write 
straight now. It says, ‘Father.’ Just 
think—you’ll be a daddy after all!” 

Slowly and with infinite precision, 
he scrawled his name. 


I’ve signed 
Her small hand 








Author of “He Never Lied to His Wife,” 


“Happiness 4 la Mode,” etc. 


ILLUSTRATED BY ROBERT A. 


GRAEF 


The conclusion of an unusual story of stage life, in which a 
young actress dared to impersonate a famous one, and suc- 
ceeded, Written by a girl who has herself spent years on 
the stage, the story is tense and dramatic in its situations, 
and gives an accurate picture of life behind the scenes. 


CHAPTER XIX, 
NOWING that Laura’s outburst 
was caused by a terrible fear 
of running short of the deadly 


drug necessary to keep her up, Pauline 
telt no resentment toward the star, but 
hurried out and turned her car down- 


town. 

briefly she explained to her lawyer 
that trouble had arisen between herself 
and her management which necessitated 
the drawing up of a paper releasing 
Henry Gossman, his heirs and assigns, 
from all liability to herself for dam- 
ages for any cause whatsoever, pro- 
vided he permitted her to complete the 
contract signed with him for the sea- 
son beginning 19—. 

She was insistent that the agreement 
should be made free from loopholes on 
both sides, so that neither could hurt 
the other. Then she went to her hotel, 
made a pretense at lunch, and wrote to 
Lieutenant Lewis. Though the letter 
was brutally brief, it occupied her an 
hour and covered many sheets of pa- 
per. She fiercely refused herself the 

This story began in the May number. 


relief of tears, blinking them back over 
and over. 

Finally the letter that was a knife at 
her own throat was boiled down to two 
sentences—two sentences that tore her 
heart to shreds, even as she knew they 
would his: 

My Dear Lieutenant Lewis: 
amusing myself with you. 
time. Sorry. 


I was only 
Setter luck next 


Those two lines were calculated to 
kill his love by so wounding his pride 
that he would never reply, or seek out 
Laura Figlan on his return, or ever 
allow himself to come in contact with 
her in any way whatsoever. After con- 
siderable reluctance, she signed herself 
simply “Laura,” addressing the note to 
Washington, where he was to be for 
a few days. Then he would be as lost 
to her as she was to him. 

Toward the middle of the afternoon, 
she again knocked on Laura Figlan’s 
door. The woman greeted her in seem- 
ing forgetfulness of their last few min- 
utes together. 

“Did you bring the paper?” she asked, 
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with a visible effort not to appear too 
eager. 

Pauline nodded. She was so white 
that her face had a bluish tint, and her 
big, somber eyes were dead and heavy 
looking. 

“Sit down,” Miss Figlan said, and 
Pauline obeyed, dropping into the first 
chair. 

The star looked at her in surprise. 

“If it hurts you like that,” she said 
presently, “why are you doing it?” 

“What ?” 

“Giving up.” 

“T had to,” replied the girl drearily. 
“He never could have forgiven me for 
the lies and deceit.” 

The older woman stared at her won- 
deringly. 

“Is there a man involved, too?” she 
asked. 

Pauline nodded. 

“Can’t you tell him the truth?” 


er ” 


iNO. 

“He couldn’t have found out had 
you gone on as—Laura Figlan?” the 
star questioned, sitting on the bed. 

“No. He couldn’t have found out.” 

A silence fell between them. Miss 
Figlan broke it, and even in the depths 
of her miserable self-absorption, the 
words shocked Pauline. 

“Well, by God,” the woman said, 
“you're big!” And then, as if not to 
be outdone, she went on vehemently: 
“If I loved a man like that, I’d go 
through hell to keep him! The thing 
is in your own hands, you know.” 

“Yes, here it is,” replied Pauline 
vaguely. She extended the agreement 
to Miss Figlan as if that were what she 
referred to. 

Laura took the longenvelope from her 
and read the agreement through care- 
fully, smiling a little as she noted how 
tightly it was drawn. Then she got up, 
found pen and ink, signed and sealed 
it, and with a hasty “Excuse me—be 
back in a minute,” went out. 


Pauline felt too dazed by her own 
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misery even to wonder what the woman 
had gone out for, or to think about 
going herself. She simply sat there, 
scarcely thinking even of the thing that 
filled her consciousness. She was just 
a primitive woman who has lost her 
man and knows only the misery of her 
loss. 

After a little, Miss Figlan came in. 

“T went out to mail it myself,” she 
said, with the hard little laugh that was 
characteristic of her. “Thought you 
might back out.” 

“If I did, the agreement wouldn’t 
bother Mr. Gossman,” said Pauline 
wearily. “I’m his star, he says. But 
T won't back out. Good-by.” She rose 
and held out her hand. “I’ve only 
hurt myself as I can never hurt anybody 
else.” [ven in her wretchedness, she 
wanted to feel that Laura Figlan did 
not blame her. 

“T'll help you to get something,” said 
Laura impulsively, “when I get on my 
feet. You sent me that money?” She 
did not wait for an answer. “T’ll send 
you money until I can——” 





vo. I’m going back to the—home. 
I promised that I would if I—failed. 
And I’ve failed—in every way.” 

“What will you do there?” 

“Teach.” 

“My God!” cried the star, 

Pauline smiled faintly. 

“Tt’s what I want to do—now. Are 
you up to the performance physically ?” 
Still she concerned herself about the 
performance. Nothing can ever make 
the actor forget that. 

“Yes. A woman I know here came 
in after you left. She looked me up 
last week through that little story in 
the paper. Doris Clayton—played the 
maid with me in London. She prom- 
ised to get the—medicine for me before 
the third act. I’ve enough to do till 
then.” 

“She told me she played Midge,” said 
Pauline, speaking vaguely and without 
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interest, now that the safety of the play 
was assured. 

“So she went to see you?” scoffed 
Laura. 

“Yes—tried to blackmail me.” 
Pauline’s mind went to the perform- 
ance again, “I’ve explained to my maid 
as much as was necessary. She'll be 
at the theater to help you. You won't 
have any trouble. Mr, Gossman has 
gone over to Asbury Park to see a new 
production that he’s opening there. Mr. 
Dotson will in all probability be with 
him. When they get back, you will 
have had your opening, I will be gone, 
and with your agreement in his hands, 
Mr. Gossman will be glad to keep the 
show going with you in the part.” 

“How absolutely you’ve thought this 
thing out!” exclaimed Laura. 

“Good-by, my beautiful lady,” said 
Pauline. 

“Good-by, little girl,” replied Laura, 
and with perhaps the first really un- 
selfish impulse she had had in years, 
she kissed Pauline on the forehead. 

By seven o’clock everything had been 
arranged, ticket bought, and berth en- 
gaged. Pauline’s train would not 
leave, however, until midnight, and as 
she did not wish to be seen at the hotel 
before eleven o’clock, she put on a 
heavy veil and went for a drive. 

3ut as curtain time drew nearer, she 
became more and more nervous. 
Finally, unable to endure the suspense 
of it any longer, she drove over to the 
theater, found a boy to buy her a ticket, 
and slipped in to see the performance. 

The opening scenes of the play ran 
easily along to Miss Figlan’s entrance. 
Her appearance at the head of the 
grand stairway brought the usual storm 
of applause that had greeted Pauline 
night after night. As through a haze, 
Pauline saw that striking figure of 
flame descend the broad stairs with 
slow, languorous grace. The woman 
was every inch an artist—poised to the 
last degree. Pauline saw the leading 
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man’s start of utter amazement, as the 
star spoke her first line in a low, rich 
voice with the lilting English she af- 
fected; saw the bewildered faces of 
the other actors who came on without 
warning ; saw the instant hostility that 
leaped into both women’s faces when 
Miss Nestor and Laura met in the 
scene. 

Though Pauline looked so much as 
the star had looked five years ago, 
there could be no mistaking them now. 
Over the footlights, with the aid of 
make-up, lights, and costumes, the dif- 
ference was not so great, and yet it 
was unmistakably there. To the peo- 
ple on the stage, it was terrific. Even 
from where Pauline sat in the back of 
the house, Miss Figlan’s shoulders ap- 
peared thin, her neck bad, and her face 
worn. Great dissipation is harder to 
cover than age. The girl shut her eyes. 
Somehow it seemed as if things were 
reversed, as if this woman were tak- 
ing her place. Now and again the rich 
voice would grow a little hard on an 
impassioned speech, but beyond that 
she played exquisitely. 

Pauline wanted to get up and go out, 
but she felt as if she were glued there. 
She compared her own work with Miss 
Figlan’s and grew sick at the compari- 
son. Would not Gossman see all her 
crudities, once he had watched this fin- 
ished performance? And that was one 
of the hardest things to bear among 
all the hard things connected with her 
giving up of the part. How had any- 
body ever mistaken the difference in 
their acting? The performance as a 
whole, however, was not going well, 
owing to a general nervousness among 
the actors. They were out of key, busi- 
ness went wrong. Miss Figlan did not 
use that in the text of the play to any 
extent. Crosses were mixed, and the 
players were in a complete state of 
upsetness. 

There was a buzz of wonder all over 
the theater when the curtain went down, 
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and Pauline heard the words “old,” 
“dissipated.” In the second act, she 
borrowed a pair of opera glasses and 
saw for herself the bags under the once 
beautiful eyes that hard as 
chilled steel. Nor could the liberal use 
of rouge hide that And 
there were sagging lines about the 
mouth and_ throat. the star’s 
voice hoarsened as if she had a heavy 
cold. By the time the second act was 


were as 
bagginess, 


Soon 


reached, Pauline sat up tensely, almost 
as nervous as she had been on her own 
first night. It was impossible that the 
great [‘iglan could fail, and yet the 
watching girl was afraid. No thought 
of self entered now. When the woman 
had displayed her wonderful art, Pau- 
line had felt the true artist’s grief over 
her own lack. Now she felt only des- 
perate fear for a fellow player who 
might not reach her mark. 

In the third act, there was a change. 
Miss Figlan played with fiery art, but 
it was a curious, hectic fire that might 
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blaze up or go out completely. 
body was highly keyed and_ played 
down as a result. Then came the big 
scene, and the great Fig 

lan’s voice cracked every 

time she lifted to a higher 

tone. She would drop in- 

stantly, to try again with 

the same result. She 

grew furious with 

herself, forgot cau- 


Every- 


As through a haze, Pauline saw 
that striking figure of flame de- 
scend the broad stairs with slow, 


grace, 


languorous £ 


tion, and let go in a rage that, being 
real, should have been fine, but realism 
in acting frequently has the appear- 
ance of being false, and so it appeared 
now. The woman became maudlin. 
She shrieked and ranted in her efforts 
for power—this woman whose voice had 
shaken the very theaters before drink 
and drugs had done their work and the 
hardships of prison life had finished 
the job—and her audience laughed! 
Laughed in her big scene! No greater 
humiliation can come to an actor, be he 
big or little. To a woman like Laura 
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The woman was every inch an 
artist—poised to the last degree. 


Figlan, accustomed to the plaudits of 
two continents, it was degradation—an 
insult from which her proud spirit 
could never recover. 

Highly strung, temperamental to the 
last degree, and crazed by want of the 
drug that Doris had failed to bring, 
Laura flew into a tantrum when the 
curtain went down, picked up a spindle- 
legged chair, and began smashing the 
expensive set. The stage hands got her 
to the dressing room, and she refused to 
go on for the last act. Nor could she 
be persuaded. Her audience had put 
the supreme insult upon her. She 
would not finish the performance for 
them. She walked out of the theater in 
costume and make-up without stopping 
to speak to any one, except to fling back 
the words: 

“Tell the audience to go to hell 

Just outside the stage door in the dim 
old alley, she met Doris, arriving too 
late, whether by malice or by accident 
Laura knew not nor stopped to inquire. 

“You lied to me!” she cried, making 
a leap for Doris, who dodged her. 


? 
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“Why, Lolly e 

“You’ve ruined me!” Laura said in 
a suppressed scream of fury, and again 
she made a grab for the little woman. 
“You knew I couldn’t play that per- 
formance without it!” 

Doris turned to run, but Laura caught 
her and flung her to the ground, going 
down with her and getting her by the 
throat as she tried to cry out. 


Pauline, meanwhile, suffering as in- 
tensely as if it were she who had failed, 
unable to endure the long wait between 
curtains, hardly knowing what she did, 
made her way back stage through one 
of the boxes. She arrived just as the 
house manager was about to announce 
that Miss Figlan had been taken very 
ill and could not finish the perform- 
ance. His back was to her, but she 
heard him talking and knew at once 
what had happened. 

“I’ve changed my mind,” she an- 
nounced, quietly going up to him. “T'll 
play the act.” 

He stared at her in bewilderment, 
and passed his hands over his eyes as if 
to assure himself that he was awake. 

“Oh! All right, Miss Figlan,” he 
said dazedly. “Thank you, Miss Fig- 
Jan, I'll just make a little announce- 
ment that you were sick, though—to 
explain the long wait, you know,” he 
added hastily, afraid she might think 
he referred to her failure to reach her 
climax. 

“Been boozing,” was what he thought. 
And while he apologized to the audi- 
ence, Pauline applied dry make-up to 
her face, cunningly shadowing her eyes 
to give the effect of a slight bagginess 
and drawing faint lines down by her 
mouth, She went on in her street gown, 
however, and the audience, thoroughly 
ashamed of its rudeness, greeted her 
with a hurricane of applause. An ac- 
tress who fails is an object of ridicule, 
but one who works when desperately 
sick is a heroine. A buzz told, though, 
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that they felt or saw a difference of 
some sort. Even a clever age make-up 
could not give Pauline the haggard look 
of the star. 

The actors showed great relief. 
After the curtain was down, Pauline 
explained briefly to the comedian, who 
came up to her with an air that said 
plainly: “Well, what in Heaven’s name 
is the meaning of all this?” 

“Some one very near to me,” she 
smiled, “wanted to act once more.” 

She hurried away, and he told every- 
body, at the first opportunity, that it 
was Miss Figlan’s mother, who had un- 
doubtedly been a fine actress in her day, 
and wanted to have one more try at the 
grease paint. Sad, these things. And 
that explanation seemed to satisfy 
everybody. It was the obvious and only 
possible one, in fact. 


CHAPTER XX. 

Pauline went back to her hotel in a 
state of deep distress about Miss Fig- 
lan, the play, her own plans—every- 
thing. But one thing was clear. She 
could not leave until she knew what 
the star proposed to do, yet she could 
not go to her to-night. She knew what 
the proud woman was suffering, and 
decided to wait until the following aft- 
ernoon before attempting to see her. 
How to avoid meeting Gossman mean- 
while was the problem before her. That 
he would hear the story of to-night’s 
performance, she knew; also that he 
would immediately come to her for an 
explanation. 

“Miss Figlan,” called a boy, as Pau- 
line was about to step into the elevator 
at her hotel. “Came by special mes- 
senger a few minutes ago.” 

He extended a letter toward her. It 
was addressed in a bold, scrawling hand 
to “Miss Laura Figlan, Belmont Hotel.” 
Some premonition told Pauline that the 
time had come when she must break 
the resolve she had so rigidly adhered 
to. A curious chill fell on her heart as 
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she took the letter and stepped into the 
elevator. Should she open it? The 
door slammed, and Pauline turned the 
envelope over. In the same hand, but 
in very fine writing on the flap were the 
words, “Pauline, open.” 

Instantly she broke the seal and al- 
most ran to her rooms as the elevator 
came to a stop on the parlor floor. 
Without removing hat or coat, she drew 
the letter out and read it standing under 
the light. 

“Pauline,” it began abruptly, “when 
you read this, the real Laura Figlan will 
be no more. I am through.” 

Pauline did not wait to read further, 
but, stuffing the letter into her coat 
pocket, ran out without a word to her 
astonished maid. She did not even take 
time to wait for the elevator, but rushed 
down the one flight of stairs to the office 
and out. 

“Joe, get me a taxi at once!” she 
cried to the door man, so excitedly that 
a stranger standing near said: 

“May I be of assistance? 
my car. My chauffeur will 

Pauline was already rushing toward 
the big car to which he pointed. He 
followed, and the chauffeur, seeing his 
employer coming after her, opened the 
door. 

“You are so good,” she said to the 
stranger. “Will you please send a doc- 
tor at once to the Dewel Hotel, room 
527° Get the house doctor here. Tell 
him Laura Figlan wants him at that 
number.” 

“Certainly, Miss Figlan,” said the 
stranger, knowing her by sight. “Dick, 
drive Miss Figlan to 

“The Dewel,” she finished. 
—don’t stop for anything! I’ll pay the 
fines if they catch us. And, oh, please 
get the doctor—any doctor—at once!” 

Arriving at Laura’s door, Pauline 
knocked once and, receiving no answer, 
went in. The star was lying on the 
bed, fully dressed in the famous green- 
jade gown, with all her make-up on. 


There’s 


” 


“Hurry 
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“Oh, Miss Figlan!’ cried Pauline, 
running to the bed and taking hold of 
the woman. “Miss Figlan!” 

But the star did not speak, just moved 
grotesquely under Pauline’s violent 
handling. She shook the limp, warm 
body, calling again and again, pleading 
with the woman to speak, but no sign 
of hearing or feeling appeared on the 
face so still and strange under the piti- 
able attempts of the Thespian’s art to 
cover age and dissipation. 

After a while, Pauline gave up try- 
ing to waken her and fell to sobbing 
from sheer pity and excitement. It 
seemed to her that this woman was 
somehow near to her. Poor, beautiful, 
brilliant Laura—given all that life could 
hold for a woman—how hideous that it 
must end for her so tragically and so 
soon! 

The doctor arrived in a few minutes 
and worked silently over the star for a 
little, then shook his head. 

“Is she—gone, doctor?” asked Pau- 


line painfully. 

“Too far gone for help,” he replied 
gravely. 

“Oh, couldn’t you do something?” 


pleaded the girl. ‘Surely if she isn’t 
gone, those respiration machines e 

He shook his head with that dread 
finality which is the physician’s part in 
life. 

“She’s too near gone,” he said, look- 
ing somewhai curiously at the beautiful 
actress whom he had seen so often 
about the Belmont. He walked over to 
the dresser and, picking up a small bot- 
tle, shook out the few remaining grains 
and examined them. He found an 
empty box, also. 

“May have been an accident,” he said. 
‘She was undoubtedly addicted to the 
use of drugs, both morphine and co- 
caine. We'll have to notify the author- 
ities,” he continued. “Don’t touch any- 
thing, Miss Figlan. If you care to 
go back to your hotel, I'll wait here.” 

“No,” she replied, “I'll stay here.” 
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He started toward the room phone, 
then changed his mind and turned to 
the door. 

“Shall I send some one to you?” he 
asked. 

“No, please don’t,” Pauline answered. 

He went out, leaving her alone with 
the woman whose life had touched her 
own at wide intervals and influenced it 
so strangely. What fate linked her to 
this woman? Laura Figlan was not 
old enough to be her mother, else she 
would have felt that this might be the 
answer. 

Drawing a chair up by the bed, Pau- 
line sat down and took one of the lovely, 
well-kept hands that neither time nor 
drugs nor death had marred. Already 
it was growing cold. As in a sort of 
moving panorama, Pauline saw the 
short, colorful life of the woman— 
years crowded to the brim with every 
good thing and every bad; brilliant, bit- 
ter years that had taken so much more 
than they had given, after all. 

Presently she thought of the bulky 
letter in her coat pocket and, removing 
her coat, she took it out. A realization 
of death came to her as the words 
spread themselves out before her— 
words that spoke for this woman who 
would never speak again. 

Seginning where she had left off so 
abruptly in her hotel, Pauline read: 

“IT am through—and glad of it. I 
have failed. I couldn’t live after that. 
I’ve paid too much for success. I 
couldn’t go on. It takes money for me 
to live—lots of it. Who would give it 
to me? I am a broken-down actress 
—a has-been! Some day you may know 
what that means, for not always does 
it require drink and dope to bring it to 
pass. A few serious failures in the 
way of bad plays may get a good actor 
the name of being a ‘hoodoo’ and kill 
him. My God, is there anything on 
earth so unstable as the actor’s fame? 

“T sold myself body and soul to get 
this end. And you want what I had 
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“You've ruined 
me!” Laura said 
i a suppressed 
scream of fury, 
and again she 
made a grab for 
Doris. 


and have flung away. 
to give it to you. Not because I am a 
great martyr, but because the whole 
damn’ show has failed me, and I haven’t 
got the nerve to stay and pay the piper. 
I understand exactly how Cleopatra felt 
when she put the asp in her bosom, a 
queen who would not be dragged in 
shame through the streets of Rome. I 
saw Rome to-night. You should have 
come to the theater. They laughed at 
me—at me, the great Figlan! Oh, God, 


Well, I’m going 


if there be a God, in 
that moment I walked 
through hell’s last gate! 
“IT could never come 
back. I might have 
held on a little while 
had that devil, Doris 
Clayton, not played me 
false. She knew I 
couldn’t go through 
that scene unless I got 
it. It was because she 
made herself useful to 
me in that, way that | 
put a girl who needed 
the part out of my Lon- 
don production and put 
Doris in. Oh, yes, we 
do such things, and 
more, for the cursed 
stuff. Doris wanted 
Midge, and I wouldn’t 
give that to her—told 
her she couldn’t act, 
that she couldn’t even 
hold the small part she 
had but for her useful 
to me as a dope 
peddler. She had her 
revenge to-night for 
that frankness of mine. 
“But I’m not going 
to let her get away with 
it. The same treachery 
that ruined me is going 
to ruin her, for as a last 
pretty act of kindness 
to finish up my pretty 
life, I am going to inform on her and 
send Dan Frawley back to prison. I 
couldn’t sleep well if he were at large, 
or she grinning over my grave. The 
bogus count I was supposed to have 
married was her brother, and the cause 
of my being interned. The one joy 
I have in this hour is the thought of 
getting the world to even my score with 
them after I’m dead. 
“And now for you. I take yqu, Pau- 
line, late though it be, for my little girl. 


ness 
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I do not pretend that I love you. On 
the contrary, you have committed the 
unforgivable sin of making good in a 
part in which I have failed. That you 
had nothing whatever to do with my 
failure, that it is the direct result of 
my own life, does not alter the fact. 
And yet you are that little girl who 
wanted to be mine—the only child who 
ever voluntarily chose me for her 
mother. That touched something deep 
in me. Perhaps I’m not all bad. Per- 
haps, under other circumstances 
But never mind about that. 

“You made George proud of his sis- 
ter! For this I could kiss your feet. 
That boy is my god. I don’t believe 
there is any other good thing in the 
universe. I take that back; a girl who 
will give up name, fame, luxury, and 
love voluntarily, because she thinks it is 
right, must be good. It’s the first dem- 
good, and 
my entire 


onstration I’ve ever had of 
| herewith bequeath to you 
f 


ortune. 

“The British government took over 
what real estate I had when I was in- 
terned. I had no money. You may 
recover this, if you try, when the war 
is over. I have only two possessions. 
One I value above all the world—my 
brother George. I bequeath him to 
you, not to give you the joy of a dear 
brother, but to give myself the happi- 
ness of knowing that he will never lose 
pride in me. You see, always I am for 
me—and for him. 

“My other bequest to you is one that 
is of little real value—my name. The 
proot of its uselessness is that it did not 
save me from myself or from the Brit- 
ish laws or from poverty or ridicule. 
And, dying, what does it mean? Just 
nothing. But for you, it would die 
with me, and soon be forgotten. There, 
again, I am selfish. I feel as if I am 
outwitting the world that has charged 
so much for its gifts. I am going on 
even after it has made me pay the last 
price. There’s something very satisfy- 

10 
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ing to me in feeling that this worn-out 
body will be buried quietly under the 
name of the only man I ever cared a 
damn for and that /—the name I have 
made—will go on, for perhaps thirty or 
forty years longer, if you live decently, 
as you ought to, for you haven’t had 
to sell out, as I did, to get a name. You 
are to have all that it ever meant to me 
without the pay. 

“But there’s a price even for you. 
My name is notorious, as well as fa- 
mous. Ask Alice Nestor—the old hel- 
lion! She can tell you all you don’t 
know. 

“And now here are a few little points. 
You’ve got to prove my innocence in 
England or be a thing of scorn there 
forever. Also, if you should want to 
marry, you will have to go through the 
divorce court. I am lawfully married, 
as Laura Figlan, to Horace Blackman 
of — Drury Lane, London. Any mar- 
riage you might contract without the 
formality of a divorce would make you 
liable to a charge of bigamy. And the 
fact that you are not really married to 
Blackman won't help you at all. You 
know yourself how hard it would be to 
prove that you are not I. 

“So, you see, there’s a price attached, 
and whatever the price, you must pay 
it. If I had killed Doris Clayton to- 
night, as I started to, you would have 
had to pay for that. For every sin 
I’ve committed, you are going to pay 
in one way or another, all just for the 
privilege of the name I had to make 
notorious to get for it all the other 
things you want. 

“Pauline, do you think life is worth 
the struggle? I don’t. And yet, as 
I write this in my last hour, there comes 
to me a sense of some great force some- 
where that evens things up and deals out 
justice. As you pointed out to me to- 
day, I have had everything. There is 
no pleasure, pride, or joy known to 
woman that has not been mine. I've 
given nothing whatever back to life for 
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these gifts. Now they are all being 
taken from me and I am only thirty- 
seven! But I’ve lived for self, and 
even at last I step out for self—to save 
my pride, to avoid becoming a public 
care, to make George proud of his sis- 
ter, and to keep my name going un- 
dimmed. 

“You asked me to forgive you, after 
clearly pointing out that you had merely 
held my name up out of the mud in 
which I was. wallowing—a_ federal 
prison. You are clever, Pauline. Well, 
I thank you and | ask you to forgive 
me for turning your young eyes to- 
ward the stage and for not giving you 
a better name after you got there. 
And not to be outdone by you in clev- 
erness, I point to the fact that I am giv- 
ing you everything in the world you 
want, including a brother, and not ex- 
cluding the man you love, for now you 
can marry him without fear, and he 
never can know the truth. And now 
au revoir, little girl. Be good to my 
brother, make better my name, and get 
all you can out of your inheritance. 
Take my word for it, it isn’t worth 
while. You were going to make a fool’s 
sacrifice, but 1 think a little better of 
life because you were. 

“Send love to George for me. I read 
his postals and a long letter from him 
written after he had seen you. I cried 
because it wasn’t to me and because 
I was so glad to have him believe it 
was I. Mixed, isn’t it? Even as my 
feeling for you is mixed. 

“And now good night, 
Egypt is dying.” 

Even in her last moment of degrada- 
tion and defeat, her supreme egotism, 
the unquenchable sense of her own 
greatness, lifted her to a place beside 
the fallen queen of the Pharaohs. 

Pauline dropped the long letter on 
her lap and stared at the still form on 
the bed. And, curiously, she conceded 
the woman the lofty place she had as- 
serted for herself. 


Pauline. 
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“Poor, misguided Egypt!” the girl 
murmured, “Perhaps you were not so 
bad as the world would have us be- 
lieve—as you yourself believed.” - 

She bent over and kissed the lips that 
were now so cold they shocked her. 
Then, with cold cream, she carefully re- 
moved Laura Figlan’s last make-up. 
The woman had, in her great stress of 
mind, clearly forgotten it, and it made 
her a grotesque and undignified queen. 
The make-up off, Pauline found that 
Death, as so often he does, had by his 
waxen process restored the beauty that 
life had taken away. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

True to form, Laura Figlan’s last 
thought was of the newspapers. She 
gave out her own story in the form of 
a brief note to a leading morning jour- 
nal. It said: 

“My name is Fay Lawson. I am an 
English actress and have no living rela- 
tives or friends in this country beyond 
Laura Figlan, playing at the Huron 
Theater. I am notifying her, and she 
will take charge of me. I have written 
her full instructions. Doris Clayton, 
living at the Alexton Hotel, is an enemy 
alien whose real name is Gretel Schmidt. 
Her brother, Karl Schmidt, known as 
Count Karl Von Gotha, was shot as a 
spy in England. The woman who was 
interned as his wife and who called 
herself Laura Figlan was an impostor. 
This can be verified, as Laura Figlan 
was playing in New York at the time. 
Dan Frawley, one-time actor and ex- 
convict, now living at — West Thirty- 
ninth, is earning his living by the illegal 
sale of drugs. He sold me the mor- 
phine I am taking now.” 

Frawley was taken red-handed, the 
morning after Laura’s death. Doris 
Clayton was all ready to leave New 
York, but she had been too slow. So, 
while the ex-star slept, her work of 
self-aggrandizement was carried on by 
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Pauline, her spite by State and govern- 
ment. 

Pauline went at once to Gossman 
with the complete story. 

“Poor girl!” he said with the quick 
sympathy of the theatrical man. He 
did not reproach Pauline for her at- 
tempt to do justice in spite of him. 
He had received Laura l‘iglan’s agree- 
ment of release in the first mail, and 
saw that Pauline had protected him. 

“If there’s anything I can do ” he 
went on. 

“There isn’t,” she replied. 
to do everything.” 

“All right, girlie,” he said, “but if 
you need any money (i 

“T have plenty, thank you.” She 
did not tell him that she had signed 
Laura Figlan’s name for the first time 
to give her a gorgeous burial such as 
the star would have thought her right. 
The undertaker had let her have what 


“T want 


she wanted and accepted her I O U, 


payable in two weeks. Gossman sent a 
handsome floral offering. 

“For old etime’s sake,” he said, and 
vas deeply thoughtful all day. 

There is something particularly awful 
about death to the folk of the stage. 
But he was well pleased to have no 
change in his program. 

Pauline Stevens was Laura Figlan’s 
only mourner. 

Pauline did not try to get in touch 
with Lewis. She felt that, so far as 
he was concerned, her situation was 
unchanged. How horrible it was that 
she, who had never been married, 
would have to be dragged through the 
divorce courts before she could marry! 
To her, a divorce was a shameful thing, 
And how could she ever tell a man 
that she had been married? Lewis, of 
all men, when she had told him that 
she had never loved any one else at all! 
On the other hand, she was still unwill- 
ing to confess to him that she was a 
cheat—her life a lie. 

None of the actors mentioned to her 
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the woman who had tried to take her 
place. They had their own ideas and 
let it go at that. Miss Nestor had said, 
on being asked if she cared to go to 
the quiet funeral: “I didn’t like her liv- 
ing; why pretend to now that she’s 
dead?” But there had been a beautiful 
crimson floral star with her card at- 
tached. 

Pauline fell back into her place as 
star, easily and naturally. Her bank 
account grew astonishingly, for all her 
extravagant mode of living. Luxury 
and ease and adulation became so much 
a matter of course to her that they lost 
all their thrill. She understood what 
poor Laura had meant when she had 
said: ‘You go through hell to get suc- 
cess, and after you’ve got it, it’s noth- 
ing.” As we forget to thrill over the 
air we breathe and the water we drink, 
so those who know no need of money 
forget to thrill at its possession or at 
the things it buys. 

And added to this was the fact that 
Pauline felt no sense of personal tri- 
umph in all her success, She but added 
luster to the name of another—the 
name that other had made. For her- 
self, there was nothing but the things 
that had become a matter of course. 
Even the small triumphs of her stock 
days, so insipid now, had at least been 
personal triumphs. 

And unlovely things from out of the 
dead star’s past kept coming up all the 
time to show Pauline what a besmirched 
name she wore. She shrank with hor- 
ror from things that had been but inci- 
dents to the other woman, who had de- 
manded incessant excitement and 
change. Added to these was the great 
soul sickness that came from a never- 
silent cry within her for her woman’s 
rights. Man may find contentment 
without woman, but no matter how high 
woman may soar, her life is curiously 
empty if beside her is not her man. 

Some weeks later, Pauline met him 
on the street. He lifted his hat coldly 
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and passed on, seeming scarcely to see 
her. A few days afterward, she 
learned, through Dotson, that Lewis had 
sailed for France. 

And her season swept on to a tri- 
umphant close. 


“Mother, I have come back,” said 
Pauline, as a small gray woman came 
into the barren reception room. 

“Pauline!” cried Deaconess Thomp- 
son, taking the tall, slender girl in her 
arms as she had done only twice before 
in all the years they had been together. 
“My dear child!” 

“T told you that, if I failed, I’d come 
back,” said Pauline wearily. “I have 
failed miserably in every way. I lost 
my reputation, my identity, wasted my 
talents, and lost my man.” 

“Do you want to tell me about it?” 
asked the deaconness. 

“No. I can’t talk about it,” replied 
the girl. 

“Very well, child, you have no need 
to. You are welcome. Do you want to 
go up to your room?” 

“Please.” 

Pauline had never had a room, but 
had always slept in one of the big 
dormitories. The little gray woman 
led the way now to a tiny whitewashed 
room, in which was a narrow white bed, 
a commode with a thick white bow] and 
pitcher, and a straight-backed chair. 
The floor was bare and almost as white 
as the bed. A curtain across one cor- 
ner formed a wardrobe. There was no 
mirror of any sort. Personal vanity 
was not encouraged here. 

With an injunction to Pauline to 
make herself at home, the deaconess 
hurried out. Pauline walked over to 
the one window and stood looking down 
into the big-walled yard where, it be- 
ing recess, hundreds of children went 
drearily about the business of play. 
And her own wretched childhood, with 
all its unfulfilled longings, rose up be- 
fore her. 


They moved like clocks, these chil- 
dren. Six o’clock found them in one 
place, six-thirty in another, and so on, 
like chessman pushed along hour after 
hour, all day and until bedtime, doing 
exactly the same thing at exactly the 
same hour and minute every day in 
the week and every week in the year. 

A wail of little voices drifted up to 
her as the children went through the 
solemn game of “Ring Around the 
Rosy.” No pairing off or chumming 
was permitted, no exchange of confi- 
dence, no talking together encouraged. 
If any of them felt ill or tired, they said 
nothing about it, but walked obediently 
around with the others, who sang life- 
lessly to the lifeless game that went for- 
ward decently and in order under 
watchful eyes. 

There had been sixteen years of this 
for Pauline. Then one day the mother 
had called her to the office and put a 
little brown lacquer box into her 
hands. 

“It was your mother’s,” she had told 
Pauline. “She was a stranger in town 
when she died. You were about two 
years old. No one knew more of her 
than that her people lived somewhere in 
Spain. She left this box of jewels and 
many beautiful clothes. We sold the 
clothes and used the money for the or- 
phanage that was to be your home. 
The box I have kept untouched for you. 
We took the key from her neck.” 

She had handed the girl a slender 
gold chain and key. 

“You are eighteen years old now, as 
near as we can judge, and you must 
choose what you will do. It is our 
wish that you may see fit to remain with 
us. I think it would please your 
mother to know that you were here, safe 
from the temptations of the world. But 
it is for you to choose between our Lord 
and the world.” 

-auline was unaccustomed to speech, 
and it did not come easy to her. More- 
over, never in all the years of her life 
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“TI told you that, if I failed, I'd come back,” said Pauline wearily. 


had she expressed any thought or de- 
sire of her soul. But on this day she 
had felt that her whole life—all the 
years to come—depended on what her 
lips must utter in these next few min- 
utes. And all at once, tongue, voice, 
mind, heart, had come to her assistance 
and cried out against the bondage and 
repression of the past—had cried for 
freedom! Freedom to see all the 
beauty and the wonder of the world, its 
shapes and colors, its trees and grass 
and hills, its rivers and cities, to hear 


its changing sounds, its human cries of 
joy and pain and grief! 

“Oh, mother,” she had cried, “I’m 
tired of being good, tired of loving a 
God Who never loves back again. I 
want human love. Dear mother, I have 
had enough of our Lord! I choose the 
world!” 

She had flung herself on her knees 
before the deaconess and, for the first 
time in all the years she had been there, 
had laid her head on the woman’s lep 
and wept. The mother had put her 
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hand gently on Pauline’s hair and 
waited until the storm that rent her 
had spent itself. 

*“Yes, you must choose the world,” 
the woman had said at last. “I see 
that. May the angels keep watch over 
you. And if you find the world too 
hard, come back to us.” 

It was now five years since she had 
tried to find her freedom, five years 
since she had run away from God and 
all the things she had been taught to be- 
lieve were His ways and His works. 
And now she had come back. She had 
fled from wealth and fame beside which 
walked a thousand skeletons, each grin- 
ning hideously at her and saying: “You 
are not responsible for us, but every- 
body believes that you are and you can- 
not even deny us. Be good, poor fool, 
if you will, but we are always with you.” 
It had been after hearing the details 
of a suicide of which she was believed 
to have been the cause that Pauline had 
finally given up completely. Was this 
the end for Pauline Stevens, genius 
and beauty ? 


CHAPTER XXII. 

Lieutenant Lewis, now Captain 
Lewis, returning from the great con- 
flict, was met by his friend Dotson. 

Lewis was older, graver, while Dot- 
son appeared younger. 

“The sights Over There have made 
young men old,” Lewis said, when Dot- 
son remarked the change. 

“Well, thank God it’s over!” ex- 
claimed Dotson, as they were driving 
from the wharf. 

“Miss Laura Figlan still with you?” 
Lewis asked casually, when they were 
having their after-dinner smoke at the 
club. He didn’t want to ask and yet 
he had to. It was the first time he had 
mentioned her name since receiving her 
brutal note of dismissal. He had gone 
through all the phases of outraged pride, 
devastating anger toward her, bitterness 
toward all women, and blighting despair 
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that had whipped him into a white fury 
with himself, and sent him recklessly 
into dangerous expeditions that had 
covered him with honors, but had left 
him unscathed. And now, after all the 
battle with himself, his heart pounded 
disgustingly as he asked about the 
woman he still loved in spite of herself 
and himself. 

Dotson instantly became grave. 

“Laura Figlan is dead.” 

Lewis went white and passed his 
handkerchief over his damp forehead. 

“The girl you knew as Laura Figlan 
has dropped out,” Dotson continued. 

“Dropped out?’ Lewis echoed the 
words vaguely, yet with a curious, un- 
wonted joy in his heart. “Dropped 
out” was so weak, so inconsequential, 
after “dead.” 

“Yes, she had a phenomenal run, 
but the Old Man couldn’t persuade her 
to sign another—I should say a new— 
contract. It was curious. By the way, 
you were at the theater the day Figlan 
came back and demanded her place.” 

He told Lewis the story of Laura 
Figlan’s utter inability to establish her 
identity, of Pauline’s voluntary renun- 
ciation, her plan to force Gossman 
against his will to restore the star to her 
rightful place, her failure, and the real 
Laura’s suicide. 

“It was a big thing for a girl like 
that to do,’ Dotson finished. “Miss 
Figlan completely exonerated her from 
all blame. I saw the letter. Of course 
we kept it close. Nobody but Gossman 
and I ever knew the truth, and I doubt 
if we knew it all. There was some- 
thing more to it or Laura Figlan never 
would have forgiven her. And the way 
the girl afterward quit cold was odd. 
The Old Man even offered to launch 
her under another name if she would 
dye her hair black P 

“A small sacrifice, surely, for star- 
dom,” remarked Lewis.: “Was _ that 
why she refused ?” 

“No, she seemed simply to have had 
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enough of the game. She said it cost 
too much at best and was, after all, a 
made pearl—lovely to the sight, but 
hollow inside. I think the tragic end 
of the Norwegian preyed on her mind. 
Certainly it made one consider what a 
bubble the business is. Such a great 
genius to end like that!” 

The two men were silent for some 
time. 

“That girl was a fine actress,” mused 
Dotson presently, “and an equally fine 
woman, which was going some.” 

“What was her own name?” asked 
the soldier. 

“I don’t know. She never offered to 
tell, and I didn’t inquire.” 

“Do you know where she went?” 
Lewis asked eagerly. A sudden suspi- 
cion of the truth had entered his mind. 

“She wouldn’t tell anybody where 
she was going, but I heard—one hears 
so much—that she lived with a Mrs. 


Andrews, on Forty-fifth Street, before 


— Why, old man! What’s 
your” 

Lewis had risen with a sort of vio- 
lence. 

“I’m going to find her,” he said, “and 
make her confirm with her own lips— 
this!” 

He took from a pocket folder the 
worn note and handed it to Dotson, who, 
after reading Pauline’s two sentences, 
passed it back to Lewis. 

“Well, of all the unmitigated fools!” 
remarked the young manager. “I 
don’t believe even the heartless Laura 
herself would have turned down a man 
she had amused herself with in such 
a cold-blooded way as that! Personal 
vanity would have prevented it. That 
note was calculated to kill love at a 
blow, and a woman doesn’t do that sort 
of thing unless she loves a man and 
thinks he oughtn’t to marry her. In 
fact, anybody but a lovesick fool would 
have seen through as 

“Where does Mrs. Andrews live?” 
Lewis asked, ignoring Dotson’s slur. 


got 
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He lost no time in finding Mrs. An- 
drews’ place, but that lady knew abso- 
lutely nothing about the girl described, 
beyond the fact that her name was Pau- 
line Stevens. 

“She sent money to pay her back 
rent, but she never sent for her trunks,” 
snapped the woman. “They’ve been 
down in my basement, taking up room, 
all this time.” 

“Well, Ull relieve you of them,” 
Lewis said. 

Instantly she stiffened. 

“Well, I want rent. I’ve got a right 
to sell ’em for storage.” 

“How much do you 
asked. 

“I think I ought to have five dollars,” 
she said. 

He paid her the five dollars, sent a 
drayman for the trunks, and had them 
delivered at his rooms. 

“This is where I turn burglar and 
rifle a lady’s trunks.” Laughing, he 
forced one of the locks. 

He was in great spirits. No doubt 
came to him, that if he could find her, 
everything would be all right. 

He proved right in his surmise that 
there would be letters in the trunks giv- 
ing the whereabouts of her friends. 
Through them he also learned the story 
of her lonely, loveless, yearning child- 
hood. 

As the young captain was taking the 
train for San Antonio, Pauline was 
bidding good-by to the deaconesses for 
the second time. She had tried to devote 
herself to the work of making life a little 
sweeter for the poor waifs whose lives 
are so barren of all the joys and privi- 
leges of childhood, who never know 
the tender hand of a mother. She had 
hoped somehow to see a way out of all 
this, a way to treat eight hundred chil- 
dren as individuals, but time had proved 
its impossibility. Eight hundred! All 
you can do is to throw them into the 
great vat and make of them one big, 
shapeless pulp, then send them through 


want?” he 
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toward her. 
“Why did you write 
that to me?” he 
asked without the 
preliminary of 
greeting. 


the mill until the unlovely threads are 
ready to be woven into one uniform pat- 
tern, one dreary, colorless design of si- 
lence, order, self-repression, self-efface- 
ment, humility, work, and aloneness! 
And once she realized her utter in- 
ability to help them or in any way alter 
the situation, it had become unbearable 
to her. The monotonous round, the 
hopeless grind, going on and on with- 
out definite aim or end, drove her mad. 


Full of the fiery unrest of the artistic 
temperament, her spirit fairly screamed 
a protest against the stagnation. Also, 
the unquenchable lust of the true genius 
for self-expression was finding another 
outlet. In the endless evenings, unable 
to sleep from long habit, alone in her 
little white barren room, with quiet 
everywhere so great that it hurt, Pau- 
line found, to her surprise, what so 
many know—that the gift of acting 
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often goes hand in hand with another 
talent. The arts, all calling for imag- 
ination, demanding original and individ- 
ual expression, are very closely allied, 
and it is but a step from one to another. 
Many men and women have studied for 
one and found themselves equally suc- 
cessful in another. The step from the 
stage to the printed page seems the easi- 
est. And so, out of Pauline’s great 
sympathy for these children, had sprung 
a deeply human story that had found 
favor with a publishing firm in New 
York. And with the birth of this new 
medium, Pauline lost all longing for the 
old. 

But she felt that she must get away 
from the orphanage and its depressing 
minor tones. The desire for freedom 
that is the call of every heart which 
holds a song came over her, an over- 
whelming force. 

“Have you no idea where you will 
settle, child?”’asked Deaconess Thomp- 
son, when Pauline, grip in hand, stood 
in the narrow doorway of the low, ram- 
bling, whitewashed building that was 
her only home. 

“Only that it will be somewhere in 
California,” she replied. ‘Most likely 
where there are writers. 

And that was all Deaconess Thomp- 
son could tell the tall soldier who came 
demanding to see Pauline Stevens. 


” 


The deep blue and vivid yellow of the 
lupin and California poppy spread a 
solid, brilliant blanket of color over a 
low, gently rolling hill in front of Pau- 
line’s charming little brown bungalow. 
A Dorothy Perkins rose in full bloom 
overran the squat roof, and great black- 
eyed Shasta daisies lifted round white 
faces beside varicolored phlox, nastur- 
tiums, and petunias in the prim, haw- 
thorne-bordered garden, with its grav- 
eled paths and walks. Here Pauline 
had found in part what she sought— 
beauty and peace and time in which to 
speak to life under her own name. 
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On a June morning, she sat in a 
bright red hammock in her back yard, 
which ran in wide green terraces down 
to a clear, shallow river that kept up 
a singing day and night as it splashed 
and dashed or eased itself over rocks 
and small bowlders toward the sea 
only a little distance away. Hun- 
dreds of birds sang in the big trees that 
formed almost a solid canopy overhead. 
Red lanterns strung about, rustic seats 
and tables, and several hammocks, told 
of hours spent here—hours in which she 
would watch the lively silver trout dart 
in and out among the rocks on the bot- 
tom of the clear stream, or stare up at 
the sky that showed in little pale-blue 
spots at wide intervals through the deep 
green. And she would dream and 
dream of things that had been and things 
that were and things that might have 
been, as men and women have done in 
all ages. And her dreams she put into 
her work. 

Her neighbor, a tall, silent Yankee 
who smoked and stared, too, at the 
fishes from his own terrace, never dis- 
turbed her with back-yard gossip and 
rarely looked in her direction. He had 
a harem of beautiful women all his own 
within his brain, and he had no need to 
trouble about his lovely neighbor, with 
her pale-gold hair and midnight eyes. 
In fact, though she did not know it, he 
had already put her in his harem, and 
would look her over in his own good 
time. . 

“Want me to get your mail, Miss 
Stevens?” he called out on this morn: 
ing, as he sauntered around the house. 
He always asked her this when he went 
over to town, or she asked him if she 
went. It about covered their socia! 
relations. 

“Please,” she said, and forgot him 
and time while she went overseas. 

After a while, she heard his voice 
saying! 

“You'll find her in the back yard, 
most likely.” There was the sound of 
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another, lower voice, and she heard 
her neighbor say further: “Just walk 
right through the house.” 

Pauline did not get up. The town 
and country folk always walked through 
the house if she did not answer their 
knock. 

“Come on out to my Eden,” she 
cried, without looking around. She lay 
with head toward the back porch and 
feet toward the river. The steps de- 
scended from the porch and came to- 
ward her over the soft grass. ‘“Isn’t 
it glorious?” she asked, too indolent to 
move. 

There was no answer, and she turned 
lazily to see a tall man standing almost 
beside her hammock, with grim mouth 
and eyes both grave and rejoicing. 

Her heart gave one great leap, then 
seemed to stop completely. She got 
up dizzily. 

He extended a worn note toward her. 

“Why did you write that to me?” 
he asked without the preliminary of 
greeting. 

“How did you find me?” she asked 
in turn. 

“Through Dotson, I traced you to 
Mrs. Andrews, broke into your trunks, 
read your letters, followed you to San 
Antonio, learned from one of the dea- 
conesses that you were somewhere in 
California where there were writers, 
and came after you.” He spieled it off 
with such matter-of-course solemnity 
that Pauline laughed. 

“*Somewhere in California’ might 
have been considered a little vague by 
some,” she said demurely. 

“Not so very,” he replied, still speak- 
ing gravely. “I knew that you would 
likely be in one of the writers’ colonies 
or thereabouts, so all I had to do was 
get all the information I could as to 
where these were located, and canvass 
them till I found you. I began at San 
Francisco and have been working down 
State. Just came from Carmel-by-the- 
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Sea. 
place.” 

“And?” There was a singing in her 
heart that drowned the  hundred- 
throated songs overhead and shut out 
the rushing of the river. 

“I went into the post office to ask if 
you lived here and was told that your 
neighbor was due to get the morning 
mail. I waited and came out with him.” 

“And here you are,” she sighed, her 
great, somber-eyes alight with a love 
that he could not but see. 

“Pauline,” he said huskily, “why did 
you write that note?” 

“Because I loved you,” she answered, 
so low that none but one attuned by 
love could have caught the words. Her 
eyes lifted to meet his own; then the 
white lids fell over them and a quick 
color flamed into her face. Much as 
he had longed for her, now that she 
stood there waiting for him he held off, 
dallying with the temptation of her, as 
was his way, until at last, as if he could 
no longer endure it, he swept her into 
his arms, and his lips sought hers with 
the thirsty eagerness of a man who has 
been lost in the desert and comes sud- 
denly upon an unexpected spring when 
all hope is gone. 

That she had, because she loved him, 
given him so much pain, or the psy- 
chology of it, he did not consider. 
Nothing mattered now but himself and 
her. , 

Pauline’s neighbor, coming out into 
his back yard, stood for a moment 
watching them quite impersonally, as if 
hoping for a new angle; then shook his 
head sadly as if to say, “Same old 
stuff,” and went inside again. 

But to Lewis and Pauline it was 
new stuff, the end of the rainbow which 
they alone in all the world had found 
to wonder over. 

After quite some time, when he felt 
that he could let her out of his arms 
long enough, they sat together in the 
hammock. 
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Again his arm encircled her. 

“How lovely you are!” he said. “A 
picture perfect! The green overhead 
and underfoot, red lanterns and things 
between, the river down there gleam- 
ing in the sun, and you in your white 
frock to give it life.” 

“How about the trout?” 

“They fit in admirably. I'll catch some 
for breakfast after we’re married. 
Where do we go—to Santa Cruz?” 

“I haven’t said I was going to marry 
you,” she laughed. 

“But I’m going to marry you,” he as- 
sured her gravely, though his eyes 
twinkled. “You certainly don’t think 
I've taken all this chase across the con- 
tinent to have a chat with you?” 

She laughed merrily. 

“I didn’t acknowledge it to myself,” 
he went on, “but deep in my soul I 
knew that’s what I was coming back to 
America for. I doubted your truth in 


the matter, and had subconsciously de- 
termined to make sure.” 

Pauline grew grave. 

“It was because | had deceived you 


”? 


that I 
‘‘Nary a deceive,” he grinned. 
“Of course you know now, but 
“T knew all the time, child, that you 

were a wretched little impostor,” he 

chuckled. 

“You knew all the time?” 

“From the first minute I saw you, as 
all the others would have known had 
they seen Miss Figlan at any time within 
that past year.” 

“And you hate deception so,” she 
murmured, “and yet re 

“T loved you, and though it seemed a 
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foolish and inexplicable thing for you 
to do, considering that you were a great 
actress yourself, yet I knew you had 
some good reason and would tell me 
when you felt free to do so, as | was 
sure you were not then!” 

She looked at him in wonder at such 
trust. 

“And, instead, I send you that note,” 
she grieved, as is a woman’s way after 
a grief is past. 

“Don’t talk about it,’”’ he commanded, 
tightening his arms around her. Man- 
like he had no fancy for post-mortems. 

“T’ll have to give up my lovely little 
place if I marry you,” she said pres- 
ently, as if he were asking too much. 

“No, you won't, because I picked out 
our home among the Berkeley hills,” 
he said. 

“You did?” 

“Oh, conditionally, of course,” he 
laughed. 

“And we can use this for a summer 
home,” she cried delightedly. Then her 
face grew grave. “Do you know, I'll 
have to get a divorce for Laura Figlan 
before I marry you?” 

“You are not she.” 

“But I am known as she, and if the 
law got after me FP 

“The British law will never find you 
in the fastness of the Berkeley hills, 
and if it does, I believe we can trace 
up Pauline Stevens’ past.” 

She wanted to talk about the dire 
consequences of a self-made jail of lies, 
the tangle and tragedy thereof, but 
Lewis was strangely uninterested, and 
seemed to find a better use for her lips. 
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By Doctor Lillian Whitney 


Dr. Whitney is always glad to answer all reasonable questions relating to 
beauty and health, but she cannot undertake to answer letters which fail to 
inclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope for reply, or to letters inclosing 


Canadian stamps. 


Every week she receives many letters of this sort, in spite 
of the notice always printed at the end of this department. 


Sometimes, even, 


the post office sends notification that letters are being held for her, which care- 


less writers have posted with no stamp. 


If you have failed to receive a reply 


to your letter, you mav know that it is for one of these three reasons. EDITORS. 


BITES AND STINGS OF INSECTS 


PON the return of our heroes 
from overseas, great precautions 
are being taken thoroughly to 

annihilate any possibility of disease 
through vermin-infected 
clothing and so on. The danger of 
infectious inoculation 
through so innocent a source as the bite 
or sting of an insect is not a remote 
possibility by any means. Every one 
is now acquainted with the wide range 
of activity, in this respect, of vermin 
and other objectionable pests of like 
character. The deadly typhus fever is 
carried by the louse and the bedbug, 
malarial fever by a certain breed of 
mosquito, bubonic plague by the rat. 
We know, too, that typhoid fever is 
carried by flies, although not directly 
due to inoculation through the bite or 
sting of a fly; the germs are deposited 
upon food and drink by these appar- 
ently innocuous, yet really very dan- 
gerous, insects. The house fly is, there- 
fore, a continual menace to the health 


transmission 


contagious and 


of a community, since typhoid fever 
rarely confines itself to one individual 
in any center, unless the utmost pre- 
cautions against its spread are rigidly 
instituted. 

As typhoid fever is a seasonal dis- 
ease, the outbreaks occurring in the 
early autumn, unusual care so far as 
drinking water is concerned should 
now be observed. Fortunately our peo- 
ple are becoming more and more in- 
terested in the value of health, and in 
a beautiful development through 
health, so the application of the old 
saw, “An ounce of prevention is worth 
a pound of cure,” no longer appears a 
time, for by such simple 
means we safeguard ourselves against 
the insidious invasion of disease germs. 

When the body is kept scrupulously 
clean within and without—that is, when 
the blood is pure, free from the virys 
of disease, from the poisons of auto- 
intoxication, and from  alcoholics— 
when all the organs are functionating 
normally, and the skin, also a great or- 
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gan, is bathed daily and is eliminating 
regularly its quota of effete matter, 
when, to repeat, the body is kept in this 
condition, there is small danger of even 
a deadly bite inflicting serious harm, 
while less poisonous inoculations have 
little or no effect. 

Now the stings of mosquitoes, wasps, 
bees, spiders, and other insects are 
common in summertime. Ammonia 
vater, spirits of camphor, or camphor- 
ated chloral will usually stop the pain. 
The following, if applied at once, will 
often prevent inflammation: salacylic 
acid, forty-eight grains; flexible col- 
lodion, one ounce. Ichthyol is also an 
excellent remedy. It may be added to 
the above collodion mixture, or used in 
the form of a lotion or ointment as 
follows: ichthyol, four drams; am- 
monia water, four drams; camphor wa- 
ter, four ounces. Apply frequently to 
the inflamed area. In lieu of drugs, 
lotions, and ointments that are not al- 
ways available, home remedies are 
many times highly remedial. Thus a 
raw, bruised onion applied to the spot 
stung by a hornet or a bee quickly al- 
lays the pain. Tobacco juice will cause 
ticks to release their hold; whereas, if 
the insect is forcibly removed, its pro- 
boscis often remains under the skin and 
causes considerable pain and annoy- 
ance, 

Seed ticks and sand fleas—jiggers— 
gnats, the harvest mite, and similar 
pests can be speedily got rid of by cov- 
ering the infested parts with oil. Sweet 
oil or any oily liquid excludes the air, 
thus causing the insect to retreat or 
suffer extinction. 

PTOMAINES AND LEUCOMAINES. 

Every summer one hears of local 
epidemics occurring at picnics or so- 
cial gatherings, at which the majority 
of merrymakers become suddenly and 
sometimes fatally ill. While occur- 
rences of this kind are more common 
at picnics, they happen at strawberry 
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festivals and ‘similar social affairs, as 
well as at any everyday family meal, 
when poisonous food is consumed that 
has undergone the peculiar putrefac- 
tive changes which give rise to pto- 
maines and leucomaines. These sub- 
stances develop as a result of bacterial 
invasion upon perfectly wholesome 
food, whereby rapid changes of a putre- 
factive, nature occur, in the process of 
which substances with intensely toxic 
properties are generated. These toxins 
are present before any recognizable 
changes can be observed in the food, 
and at this period are far more deadly 
than at a later stage of development. 
The poison is not living matter, as 
many persons suppose, but the result 
of microscopic living matter upon an- 
imal matter, either flesh, when it is 
termed ptomaines, or dairy products 
—milk and cheese—when it is termed 
leucomaines. 

Therefore. ice cream is a frequent 
source of wholesale poisoning and 
cheese of individual poisoning. It is 
the benign bacterial changes in cheese 
that give to it the characteristic 
“cheesy” flavor. When, besides this, 
the alkaloidal poisons, /eucomaines, de- 
velop, symptoms of poisoning follow 
the ingestion of cheese. . Now these 
toxins are not so deadly as ptomaines. 
Many persons suffer an attack of in- 
digestion after eating cheese, or may 
awake the following morning with a 
violent headache and a general feel- 
ing of being very ill. The cause is, 
however, never surmised, the usual 
mild measures for overcoming the 
transient condition being resorted to, 
and the day after, when the system 
has “worked off,” as it were, the toxins, 
the patient is as well as ever. Even 
after repeated attacks of this kind fol- 
lowing the ingestion of cheese, no diag- 
nosis as to the real cause of the attack 
is made. 

The toxic substances that develop in 
sea foods as a result of putrefactive 
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changes are not destroyed by boiling, 
and are not recognizable by either taste 
or smell. Therefore, it is extremely 
unwise to partake of such foods un- 
less one is entirely satisfied that the 
food was perfectly fresh at its prepara- 
tion for the table. In Europe the sale 
of ‘dead fish is prohibited, venders 
showing their live wares in sea water. 
There is no food more delicious than 
freshly caught sea food immediately 
cooked. 

When ptomaine poisoning is of a 
virulent nature, the symptoms come on 
with distressing rapidity, such as un- 
controllable vomiting, griping pains, 
diarrheea, and profound prostration ; or 
the nervous system may be chiefly af- 
fected, with symptoms of vertigo, dry 
mouth, subnormal temperature, col- 
lapse. Irrigation of the entire alimen- 
tary tract is the first indication for 
treatment, mustard water being given 
to encourage vomiting, and a high rec- 
tal enema of salt water. The tempera- 
ture of the body must be sustained with 
hot-water bottles, and the action of the 
heart supported with stimulants, 

IIEAT PROSTRATIONS, 

The forecastings for midsummer 
promise a continuance of unusual 
weather, with very sudden baromet- 
rical changes, including intensely hot, 
humid “spells.” We may, therefore, 
look for many cases of heat exhaus- 
tion, and it is well to take precautions 
and guard against this contingency, 
which applies particularly to working 
people and those engaged in the open. 
The practice followed in hot climates 
of “laying off” work during the hours 
from twelve to three should be gen- 
erally observed. 

It would be an excellent thing to be- 
gin the day an hour or two earlier. In 
this time, half a day’s work could be 
accomplished, and no one need then ex- 
pose himself to the danger of sun- 
stroke. Earlier and later in the day, 
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there is always some shade if one must 
work in the open. The danger is less- 
ened when the skin acts freely; there- 
fore, one should take frequent baths in 
the course of twenty-four hours. The 
lightest clothing in color and weight 
should be worn. Children suffer in- 
tensely from heat. Care must be taken 
to keep them in the shade, with just 
enough body covering to clothe their 
nakedness. Persons addicted to the use 
of alcohol run an especial risk, as do 
heavy eaters. Rooms that can not be 
well ventilated should be artificially 
aired and cooled with fans and blocks 
of ice. 

Cases of ordinary heat prostration 
require little treatment beyond remov- 
ing the patient into a cool, shady place, 
loosening the clothing, and bathing the 
face, neck, and hands with vinegar and 
cold water. If the prostration seems 
extreme, with subnormal temperature 
and threatened collapse, a hot bath is 
indicated, with inhalations of amyl ni- 
trate and the administration of aro- 
matic spirits of ammonia by mouth. 

Heat stroke—sunstroke—must 
be confounded with heat prostration— 
heat exhaustion. It is a far more se- 
rious condition. One authority believes 
it to be a combination of apoplexy and 
exhaustion. There is usually a marked 
rise.of temperature, the body burning 
with fever. When medical aid is not 
at immediate hand, the attack must be 
promptly met by rubbing the patient 
with iced water or by immersion in a 
tub of cold water, by the cold pack, 
or by the needle spray with iced wa- 
ter, Those who have experienced one 
attack of heat stroke are susceptible 
to others, and must avoid exposure to 
heat ever after. Professor Osler states 
the case of a patient who was subse- 
quently so sensitive to temperatures in 
the neighborhood of seventy-five de- 
grees Fahrenheit that at such times he 
lived comfortably only in the cellar, 
and finally sought refuge in Alaska. 
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The symptoms of heat exhaustion 
may come on gradually, with dizziness, 
fainting, headache, nausea; therefore, 
when these warnings are observed and 
proper measures immediately taken to 
offset further progress, there is little 
danger. Recovery from heat prostra- 
tion is the rule, but heat stroke often 
proves fatal. The mortality during a 
period of excessively hot, humid 
weather may run very high. In New 
York City during the week ending 
August 15th, 1896, out of a total of 
1,810 deaths, 648 were reported due 
to sunstroke. 

It is wise, then, to observe these 
precautions—take frequent cold baths; 
use abstemiousness in eating, drinking, 
confining yourself preferably to cold 
dishes, oatmeal water, and _ cooling 
drinks—nonalcoholic; exert yourself 
as little as possible; remain in the 
dress lightly; sleep in a well- 
ventilated room—in short, keep cool. 


shade; 


HAY FEVER. 

ilay fever is also called asthma, rose 
cold, summer catarrh, periodic coryza. 
As is well known, some persons take 
cold periodically every June and do not 
recover until autumn, others begin in 
the haying season, and so on. A curi- 
ous thing in connection with these vis- 
itations is their psychic character; for 
instance, it has been observed that 
chronic sufferers from rose cold, on 
undergoing profound grief either 
through the death of a loved one or 
through serious losses or reverses in 
circumstances, have forgotten the time 
of the year in their deeper absorption 
and so have escaped their usual attack. 
Again, a noted British nose-and-throat 
specialist has induced an attack by 
means of an artificial rose. Number- 
less cases experience a recurrence of 
the disease every year on the same day 
of the month, which curious fact can 
be explained on no other hypothesis 
than one of expectant attention. 


However, the exciting causes are cer- 
tain atmospheric effluvia acting upon 
the supersensitive membranes of the 
nasal chambers in persons of a de- 
cidedly neurotic temperament. An at- 
tack may come on very suddenly, or 
there may be preliminary symptoms of 
lassitude and nervous unrest to warn 
the sufferer. If these are heeded and 
immediate steps taken, the attack is 
sometimes aborted. Change of cli- 
mate is the surest means of effecting 
so gratifying a result for hay fever— 
and allied conditions—which may prove 
so troublesome as completely to inca- 
pacitate the patient, the catarrhal 
symptoms consisting of a continuous 
watery discharge from the nose and 
eyes, while the incessant itching of 
these members often makes life a bur- 
den. In some extreme cases, these 
symptoms sometimes become unbear- 
able, and recourse must be had to nar- 
cotics and local anesthetics. The con- 
tinual discharge, by depleting the sys- 
tem, causes profound prostration. 

Hay fever and bronchial asthma are 
said to be closely associated. The sub- 
ject has been given a great deal of care- 
ful study, and it has been conclusively 
proven that a_ hypersensitive zone 
exists in the nasal apparatus of those 
who are victims of this disorder, just 
as a similar condition probably exists 
in the bronchial tubes of those who suf- 
fer periodic attacks of asthma. This 
hypersensitiveness is so acute in some 
instances that by touching the spot with 
a nasal probe a train of characteristic 
symptoms have been evoked in per- 
sons who have never suffered an at- 
tack of hay fever. 

The conclusion has, therefore, been 
reached that something more than the 
presence of atmospheric effluvia, or the 
condition of exquisite nasal sensitive- 
ness, is essential to an attack, and this 
“something more” is believed to be an 
inherent quality in the individual. It 
may be psychic in some instances, or 
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it may be a functional lack of nervous 
stability. The treatment consists in 
building up the patient’s constitution 
during the interim. Whatever con- 
duces to the general uplift, mental, 
physical, spiritual, should be assidu- 
ously pursued. Especially should the 
patient direct his thoughts—most suf- 
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ferers are 
channels. 


males—in more pleasing 
Perhaps a determination to 
escape an attack may break up the 
habit. Local treatment will strengthen 
the nasal mucous membrane and ren- 
der it less sensitive. The application 
of adrenalin solution to the nasal walls | 
will prove effective in acute attacks. 


WHAT READERS ASK 


Jupirn L.—You are twenty pounds over- 
weight. Eliminate from your diet all swects 
and starches. Eat no bread, cake, pastries, 
candies, or sugared articles of any kind. Use 
graham bread if you must eat bread, but 
confine your diet largely to vegetables—no 
potatoes, peas, or beans—fruits, and white 
meat. Drink plenty of water. If this diet 
does not reduce the excess fat on your face, 
send me a self-addressed, stamped envelope, 
that I may give you data on a reducing 
cream, the use of which will help you greatly. 
If “fat” is inherent in your family, weight 
reduction will be found more difficult than 
when it depends solely upon diet and lack of 
exercise. 


Auice D—By a “toilet vinegar” is meant 
an astringent lotion, for the skin, of a rather 
superior quality. Many are antiseptic as 
well. They should have their place on every 
woman’s toilet table. I will give you a sim- 
ple and efficient formula of this nature: 
Tincture of benzoin, one-half pint; oil of 
cloves and of lavender, of each, one-half 
dram; oil of marjoram, one-quarter dram. 
Mix and add acetic acid—thirty degrees— 
one-fourth pint. Mix, shake well, let stand 
for several days, then filter. 


CareruL—The most delightful toilet 
preparations for summer use are those con- 
taining cucumber juice. Cucumber milk is 
preferred by many to cucumber cream, while 
the lotion is cooling, bleaching, and 
astringent. Indeed, because of the arsenic 
contained in cucumber, I regard _ these 
preparations as superior to all others, but 
you must send to me for the formula, as my 
space will not permit me to print them here. 


Jo-Jo.—A tendency to hyperacidity is best 
overcome by diet. Drink plenty of milk, 
containing a teaspoonful of lime water to 
the half pint, use plenty of olive oil on green 


vegetables, and forego the use of white 
flour and sugar altogether for a while. An 
occasional dose of pure sodium bicarbonate 
—say half a teaspoonful to a cup of hot 
water—will allay acid eructations and over- 
come water brash. Strict attention to diet, 
the mastication of every particle of food 
taken, with the use of a preparation made 
from the digestive cells of animals, will 
strengthen your digestive organs. 

Jennie Jones.—A soothing application for 
use in the eye bath in cases of inflammation 
consists of borax, one gram; quince seed 
mucilage, ten grams; water of cherry laurel, 
five grams; distilled water, one hundred 
grams. This should further be diluted by 
filling the eye cup about one-fourth with 
warm water and adding the same amount of 
the lotion. Use three or four times during 
the twenty-four hours. More detailed treat- 
ment for the brows and lashes will be for- 
warded on request. 

Mary B.—Electrolysis is painful and, where 
a large area is under treatment, requires 
repeated sittings, which, besides being ex- 
pensive, consume time and exhaust the 
nervous forces. Then, too, it is not uni- 
formly successful, proving in many cases a 
stimulus to the hair follicles, and thus de- 
feating its own object. Again, unless done by 
one who specializes in this branch of der- 
matology, the skin is frequently scarred 
and lifelong blemishes result. Depilatories 
act in the same manner as does shaving— 
they remove the hair at once, but affect the 
hair follicles even more powerfully, and 
thus tend to a heavier growth of hair. The 
Indians—who are beardless, you know—have 
practiced pulling out the hairs from time im- 
memorial. Acting on this custom, a Viennese 
physician suggested a wax treatment for this 
purpose. I will gladly furnish directions for 
making and using this wax if you wish it. 


Doctor Whitney will be glad to answer, free of charge, all reasonable questions relating to beauty and health, 


Private replies will be sent to those inclosing a self-addressed, stamped envelope. 
Address: Beauty Department, SMITH’S MAGAZINE, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York. 


or coins. 


Do not send Canadian stamps 
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AMELS are offered you as a cigarette 

entirely out of the ordinary—a flavor and 
smoothness never before attained. To best 
realize their quality compare Camels with 
any cigarette in the world at any price! 


Camel’s flavor is so refreshing, so enticing, it will 
win you at once—it is so new and unusual. That’s 
what Camel’s expert blend of choice Turkish and 

choice Domestic tobacco gives you! You'll 
prefer this blend to either kind of tobacco 
smoked straight! 


As you smoke Camels, you’ll note 
absence of any unpleasant cigaretty 
aftertaste or any unpleasant cigaretty 
odor. And, you'll be delighted to 
discover that you can smoke Camels 
liberally without tiring your taste! 


Take Camels at any angle—they 
surely supply cigarette contentment 
beyond anything you ever experi- 
enced. They’re a cigarette reve- 
lation! You do not miss coupons, 
premiums or gifts. You’ll prefer 
Camel’s quality! 





Camels are sold everywhere in scientifically 
sealed kages of 20 cigarettes or ten packages 
(200 cigarettes) in a glassine-paper-covered 
carton. We strongly recommend this carton for 
the home or office supply or when you travel. 








18 cents a package _. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO Co. 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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You can zow Learn Motion Picture 
Writing in one Evening’s Study 


By F. McGREW WILLIS 
(Formerly of Ince, Fox, Pathe, Universal, etc.) 


Every motion picture story produced should be a good story. But right now this is 
sible, because there are not enough motion picture writers to furnish these stories 
are, though, merely thousands of people who could furnish these if they knew how to 
their plots properly after originating them. And i to this time there has been no way for 

Edward J. LeSeiat, ene of the y real Fane A He wegen how. 3 Now, however, ; this i ome. For if zou 
ut picture stories, Jou ean learn the inside way of 
most noted feature directors of DIRECT. DETAILED. METHOD THAT STAFF WRITERS USE IN SUBMI 
the entire picture industry, for- THEIR OWN STORIES TO THE PRODUC BIS. This method can be learned in on es 
stud Bike unless you do write your stories this way you are wasting your time othin 
pod wa pags ane ~o - this hae ever been offered the ‘‘outside’’ writer previously. But now manufacturers are tired 
Ray, GRE Bow cErecung lots turned out by staff writers. They want stories from minds disassociated with the 
different. William Fox inds with new thoughts new themes and new viewpoints. But unless you write 
stars, says: stories the direct, detailed way, you cannot be sure of getting them to the 
sonal attention of the director. 


A FREE SALES BUREAU 


If you can write worth-while stories, here is the greatest chance ever offered. For I am 

A Rk to represent you and your stories in person with the studios and the directors. The reason 

toma a= side writers have not made good previously is because they lacked this personal representati 

xs Lo are they lacked a personal agent, who knows and known by the film companies, to try to 

LA their stories for them. And this personal service costs the writer nothing whatever. I posit 
Ltr lor 420 will not accept any fee or commission on any sale whatever. 


vrad A Ges calcrce I want people who have never written one motion picture story in their whole life to graspi 
Pr eae ° opportunity. And especially | want those who have written unsuccessful 
sider themselves failures to become members of this Institute. From new on, your 


° 7] ke are going to get anew deal. They are going to be put squarely up to the director, who is 
a0 or MHhhen final judge of what he produces. 


She wrsty aver 


ones— those who 


First, though, I want you to have a copy of my book, ‘‘The Inside Story of Motion Pid 
- 6 — ik ( ‘ Viriting, *” It's free for the asking to everyone who is really interested in writing better p 
oF ell lays. en if you wish to become a pupil of this Institute, the 
> ut WEL VE DOLLARS. And I protect you 
- ‘ eanee 

outy es Aareet This, however, is my initial offer. I may be compelled to raise my price later. But now I 

( ¢ to place this course within easy reach of everyone who honestly wants to write. And if you are 
earnest, write me at once. Do not remit any money. Just ask for my free book. 


The F. McGrew Willis Institute 


full cost of the entire coun 
by an absolute money-back guarantee. 


Aclactect «way: 


> (PR, FS F. McGrew WILLIs, Sole Head 
f wr 


\ “The Willis Way Fourth Floor Wright & Callender Building 


Makes Writing Pay’”’ LOS ANGELES, CALIFOR 





ME /PISO’S 


for Coughs & Cold 
All 


GZ PARKER’S 
*s KY 
A toilet preparation of merit. 
aln = Helps to eradicate dandruff. 








HAIR BALSAM 
For Restoring Color and 
H ' Beauty to roy one Faded Hair. 
eada h . 59e. anc a ruggists. 
c aes HINDERCORNS Removes Corns, Callouse 
Neuralgias stops al) pain, ensures comfort to t'1e feet, makes wal!:ing 


in 2 oo by mail or at pruseiste. Hiscox Chemical W 
‘a ogue, . 
Colds and La Grippe Bd - 
Women’s Aches and Ills 
Rheumatic and Sciatic Pains 


Ask Your Druggist for A-K Tablets 


(If be cannot supply you, write us) 








Small Size Dozen Size 


10c & 25c 
Send You a Lachnite 


See Monogram JK on the Genuine H Dome resetacre tan! Zesty td ce waves, 
The Astikamnia Remedy Company, St. Louis, Mo. b its 4.76 ith the Samana an thea wear the ring for 10 fuil days are i a 
Write for Free Sampl iA] fyou decide to buy it— send $2.60 @ month yntit $18.75 has be 

ve } Write ‘Today Sif favs tisayteat dove'you wink tine 
Lachman 











There are over 2000 illustras 
tions of Di :monds, Watches, 
Whatever you 


e reason 
‘eo: You See and Examine 
o ry . - . 
I posit the Article Right in 
Your Own Hands 
If satisfied, pay one-fifth of 
rehase price and keep it; 
Pelance divided into eight 
equal amounts, payable 
monthly. 
Our Catalog shows all the 
new watches — 15, 17, 19, 
B Jewels, adjusted. G 
anteed by the factory and 
further guaranteed by us, 
Splendid bargains in 25- 
year guaranteed watches 
on terms as low as 


$2.50 A MONTH 


OF TI 


BROS & CO. iss3 


to grasp 
e whoe 
your st 
r, who is 


lotion P 
etter p 
tire coun 
itee, 


it now I 
if you are 


Building 
ALIFOR' 


= 
fo ks 


Five Passenger 3 
page ca want 


pt shipments. Cars 


LIBERTY B' 5 
The National Cred 
Dept.C844108 N. State St., Chicago, lil. 
STORES IN LEADING CITIES 


Nant “Dynele Ste. and tig.” Wei 
ci »= neto - i. r 
c 7 A ents ot to drive 
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Bargains Now 
at $85, $100, 
and $150 
EASY CREDIT 
TERMS 


The secret of the rare beauty 
of the Loftis 7-Diamond Clus- 
ter Ring lies in the perfectlymatched 
stones, e the La gr | pene uni- 

in size, ity and brilliancy; 
‘orm i yo "3 


mounting is 14 ka 
ONDS ACCEPTED 
Jewelers 





5 \° - Ail REE 
r cdg og great, Tres Offer 
e 


to 
and demonstrate 


trate. rritory Open. 
on gui teed or money back. 1919 cars ready. 
——MBUSH MOTOR GO. bush fesie: cuickio Wishes 


| 
rit. 
ft. 
d 


Hair. Denotes 


A POWERFUL GRIP.. 


strength and 
r. Develop finvers, 


forearm 


this 
va grip machine. 


louseg, 
Vitc ing? easy, 
ical Wo ec. 

« or $1 the pair. 


Sent prepaid 


Write for Sport Catalog. 


Ss. B. 
Ath etic 
829 Broadway 


DAVEGA CO, 
Coods 


For you to 
keep and 
use fora 
month as 
your own, 


Would 
You then 
agree to 
show the 
bicycle to 

ten or more 

of your friends 
and tell of the 
low prices, easy 


terms and exceptional offers T make, all of which I will explain if you 
will say on a postal, “Send particulars of Bicycle O er” and ad- 
dress your postal card or letter: Personal for G. L. LEWIS, Mer. 

MEAD CACLE CO, 38 Mead Block, Chicago 





“At peraene Real Job 
and Real Money!” 


‘And if only I’d started earlier, 1 could have 

had them five years ago. I didn’t realize at first 

| what spare time study would do for a man. Tak- 

ing up that I.C.S. course marked the real begin- 

| one of my success. In three monthsI received 

my first promotion. But I kept right on study- 
ing and I’ve been climbing ever since.” 


| Every mail brings letters from some of the two 
million students of the International Correspond- 
ence Schools telling of advancements ana in- 
creased salaries won through spare time study. 
How much longer are et oing to wait before 
taking the step that is bound to bring you more 
money? Isn’t it better to start now than to wait 
five years and then realize what the delay has 
cost you? 


One hour after supper each night spent with the I. C. S. 
in the quiet of your own home will prepare you for the 
position you want in the work you like best. 


Yes, it will! Put it up to us to prove it. Without cost, 
without obligation, just mark and mail this coupon. 


eee eee eee eee ee oe TEAR OUT HER 


Ee ee ee ee ee ee 
BOX3488, SCRANTON, PA. 

Expieia, without obligating me, how I can qualify for the position, 

or in the subject, before which I mark X. 

ELECTRICAL ENGINEFR 

Electric Lighting and Railways 

Electric Wiring 

Telegraph Engineer 

Telephone orl 

MECHANICAL ENGINEER 

Mechanical Draftsman 

Machine Shop Practice 

oolmaker 

Gas Engine Operating 

OIVIL ENGINEER 

Surveying and Mapping 

MINE FOREMAN OR ENGINEER 

STATIONARY ENGINEER 

Marine Engineer 





SALESMANSHIP 


Railroad Trainman 
ILLUSTRATING 
Cartoonin 
BOOKKEEPER 

Steno pher and Typist 
Cert. Public Accountant 
TRAFFIC MANAGER 
Railway Accountant 
Comme rcial Law 

30 NGLISH 


Common School Subjects 
Mathematics 
CIVIL SERVICE 
Railway Mail Clerk 
AUT OMOBILE OPERATING 
Auto Repairing 

] Spanish 


Contractor and Builder 
haan 1 Draf 





Concrete Builder 
Structural Engineer 
PLUMBING AND HEATING 
| Sheet Metal Worker avigat' 
AGRICULTURE 
Poultry Raising 


Textile Overseer or Supt. 
CHEMIST 


French 
LU Italian 








Name. 
Present 
ra ; 








Street 
and No.____ 


a 
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Agents and Help Wanted 


Farm Lands 





AGENTS—CASH IN ON PRO- 
HIBITION,. $27 to $6 Weekly. New, 
last selling artic les—going like wild- 
fire. Agents cleaning up. Write 
Today for particulars. American 
Products Co., 912 American Bidg., 
Cincinnati, O. 





AGENTS—Big pay and free auto- 
mobile introducing wonderful new 
gasoline saver, puncture-proof, five 
year spark plugs and other eco- 
nomical auto necessities, Outfit free. 
L. Ballwey, 224, Sta. F, Louisville, Ky. 


BIG MONEY in grains, livestock, 
fruit, poultry. Mich. best hardwood 
land. $15 to $30 per A. Easy terms. 
Markets, schools, churches. Free 
insurance. Farm advisers. No 
swamps or stones. 10to 160A. Best 
offer in U.S. from largest Co. Book- 
let free. Write today. Swigart Land 
Co., X1265 First Nat'l Bank Bldg., 
Chicago, Il. 





Games & Entertainment 





AGENTS—New Vulcanized Rubber 
Apron, Acid-proof, grease-proof, 
water-proof. Five sizes. Needs no 
laundering. Sellsin every home, to 
iaunderies, restaurants, ete. Write for 
agency and sample, Thomas Apron 
Co., 4160 North St., Dayton, Ohio, 


AMERICAN CITIZENS, 18 to 60, 
including women, investigate im- 
mediately your rights to government 
employment. Let me send you Form 
RK 2093 for free advice. Earl Hopkins, 
Washington, D.C, 

BIG TIRE MANUFACTURER 
wants live represeitative every town 
and city. Splendid contract, granting 
exclusive rights, will net $25 to $75 
weekly from start with little effort. 
Get details today. Quick action 
necessar ao 7, American Rubber 
Corp. , 225 W. 52d St., New Y rork, 


CROCHETERS W ANTE D—Nocan- 
vassing. Stamped addressed envelope 
for particulars. Mrs, J.G. Garrison, 
101 Market St.. WwW illiamsport, Pa, a2 


GOV E RN MENT POSITIC INS are 
desirable. Let our expert former 
Government Examiner prepare you, 
Write today for free booklet giving 
full information. Patterson Civil 
Service School, BoxY, Lioce he ster, N.¥. 


HOW MUCH GASOLINE CAN 
YOU SELL AT 2c. PER GALLON? 
World tests for four years to prove it. 
Secure exclusive rights for 
county. ~- oat aa Box 
Bradley Be bs. 4 N. J. 





Railway Traffic Inspectors: $110.00 
a month tostart and expenses; travel 
if desired; unlimited advancement. 
No age limit. Three months’ home 
study. Situation arranged. Prepare 
for permanent position, Write for 
booklet CM 28. Standard Business 
Training Institute, Buffalo, N. Y. 


WANTED-— bright, capable rT adies S 
to travel, demonstrate and sell 
dealers. $25.00 to $50.00 per week. Rail- 
road fare paid. Write atonce. Good- 
rich Drug Co., Dept. 70, Omaha, Nebr. 


158 Genuine Foreign 
Mexico War issue, Venezuela, Salva- 
dor and India Service, Guatemala, 
China, ete. Only 10c. Finest approval 
sheets 60% to 80%. Agents wanted. 
Big 72-page lists free. We buy stamps. 
established 25 years. Hussman 
Stamp Co., Dept. 65, St. Louis, Mo. 





Stamps— 





MAGIC—Clean entertainment for 
home. Tricks You Can Do. Puzzles, 
etc. Big catalogue S.sS., 25c. Martinka 
& Co., Inc., Harry Houdini, Pres., 
493 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. C. 


Patents and Lawyers— 





PATENTS. Highest 
Rates reasonable. Best 
Promptness assured. Boo 
Watson EF. Coleman, Patent 
624 F Street, Washington, D 





Phonograp 


BUILD YOUR OWN 
GRAPH and save over ha 
nish complete material. §& 
building and selling. Wri 
catalogue and full in 
Choraleon Phonograph @ 
31 Monger Building, Elkh; 


Photo Develop 











Machinery 


MILLING MACHINERY—FLOUR 
AND FEED:—We build a complete 
line of flour and feed milling ma- 
chinery. Ask for catalog, stating 
what amount of power you have or 
capacity required per hour. Sprout, 
Waldron & Company, P. 0. Box 484, 
Muncy, Pa. 








Motion Picture Plays 


PHOTOPLAYS wanted. Big prices 
paid. Greatdemand. We show you 
how. Get free partic ulars. Rex Pub- 
lishers, Box 17 o—P-2 » Chicago. 

$50—$100 wee kly writing Moving Pic- 
ture Plays. Get free book; valuable 
information; prize offer. Photo Play- 
wright College, Box 278 X Yi, Chicago, 


We Buy Photoplay Ideas. Free criti- 
cisms and assistance to writers. Mail 
your MSs. to Practicabie Photoplay 
Construction, Los Angeles, Calif. 











Patents and Lawyers 


INVENTORS desiring to 
patents should write for our guide- 





secure 


book “How To Get Your Patent.” 
Send sketch or description for our 
opinion of its patentable nature, 
Randolph & Co., Dept. 412, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 





Patents Promptly Procured. Send 
drawings for actual search of U.S. 
patents. Personal service. Moderate 
fees. Bookfree. George P.Kimmel, 
18W Loan & Trust Bidg.. Wash., D.C. 


PATENTS. Write for Free Illus- 
trated Guide Book. Send model or 
sketch anddescriptionfor free opinion 
of its patentable nature. Highest Ref- 
erences, Prompt Attention. Reason- 
able Terms. Victor J. Evans & Co., 
767 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 











Mail us 15¢e with any size 
development and six velvé 
Or send 6 negatives any si 
for six prints. Prompt servi¢ 
oke Photo Finishing Co,,% 
Ave., Roanoke, Va, 


SPECIAL OFFER—You 
Kodak Film Developed 1 
prints 2c each. Best workm 
24 hours service. Enclose 
with order. Write for price} 
and sample print. Johnston & 
53 Nassau Street, New York, 








Short Stories 


WANTED-—Stories. Articles, 
for new magazine. We pay on 
ance. Typed or handwritten 
acceptable. Send MSS. to Wi 
Natl. Magazine, Desk 726, Wash 








Songs, Poems, ¢i 


Songwriters—Submit your 
poems now for free examinatk 
advice. Valuable booklet exp 
our original methods of rej 
composing, copyrighting and 
tating free publication or @ 
sale ofsongs. Sent Free on po 
quest. Learn the truth from 
able successful concern, Satisl 
guaranteed. Knickerbocker $i 
106 Gaiety Building, New Yo 








Write a Song—Love, mother, 
childhood, patriotic or any 
I compose music and guarant 
lication. Send words to 
Merlin, 222 Reaper Block, Chi 


WRITE the Words for a Song 
write music and guarantee tos 
publication. Submit poems 0 
subject. Broadway Studios 
Fitzgerald Building, New Yor 

WRITE words for a song. Wé 
music, guarantee publisher's a 
ance. Submit poems on patrit 
love or any subject. Chester Mus 
920S.MichiganA v.,Room 323,Ch 











Susmit Your Sonc-Poems ON ANY SUBJECT FOR OUR ADVICE. 


WE REVISE POEMS, COMPOSE MUSIC OF ANY DESCRIP 
TION, SECURE COPYRIGHT AND EMPLOY ORIGINAL 
METHODS fOR FACILITATING FREE PUBLICA 


CONCERNS cuauntee 
OF SATISFAC- 
TION. 


WIDER SCOPE AND GREATER OPPORTUNITIES AFFORDED @y PEACE. 
KNICKERBOCKER STUDIOS. 74 


TIONS TO BEGINNERS AND TELLS 

THE TRUTH CONCERNING EVERY BRANO 

OF THIS ESSENTIAL AND FASCINATING PROFESS 

WON. THE GREAT WORK ACCOMPLISHED BY THE POP 


: FREE BOOK 
T 


if 
convans | iM 
UABLE INsTRUC- | ERE 


plete p’ 
der ated, 
tree. + Di ioma granted. Write 





Gaiety Biog, NY.City 


Fully illustrated. 
Lt. Quinn Conservatory. 


Learn Pian 
This Interesting Free 


shows how you can become & 
player of piano or organ in your own 
at one-quarter usuai cost, ” 


famousWritten Method 18 endorsed by leading musicians and 
tate Constevator ian. Successful?} years. Playchords at once! 


ety yet east 

For beginn: qld or young. 

today for 64- 4— ‘oak **How to Lear 
eer eager idg., & 





SI Nwave You Tried Tuxedo in the New 


ol “TEA FOIL” Package? 


ighest re 

3 It’s soft and pliable — decreases in size as _ 

Eton LSet ie the tobacco is used—tobacco does not 
foe cake in the package—no digging it ae 

rap a out with the finger. Keeps the 


tobacco in even better condition a 
OWN ¥ 


ver half than tin. Now, don’t youowe 4 
ve it to yourself to buy a pack- 3% 
ap) ae a age and give Tuxedo a 


je Elk H _trial?—Not quite as much 


nf tobacco as in the 
velo U SPECiat ty path 4 q tin, but— 
iny size | For mPing a. CGM a 
six velvyi 
any si 
pt servig 
ng Cow § 


E R—Yow 
eloped 1 
st workm 
Enclose 
for price lj 
hnstoné 


w York MUM —The lightest, thinnest, 
est, strongest cigarette papers in all 
e world. Roll a Tuxedo cigarette 
ith RIZ LA CROIX, 


Ss. 
¢ 726, Wash 


Ms, € 


nit your 

xaminatic¢ 

oklet expl 

ds of re 

iting and 

ion or ou ‘. 

uh commRinest Burley Tobacco 
Ss f4 

Docker i . 

New Yong Mellow-aged till perfect 


, mother, 


rr a dash of Chocolate NoseKnows 


rantee tog 
, poems ol 

Studios 
New Yor 
song. We 
lisher's ag 
on patri 
ester Mus 
om 323,Chi 


i d Cigarette 
2 The Perfect Tobacco For Pipe an 
ian 


Free h Aocs0sn Guaranteed by 
ecome & Maurrican Jataceke 
n youre incORPORATES 
st. ~ Q 

cians andbe 

is at once 

fie vet east’ 

ow to Learn 





ees 


‘ : Aad * 
TURKIS 
A 
ee CIGARET 
i . \ : 
£4.92 : 


@) 


, 


100% PU 
TURKIS 
TOBACG 

—the Mildes 
- Best tobacet 
for cigarette 


Hnacgh 


Megkers of the Lghest n 


and Egyptian Cigarettes 


If you want the 
MOST cigarettes 

for your money— 
DON’T buy Helmar. 


Helmar is not that kind. 


You buy Helmar for real 
Enjoyment—pure Turkish to- 
bacco Enjoyment! 








oo — a ~§=>Eaelne 


